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What the Travelgame Is 


The TRAVELGAME is simply an outline 
map of the United States on which are lo- 
cated a number of cities. To play the 
TRAVELGAME participants simply draw a 
line so as to connect cities totalling the 
greatest population. The names and popu- 
lations of all the cities used in the game are 
furnished to all participants. 

In playing the TRAVELGAME, partici- 
pants take an imaginary trip throughout the 
United States, visiting every state in the 
Union and a great many cities. In this way 
the participants become familiar with the 
locations and populations of the various 
cities, with the locations of the states in re- 
lation to each other, with the names and lo- 
cations of the rivers, and a great many other 
interesting facts about the geography of the 
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A Sample Travelgame 
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THE TRAVELGAME 


Is the Newest and Most Interesting Method Ever Devised For Studying the 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 


” 


$1,500 ia Gold For The 
Best Answer 


While THE HOUSEWIFE inaugurated the 
TRAVELGAME as an educational feature, it 
desires to encourage participants so they 
will put forth their best efforts, and it has 
set aside $6,800 to be divided among those 
who send in the best solutions. Of this 
amount the highest award is $1,500 in gold, 
the next highest award is $1,000 in gold 
and soon. There are 500 awards in all and 
every one who participates will have an 
equal opportunity to secure one of these 
magnificent awards. 

There will be no unpleasant features con- 
nected with the TRAVELGAME, as it is in 
no sense a contest where the one who sends 
in the most votes or subscriptions receives 
an award. The TRAVELGAME will give all 


The Chart aboye is a small sample TRAVELGAME. To play cae ms : 
‘oll who participate an opportunity to exercise 
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country. 

Teachers who participate in the TRAVEL- 
GAME will obtain a great deal of useful 
knowledge and will also find it an excellent 
method for teaching geography to their 
pupils. Instead of poring over books, the 
pupils will take to the TRAVELGAME as a 
game, and unconsciously will be absorbing 
knowledge while they are playing. It will 
be both interesting and instructive and all 
who participate will be delighted with the 
results obtained. 


this game, just start a line at any city on the chart and 
the dotted lines, connecting as many of the cities on the chart as 
possible. Im drawing your line you may go in any direction but 
you must not use any city more than once and you must not re- 
trace your Jine. You must follow the dotted lines and your line 
must be continuous. Just try the sample TRAVELGAME and 
you will have a aye! ane idea as to how the game is to be 
we ed. The TRA GAME itself is on the same plan except 
hat more cities are used. That is all there is to the game. 
Every city is plainly marked on the en et they are all 
accurately located, and a list of the cities with their populations 
is furnished to all participants. The Working Chart is an exact 
reproduction of an accurate map of the United States. 


their wits and ingenuity and the awards will 
be given to those who make the best use of 
their brains. 

As the TRAVELGAME does not close until 
October 31st, participants will have nearly 
two months after the opening of school in 
which to work out a good solution and send 
it in. Solutions need not be mailed until 
the last day as all solutions showing a post- 
mark not later than October 31st will be 
accepted. 




















The Housewife 


Now in its 33rd Year 
The Greatest 50 Cent Magazine Published 


THE HOUSEWIFE has been published for over thirty-two years, is issued 
oncea month and edited for women whose first interest is the welfare of the 
home. Because of its low subscription price which is 50 cents for singie 
yearly subscriptions, it makes a strong appeal to the woman who wishes to 
get her money’s worth. THE HOUSEWIFE, despite its low subscription 
— is a high grade magazine in every meneess. The contents of THE 

{OUSEWIFE are equal in every way to the higher priced magazines. The 
same authors and artists of natioral reputation contribute their best efforts 
to its columns, with the difference that every story without exception, is 
clean, wholesome and entertaining. Never a questionable story or dull un- 
interestiny line is printed in THE HOUSEWIFE. 

The Cooking Department, one of the departments which has made THE 
HOUSEWIFE famous, always contains appetizing and seasonable_ sugges- 
tions which show how tv prepare economical and tasty dishes. The Mother’s 
Realm, is a genuine mother’s help and the various other departments are 
conducted or presided over by experts who understand how to explain and 
teach in a comprehensive manner. 

Taken all in all, it is an excellent magazine for the busy woman, furnish- 
ing her in addition to the my! fine, ably conducted departments, absorb- 
ing, fascinating reading for her leisure hours. The covers are exquisitely 
printed in many colors and are often suitable for framing. 


avoress, TRAVELGAME, Dept. 66, 








‘THE AD PORTER CO. PUBLISHER NEW YORK 











To acquaint those who have never read THE HOUSEWIFE, with its merits, 
we are making a special offer of a trial subscription. Upon receipt of 25 
cents, THE HOUSEWIFE will be sent to any address in the United States, 
outside of New York City, (add 12 cents for postage in New York City), for 
six months, and this subscription will also entitle a subscriber to an Official and is 
Travelgame Map free. This Official Map is the one from which the Working 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 


“What Do You Know About Your Country?’ 
500 Awards for the Best Answers 


All the Working Charts 


FREE 


To all who desire to play the TRAVELGAME, THE HOUSE- 
WIFE will send as many Working Charts as they want, free. 
The Working Chart is an exact reproduction of an accurate 
map of the United States, and it is on this chart the solutions 
are to be traced. 

Teachers who would like to have their pupils study the 
geography of the United States by this new method will be 
supplied with sufficient charts for their entire class without 
cost. Just write in, stating the number of pupils in the class 
and a supply for all of them will be sent free by return mail. 
The TRAVELGAME will interest and instruct them and they 
may if they desire send in their solutions and be eligible for 
the magnificent awards. 


Send 25c for Trial Subscription to the Housewife 


Chart has been traced and by using it as a reference it will be easy to locate 
all of the cities used in the TRAVELGAME. Aside from its value as a refer- 
ence map in the TRAVELGAME, this map will be found very useful as it is a 
late accurate map, — a —_ many more cities than the average map, 
rinted in colors. It alo 

subscription. 


ne is worth more than the price of the trial 


30 Irving Place, New York 
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Listening to the Victor Record of Friihlingszeit sung ie Ralaneanat Heink, High aon Trenton, N. J 





Victor in the schools of 2700 cities 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted three years 
ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. 

In the beginning, each individual school earned the instrument by 
entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. © Now School Boards in 
many cities, having had ample proof of the necessity of 
having a Victor for each’ building and playground (and 
often one for each floor in the larger building) are in- 
cluding Victors in the annual budget, exactly the same 
as: seats, globes, dictionaries, ventilators, or any other 
necessary equipment. 

Our recent booklet, “A New Correlation,” gives 
sixty pages of valuable suggestions on how to use Victor 
Records to help in the teaching of 
almost every subject in the cur- 
riculum. 


Send for tree copy to the 





Victor-XXV 
$67.50 special quotation Educational Department 
to schools only 


e e _ - ta 
When the Victor is not in use, the Talkin Machine Co. “ * a] 
horn can be placed under the instru- Victor g HIS MASTERS VOICE 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- Camden, N. J. 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


REG. U.S. PAT: OFF. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is pub- 


lished the middle of the mouth previous to the date it bears, and 
should reach subscribers before the first of the month. It is 
published only during the school year, numbers for July and 


August being omitted, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents;in other foreign countries 50 cents extra. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 

DISCONTINUANCE — From this date (Jan, Ist, 1915) all 
subscriptions will be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS,—to insure bo interruption in the receipt of the 
Journal, should be sent to reach ns not laterthan the 10th of the 
month with which your subscription expires as we begin, on that 
date, addressing our list for the following month ; thus the renewal 
of a subscription expiring with the February number should reach 
us before February 10th, ete. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers in the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly 
treated. If by any oversight some advertisement should appear 
through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
with, we will make good to such subscriber the full amount of loss 
sustained. The only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber 
must mention Norma! Iustructor and Primary Plans when writing 
to advertisers, and that complaint must be made within thirty days 
after date of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. Read 
all advertisements carefully, sothat you fully understand them. 
They are an epitome of the business life of today, are full of interest 
and worth any-one’s time and attention. 

Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office 
Dansville, N. Y., wnder the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. 
Copyright, 1915, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Seventh and Eighth Grade Work to be Added 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to be Enlarged. No Increase in Price 


HE success of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS since the consolidation of the 

two into one journal has been so marked and the increase in its subscription list has 

been so large that we ought to be fully satisfied. In one sense weare. Wecan hon- 
estly say that the results of the consolidation and increase in size of the magazine have more 
than met our most sanguine expectations. Having satisfied ourselves that teachers in 
more and more increasing numbers desire a high-class educational magazine, we are going 
to take another step forward, and one which will put NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS still further in the lead .of educational papers. 

Realizing that the great mass of teachers had to do with Primary and Intermediate grades, 
we have specialized upon the work adapted to this large class. In doing this, we have pur- 
posely limited our field to the first six grades, and our readers will bear us out in the state- 
ment that this field we have cultivated intensively. We are conscious, however, of a de- 
mand for a broader field of work. Thousands among our subscribers, especially in the 
strong rural schools, have higher grades, for which they desire the same assistance that 
we give to the lower grades. Other thousands of teachers in such grades in the graded 
schools are subscribers to the magazine, and while they testify that they find it the most 
useful among their school journals, they are asking for more assistance in their particular 
grades. We have decided, therefore, to add seventh and eighth grade work to the maga- 
zine, thus adapting it to all the grades of the elementary school and making it an 
ideal journal for any rural school. In doing this, the Primary and Intermediate work 
which has been so successful will not be curtailed. The magazine will be enlarged 
by the addition of several pages of reading matter each month, to be devoted to higher 
grade work. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is already by far the largest and 
strongest educational magazine published. We have nothing but itself to compare it with. 
It is to be made still larger and that means also still better. 

We know this announcement will be read with pleasure by thousands of teachers who 
have come to depend upon this magazine for aid and instruction in their work, and who will 
now find it still more useful. We also know by this, that it will appeal to many thousands 
more who have felt that, big and fine as it is, it has still lacked something for their particu- 
lar needs. The sea: ene and improvement will be evident in the October number. 
Remember, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a magazine for all the grades. It 
will be made larger and better, but the price will remain the same—$1.25 per year. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, Every Day PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. * 





Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................-$1.29 ] £38 a2 ci 

The Pathfinder, one year............. a ee ye eis pA wae 1.00 ) So Sis 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.................cececeeeeeeees 1.00 / Son 

Every Day Plans,,3 vols., postpaid..... (ia eetne x kes vie-x aneetee 1.00 rt) 8 >? 

The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 4 =& =a ay 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder............ 190 /f g<g S&S 

“ ith sazonecot the ste 190 | 62823 g 

“ «ee any 2of the $1.00 books 2.50 |G ®, 2 Sge 

“ ‘“ “ee « — & all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 | I» ¥ 8950 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with PATHTINDER end any ss... ee 2.50 oc SS un v 

6% 66 66 73 ‘6 6with PATHFINDER snd any | A. ohn 2 ss Ah § 

6 i we oo 66 with PATHFINDER andall ... 340 a! wif Q @ bb p, 

Practical Selections, postpaid............... Pebeeeahe havi eass . we CMS 3-2 =| 

School Year, postpaid...................00. Se ee eee Oi iwi ase 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pretice!Setectom = 1.60 8 Sason® 

“6 6c 66 rT ‘¢) Owith both Practical Selections eis eee 1.95 To) fo » 

sa - di heed 66 With Pera: Practical Selections: +++ 2020 ) Bb s§ i 

“ és ‘ “ sé with PATHFINDER school Year 2.60 Z a> Mes I 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books........................ 1.60 la o =I ved 

sc RE ee ee llr SUERTE RRR ER NA 2.20 | bor fe) Wee 

6 co ef ua se ks Qh ORE e OTTO eae oe 2.80 a 87° O37 

‘6 ‘¢ School Year or Pzactical Selections......... ...... 135 | Q > SH th 

ee. Be Ae Bait. Spas Bees: 1.70 | Mo oad 

Any 2 of the $1.00 Books. ............. 0.0 cece eee eeeee ene en ees 160 |Q Senos 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books....... PETAL Reto Ae SE. RE 2.20 Ss E> 

Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage <n a= ° =| 

as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c;°Path- OrowY 

finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c, Zs Soe 

When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above 


books as you can use to advantage. 
sa The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers @a . 


is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capil: 

The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Every teacher is now expected to keep well ‘edeeeel 
about the progress of affairs, and the Parurinper is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condenced but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientifice and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to ‘stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Pararixper is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing ; it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of haif its 
drudgery. The Parurmper gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of ae hb — a stor i he clearly, ye leper ee Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still 
publis at the popular subscription price o 00 a year. ith -Pri 

eye pap rainnd os agertbin ipl oe —* y With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies 
to teach young children from the first day at 
school until they are prepared to use the primer. 
Any teacher who is not satisfied with results 
after using “THE BEGINNER’S OUTFIT” 
according to instructions may report to us and 
we will refund the amount paid, 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script......20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace.....l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sen- 
tences, large print and script in outline on 
white drawing paper, for four pupils.....40c 
Illustrated Word Cards, for four pupils....25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils....28c 
3000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils...16c 
3000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils.....16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils,...12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on, cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,350 characters, for four pupils.....30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils....20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 54x 
814, each 10c3 for four pupils......+...-.40¢ 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards........+.-- 


l3c 
2.78 





Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $2.78, but 
we will send all postpaid for only $2.60. . 

Note:—Add 45c for each additional pupil 
after the first four. 

Same as above for three pupils....e0e.+$2.1 
Same as above for two pupils.....eeesee- 15 
Same as above for one pupil.....ecceeees 9 


Gummed Devices 


wune 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Dia- 
monds; Pumpkins; Jack o’ Lan- 
terns; itches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Chick; 
Bunny; Easter Lily; Flags; Ma- 
le Leaves; Any Initial. One 


ox 10c; three for 25c. 


The Best Story Book 


A handsome cloth bound 
book, containing forty-one 
popular stories for primary 
grades. Read the contents 
and you will be convinced 
that it is not possible for 
}a primary or rural teacher 
to find better stories for 
opening exercises and for 
| language purposes, 
Contents: The Little Red 
Ten; The Battle of _The 
Beasts; The Three Pigs; 
The Three Bears; Proser- 
; ay The Town Musicians; 

he Old Woman and Her 
., Pig;. Arachne, The Skillful 
Weaver; The Ugly Duckling; The Wise Fairy; 
Apollo and the Python; The First Christmas; 
The Coming of the Prince; The Little Match 
Seller; The Golden_Touch; The Golden Fleece; 
Latona and _the_ Frogs; Legend of the 
Northland; Narcissus; Apollo and Mercury; 
The Chimera; Ulysses, and twenty ~others 
equally popular. 176 pages, large type, 47 illus- 
trations. Price, 35c. 





Latta’s 


and weighs 


liawatha, 


Boys, 





can find for, opening exercises 


primary memory gems and 
mentary psychology. Most 
teachers. 


If you order not 


Latta’s Book for Teachers free. 


Con Ch oadt 


Book for 
and enlarged, 9x12 inches, 288 pages 
two pounds. 
its pages and you will be convinced 
that such splendid helps for teachers 
cannot be had e€ 
398 splendid drawings and cut-out pic- 
tures for special subjects during . 
rear such as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, 
son Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Longfellow, Animals, 
Fish, Dutch Boys, Dutc 
Sunbonnet 
Brownies, Children, Indians, Negroes, 
Trees, Flowers, Sewing Card Patterns, 
Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover, Draw- 
ings, Calendars and other drawings to 
color, most of which are 6x9 inches, 
together with twenty different outline 
maps and ten 
drawings, each 8Y%xl1 ; 
book also contains the best stories you 
and for language purposes, besides 350 
ood advice on school management and ele- 
elpful book for primary, rural and gr 
Now in use by over 200,000 teachers. as 
The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to send only 25c additional 
if you purchase not less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the same time. 
less than $4.00 worth of supplies, you may ask for 
Do not wait—order now. 


Teach 


Outline Maps 


, _ Size 84x11 inches, 

United States; Any Continent; Eurasia; 
Voyage and Discovery; Canada; British Isles; 
Great Lakes; Egypt; Gaul; Ancient History; 
Greece; Italy; New England States; Middle 
Atlantic; East Central; West Central; 
Southern; —_ Northwestern; Western; South 
Western; North Eastern; Southern; Central; 
Any State. On fancy paper, 50 for 35c; 100 for 
60c. On common paper, 50 for 25c; 100 for 45c. 


Large Outline Maps 
World or U. S., 11x17, fancy paper, 20 for 25c. 
Same maps, on common paper, 20 for 1I5c. 
United States, on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 


Pictures 


East 


Sepia “Phototone, 16x20— 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ 
at Twelve; Sistine Madon- 
na; Mother and _ Child; 
Wind Mill; Gleaners; An- 
gelus; Homeward. Each 
20c; four for 60c. 


Name any picture, 5x7...lce 
50 Popular Pictures, half- 
cent size, assorted....15¢ 
Intermediate Language 
Pictures, per set......20c 
i 48 Indians, in native 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form.......25¢ 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any wanted, each. .2c 


Drawings to Color: 


50 Drawings to Color, 6x9, assorted kinds. .20c 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes.......l3c 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted......30c 
12 Ditterent Calendars to Color, 6x9....... 6¢ 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9.......15¢ 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9......... 15 





5c 
16 “Three Bears” Drawinzs to Color, 6x9..15c 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9.........15¢ 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9......13c 
16 Cock Robin Drawings, with story......15c 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, with story..1l5c 
16 Pioneer, Drawings to Color, 6x9........ 5e 


Farm Stories, with 16 drawings, Primary...15c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline...10c 
12 Conventional Bordcr Patterns, 5-inch.,.10c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description.......1l5c 
16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above.....,....10c 
12 Dells of Nations in colors, to cut out...10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to color, like above......6c 


Miscellaneous Helps 





41 New Paper Cutting Designs..... SEN oy 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards........ eaeloe 
New Intermediate Aritlimetic Cards..... o.218e 
2500 Colored Paper, 1x6, to make chains .25C 
100 Circles to Paste, 1-inch, colored..... lic 


Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship...5¢ 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22, 20c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3 for......25c 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors..10c 
25 Public School Report Cards..........+.15¢ 
Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set......20c 
Silhouette Paper, 22 shts., 10x25, red, black.25c¢ 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high..25c¢ 
Tickets, Good, Perfect or On Time, 100....10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject.......15c 
12 Pretty Gift Cards or for Language......25c 
12 Pretty Gift Booklets, name occasion... .50c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set..25c¢ 
Latta’s Business Exercise for all grades....25¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..15c 
How to Teach Phonics and Reading........25c 
How to Teach Language, Primary........25c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers.......-... 20c 
New History and Government for Teachers 
and Students, Outlines, Topics, Questions 
and Documents....... ie seks made s reese 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.......15c 
Paper Pin Flags, 114x2, any nation, doz....10ce 
Silk Flags, any nation, gilt spear, 2x3, doz..60c 
School Pens, good quality, per gross.......40¢ 
Marking Pens for Charts, two sizes for..... 10c 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 dozen, 15c: 2 dozen.25c 
Chart for Color Teaching, hand-made......35 
8-inch Clock Dial with metal hands.......18 
Seatwork Suggestions for the entire year....15¢ 
8 Loom Patterns, full size, instructions.....20c 


Read Our Best Premium Offer 


Latta’s Book for Teachers 
free as our Special Premium with any 
Magazine, new or renewal, or free with 
any set of Plan Books listed below. 
Primary Education, one year.....$1.50 
Popular Educator, one year...... 1. 


Teachers, revised 


Investigate 


elsewhere. Contains 


Marion George 


different hysiology 
toch The 


es. set of 10 vols 


Note: 


aded 


azines, Ask for 
Guide—sent free. 


.  anae Comtary. One Year..ssoese +2 
the eachers' Magazine, one year.... 1.2 : 3 f 
Pathfinder, one year.....sseeeees 1.00 FEBRUARY + 1915 
Eskimo, Robin- Kindergarten Review, one year.. 1.25 ee) 
Something To Do, one year..... 1.00 ~ 
Birds, Progressive Teacher, one year.... 1.00 
h Girls, Overall School Education, one year...... 1.25 
Babies, Soldiers, American Primary Teacher....... 1.00 | 
Midland Schools, one year....... 1.00 }, 
School Arts Magazine, one year.. 2.00 | 


Plan Books, Pri- H 
mary, set of 10 vols.......+e0 ; 
Marion Geerge Plan Books, Inter- 

mediate, set of 10 vols.......-. 
Month by Month Books, Primary, 
Write for special combination 
and! club offers on above and on_all 
other Teachers’ or Miscellaneous Mag- 
Latta’s 


Lxpansive, Lent Poe 


Order at least 60c worth and ask for Teachers Bulletin free 


Latta’s Teachers’ Bulletin 


Teachers’ Bulletin is 9x12 inches, contains 64 
pages and weighs one-half pound. It is full of 
new hints and devices and money-saving sug- 
gestions, and contains .Latta’s latest stories for 
Opening exercises and for language, Indeed, 


this Bulletin challenges the world for service 
and economy to the primary or rural teacher. 

The postpaid price is 25c, but you may have 
a copy free if you order a school magazine, a 
set of plan books or not less than 60c worth 
of other supplies. 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. Sunhonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia, 

Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz, asstd...15ce 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 10c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Wash- 
ington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll _ of 
Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; il 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing meat 
cuts; Five Soldier Boys Marching; Name any 
Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Sef 
of nine school months 60c; each 10c; 3 for 25c. 

Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 5c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo fan; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; Mak- 
ing Jack o’ Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 

Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork 
Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Phonic 
Stencils, about 9x12, 60c; Five-inch Orna- 
mental Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-inch Plain 
Alphabet, 49c; Six-inch Old English Alpha- 
bet, 25c; Script Alphabet. for Blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures, sét 10c. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any — State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work, 

Blue Stamping Powder, 14-pound bag......10c 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
United States; Europe; World; Eurasia. 

10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........15¢ 


og 
20g 


Thanksgiving Entertainments 
This book is divided into 

three parts: Primary con- 

tains two acrostics, six dia- 





SG) | logues and exercises, one 
NK 4 drill, 26 recitations, three 

; NGIVING songs, twelve quotations, 

y Intermediate contains four 


, EXTERTANMENTS 


dialogues and exercises, one 





i drill, 28 recitations, four 
songs, 14 quotations. Ad- 
vanced contains two dia- 


logues, one drill, 20 recita- 
tions, three songs, introduc- 
tory speech and nine quota- 
| tions. The book also con- 
«| tains twelve tableaux for all 
grades. _ Illustrated, 150 
Pages; price 25c. 


School Classics 


Order any 5c, 10c, 15¢ or 25c Classic in paper 
or cloth binding. We have over 500 titles, 
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Magazine L. 


Other School Supplies 


Postage, Express or Freight extra 


School Scissors 


Blunt points, 4%4-inch 
dozen (18 02.).....--60c 
Sharp points, nickel, 514- 
inch, each (3 oz.)....lic 
Same Scissors, 7-inch, each (5 02.)..++ee++-24¢ 


Rubber Type Printers 


Box A—Large %-inch type, alphabets, figures 
punctuation marks, ete. In strong wooden 
box, with ink, stamping pad and. spacer. 
Weight 3 lbs. Price $1.20. 

Box B—'-inch type. Weight 12 oz. Price 48c. 


Water Color Paints 


Strong metal box, eight colors, semi-moist, 
with No. 7 brush. Devoe’s, TFrang’s or Brad- 
ley’s (8 0z.), 22c; dozen (4 lIbs.), $2.40. 


Drawing Paper, Cardboard, etc. 


Drawing Beem. (CO TNS Vic csacaessies 3S 
Papers 9x12 ¢Common White (9 Ibs.) 007 35C 
Three Kinds (Fancy White (11 Ibs.)... 
6x9, as above, % above weights and prices. 
Drawing and Construction Paper, 9x12, asstd. 
or any color, 50 sheets (20 02.)..ccceccesssl5C 
Mounting and Construction Paper, heavy, 
20x25, fourteen colors, 16 sheets (2 Ibs.)..30: 
Poster or Mounting Board, Red, Green, Brown, 
Gray, Black, 25 sheets; Sizes: 7x10 (1 Ib.) 
25c3; 10x15 (2 Ibs.) 50c; 15x20 (4 Ibs.) 90c; 
20x30 (7 Ibs.) $1.65; 30x40 (14 lbs.) $3.00. 
Cardboard for sewing cards and_construc- 
tion, white, tough, 50 sheets 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c 
Chart Paper, 9 yds., 36 in. wide (2 Ibs.)....25c 
Writing Paper, 82x11, ruled one side, 500 
sheets (6 It Venaened< oes 6.260C 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted col- 
Ors, 20x25, 35 sheets (3 Ibs.)eccccccceeesccc 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in 
four colors, ready to make up (24 oz.)...48« 

Hektograph, 834x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.)..$2.0 

Hektograph, 8%x13%, ink, etc. (6 Ibs.)..$2.25 

Ilektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.)..18 

Hektograph Paper, 8!4x11 (5 lbs.)...... 00.50 

Tableaux Lights, name color, can (6 oz.)...3(c 

Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)...10 

Rafha, natural (1 ID.)...<¢cccse eocceceeecc0 

Raffia, colored, % Ib. 

Rafiia Needles, 25 in 

Reed, any size, write for prices. 

Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six colors (12 oz.)........ 15 

Latta’s Christmas. Boxes, holly, printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.).....13: 

Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
fold, dozen (6 oz.), Juvenile 14c, Holly..15c 

U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, dozen (1 Ib.)..40 

Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
(4 oz.), -in. 10c; %-in. 12c; 34-in......15 

Call Bell, diameter 314 inches (6 oz.)......24 

Pitch Pipe, Do in ten keys (4 02.)...eeee 

Clay Flour for modeling (5 Ibs.)........ ee 

Plasteline, shipping wt. 20 oz., any color.. 

Macrame Cord, name color, ball (5 oz.)..... 1 

Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3-inch (4 02.)..+++.+- 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


No, 1 grade, brightest and most intense colors 
made. In slide wooden boxes with sawdust. 
Box 0—7 sticks, No.1 grade, solid colors, vari 

ously designated as Principal, Standard, Pri 

mary, Spectral or Prismatic Colors: Red, 

Yellow, Blue, Orange, Green, Indigo, Violet 

Weight, 4 0z.; per box, 6c; dozen, 65c. 

Box 1—One doz. assorted as above, adding 
scarlet, crimson, purple, brown and_ pink 
Weight, 5 0z.; per box, 10c; dozen, 95c. 

Box 2—Two doz. asstd (8 02.) 20c; doz. $1.85 

Box 3—Six doz. asstd. (18 0z.) 40c; doz. $4.50 

30x 4—Gross, 16 colors assorted or any solid 
color (2% Ibs.) 75c; doz. $8.50. 

Add 20% for an assortment to your order. 


White Chalk Crayons 


Standard Brands at jobbers’ prices, 
5 gross or more, O. B. factory. \ 
Hygieia Dustless, per gro. (weight 4 Ibs.), 22c; 
12 gro., $2.50; 25 gro., $4.50; 100 gro., $17.50. 


Sterling Brand 


White, round, per gro. (weight 3 Ibs.), 13c; 
12 gro., $1.50; 25 gro., $2.90; 100 gro., $11.00 

Enameled, pink or yellow, per gro. (weight 3 
bs.), 14c; 12 gro., $1.60;'25 gro., $3.00; 
100 gro., $11.50. 


Waltham or Sandusky Brands 


White, round, per gro. (weight 3 Ibs.), 14¢; 
12 gro., $1.65; 25 gro., $3.10; 100 gro., $12.00 

Enameled, pink or yellow, per gro. (weight 3 
ba.), 15¢; 12 gro, $1.70; 25 gro, $3.45; 
100 gro., $13.33. ¢ 


School Crayons—5c Package 


No. 8 Pastello—6 standard colors, with brown 
and black, used wet or dry, 3 in. tuck pap 
box; per box (weight 1% oz.), 4c; et 
45c; gro., $4.75, 

Acco-Wax Crayons—7 standard colors, slide 
wood box; per box (weight 2 oz.), 5c; doz., 
48c; gro., $5.50. 

Old Faithful, No. 444 Wax Crayons—8 colors, 
superior quality, lift lid box; per box (weight 
2 0z.), 4c; doz., 48c; gro., $5.00. 

Crayonart, Style A Wax Crayons—8 colors, 
label wrapped, best quality, 314 in., tuck pa 
per box; per box (weight 2 oz.), 4c; dozen, 
45c; gro., $4.75, 


School Crayons—10c Packages 


No. 19 Crayograph, perfect drawing crayon, 
not easily broken, 6 standard colors. with 
brown and black; per box (weight 2% oz.), 
8c; doz., 90c; gro., $9.60. 

No. 41A—8 fancy colors, strong slide box; per 
box (wt. 234 0z.), 8c; doz., 90c; gro., $9.7 

No 1042 Pastello—21 different colors, end slid 
box, produces beautiful soft effects, used wet 
or dry. Will mark on smooth glazec 
paper, wood, slate or cloth. The box to buy 
Per box (weight 5 0z.), 9c; doz., $1.00; gro., 
$10.00. 
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ractical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers | 
Compiled and iidited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon in collaboration with a large number of Well Known and Practical Educators | 
IN TWO VOLUMES EACH 9xlil INCHES—512 PAGES—OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS—FULL BABY SEAL KERATOL BINDING | 


3<=0ffered at Special Reduced Rate and on Easy Terms in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Every Teacher Should Have These Books 


be are the most complete, most comprehensive and 
most helpful’set of books ever prepared for the exclusive 
use of teachers. Read our guarantee carefully—it puts the 
books to the supreme test and makes you the sole judge. 


Usable 


Valuable 


on any of the subjects treated. 


Preparation 


have lon 





cational literature. 


Arrangement 


easily and quickly accessible. 





Seo e While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the various 
Dp rades are amply provided for and these books are equally adapted to use in the 
grades and in the rural schools. 


Illustrations 





Size 


Paper 
in illustrating these books. 


Printin 9 possible to produce with the most modern machinery and skilled workmen. 


he Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) ink. 
Drawing Section are in colors. 


Binding 
The title is stamped in gold. 


Price 
A Discount 





Th of $4.75 is being remitted by a large per cent of those orderin days of their delivery, we will QR Oo” ; 

e€ Net Cash Price this set of books in combination i Normal inalvocier Prine a eth at once the alee ad- K) _ : 

Plans. You take no chances in doing this as you have the same return privilege under the . : © e << @, 

guarantee as though you ordered on the installment plan and the advantage to you is that you vanced and give instruc- N) > & 

will save 25 cents on the purchase price. tions for the return of the A 2. & S 
books at our expense. 8 o & F< 


att 








That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices tor Teachers should be ‘‘filled 
to the brim’’ with usable material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom—has been our chief aim, and the large number of 
endorsements which we are receiving convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 


Teachers will find these books of inestimable value in their daily work in the 
schoolroom—a source to which one will first go when in need of helpful material 


The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical teachers who 
been identified with the best in educational work and who repre- 
sent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in the production of any set of books exclus- 
ively for teachers. A glance at the partial list of contributors printed on the next page will 
reveal to you the names of many educators who rank high as contributors to contemporary edu- 


The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume containing a 
complete index ofthe contents ot that volume, thus making all material 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Ni 

large number of reproductions from famous paintings, selected because of their adaptability for 
picture study in the schools. The Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 


Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch columns to the page. 
The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. 


High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure the quality and fin- 
ish necessary to produce the best results from the large number of engravings used 


Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive appearance and 
the durability essential to books intended for daily use for a_ long period of time. 


The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are to be sold in combination 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 
cash with the order and the balance in monthly installments of $1.00 each beginning October 15th. 


of 5% is allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. 
ma eewwv=--— cents to you and no special loss to us because of the fact that the average cost 
of collecting, sending receipts for each remittance, etc., is approximately 5%. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - - DANSVILLE, N. Y. ; 


HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the teacher with the 
T very best material obtainable for carrying on the daily work of the school- 
room. They have been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers 
for a work which would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and de- 
vices for every branch of school work. In them teachers are given the result of 
the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful 
teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 
Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I VOLUME Il 
Reading History | Agriculture Drawing 
Arithmetic Hygiene Nature Study Writing 
Spelling Physical Education Story Telling Seat Work 
Language Gymnastics and Games Dramatization Plays and Exercises 
Geography Picture Study Domestic Science _Recitations 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most practical and helpful 
manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions or sections, each thoroughly covers 
the subject to which it is devoted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and 
more than 500 illustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one department which is 
contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 illustrations. The teacher can go to 
this section in full confidence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also true of all the 
branches represented. 


The Most Heipful Set of Books Ever 
Prepared for Teachers 


of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers it 
In the Production has been our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural 
teacher could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reasonable and on terms so 
easy that any teacher might be enabled to procure it. 


Practical In providing the material for these books great stress has been put on the idea 

of making them thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea 
presented, every particle of material provided has been subjected to the most careful tests 
and consideration in order that nothing not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 








A Few Important Features 


@ A complete and comprehensive Index for ready 
reference. 


G, Special Methods in Reading and Spelling. 


@ Gymnastic Stories and Rythmic Plays with illus- 
trations. 


@ Physical Education and Hygiene. 


@ Blackboard Drawings for Language and Litera- 
ture. 


@ Picture Study with many reproductions of Master- 
pieces suited for school study. 


@, Elementary Course in Agriculture for all grades. 

@ A year’s course in Penmanship with copies and 
full directions for teaching. 

G, Course in Object Drawing fully illustrated. 


@ Course in Crayon Drawing with numerous full- 
page colored plates. 


@, Seat Work Designs for Drawing, Coloring, and 
Cut-Out. 


@ Eighty pages of Plays, Exercises, Music and 
' Recitations. 


ection is embellished by a 


Sad 





Many of the engravings in the 
















Every order for Practi- 
Guarantee cal Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers is accepted 
under an absolute guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser in every sense and we are 
notified to this effect within ten 


A saving of 25 
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| Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


A Partial List of the Well Known Educators Who 
Have Contributed to This Set of Books 


> 
Teacher of Drawing; Author of 


D. R. Augsburg, 
* and ‘*Augsburg’s 


“Kasy Things to Draw, 
Drawing Books.”’ 

Virginia Baker, Primary Specialist; Contributor to 
Educational and Popular Magazines. 

Louise M. Wade Barnes, Formerly Teacher of Meth- 


ods in Grammar and Primary Reading, State 
Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Viola M. Bell, Supervisor’ Household Arts, City 
Schools, Pana, Illinois. 


Susie M. Best, 
Cincinnati. 


C. E. Birch, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Story-Teller in Public Schools, 


Anna Mae Brady, Primary Supervisor, State Normal 
School, Madison, South Dakota. 


Bertha H. Burridge, Principal Teachers’ 
Dept., Vergennes, Vt. 


Bertha E. Bush, Writer 
Author of ‘*Great European Cities, 


Training 
of Educational Stories; 
”* ete. 


Annie Chase, Author of ‘‘Nature Stories for Youngest 
* Readers,”’ ‘‘Little Plant People,’’ ‘Little 
Plant People of the Waterways,”’ etc. 


Ida Hood Clark, Director of Elementary Manual 
Training, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Director of Art, Washington 


Court House, Ohio. Contributor to Art 
Magazines. 

G. B. Coffman, Superintendent City Schools, Pana, 
Illinois. 


Fanny Comstock, Formerly of State Normal, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


Fred H. Daniels, 


Anne Dillon Durr, Primary Supervisor and Institute 
Lecturer. 


Supervisor of Art, Newton, Mass. 


Ruth O. Dyer, Critic Teacher, State Normal, Conway, 
Arkansas. 


Philip Emerson, Principal Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


Ida V. Flowers, Teachers’ Training School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Maude M. Grant, Principal Central School, Monroe, 
Michigan; writer of numerous Educational 


Articles, Stories and Rhymes. 


Laura Dunbar Hagarty, ‘Teacher of English, Teachers’ 
Training School, Buffalo. 








Jean Halifax, Contributor to Educational and Popular 
Publications. 


Carrie P. Herndon, Principal Irving School, Ham- 


mond, tndiana. 


Lester S. Ivins, M. S., State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Ohio; President National Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. 


Edgar S. Jones, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Illinois; Author of Arithmetical Manuals, 


Nina B. Lamkin, Director Physical Education, Y. W. 
C. A., St. Louis. 


G. W. Lewis, Author of ‘The Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling.’’ 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay, Author of ‘House of the 
Heart,”’ ‘‘The Silver Thread,’’ and other Folk 
Plays, Pageants, etc. 


B. Ped., Author of “Fuzz in 
* ete. 


Emma M. Maguire, 
Japan,”’ ‘‘Primer from Fableland, 


Alice G. McCloskey, Director of the Department 
of Junior Naturalists, Cornell University, 
New York. 


Lewis S. Mills, Agent of -Connecticut State Board of 
Education and Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


and Verse Writer; 
etc, 


Annie Stevens Perkins, Music 
Author of ‘‘Thoughts of Peace,”’ 


S. Emily Potter, Author of ‘Rainy Daisies and 
Parasols’? and other Plays for Children. 


Ella M. Powers, Author of ‘‘A Dickens Reader,”’ 
“Story of the Pilgrims,’’ etc. 

George A. Race, Supervisor of Public School Writing, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Jean Sherwood Rankin, 
English. ”’ 

Sara M. Riggs, Professor of History, State Normal, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Laura Rountree Smith, Author of “Sixty Musical 
Games and Recreations,’’ ‘‘Games and Plays 
for Children,”’ ‘*Four Little Cotton Tails,”’ ete. 


Bertha L. Swope, Director of Physical Education, 
Kast Cleveland, Ohio. 


Treadwell, 
Chicage. 


Author of ‘Everyday 


Harriette Taylor Principal Joseph 


Warren School, 


Thomas B. Weaver, Co-author with Laura Rountree 
Smith of ‘Primary Song Book;’’ Author of 
‘*Weaver’s School Songs,”’’ etc. 


In addition to the above there are many other practical and successful teachers who have 


contributed to the text of these books. 


Taken together they comprise the greatest array 


of .talent ever engaged in the production of a work intended exclusively for teachers. 


teachers of the state. 


The subject matter is up to date, embodying the latest 
and best methods used by the most successful teachers of 


the different grades of school work. 


In recognition of the merit of the books, I have added 
a set to my library and gladly recommend them to the con- 


sideration of other teachers. 
J. E. Smith, 


Supt. of Public Schools. 





A Strong Endorsement 


The following is one of many endorsements of 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers received from leading educators. 


Dresden, Ohio, May 21, 1915. 


I have made acareful examination of Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers, and find it an excellent 
work and a boon to teachers and those preparing to teach. 


It covers the entire field of school work and is right in 
line with what the County Normal Schools are offering the 
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Agents Are Wanted 


to take orders for Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers in combination ‘ 
with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans in every locality. 


Liberal Commission. 
Exclusive Territory. 


Orders can be easily taken 
from a very large per cent 
of grade and rural teachers. 

Permanent Positions. 

Steady Employment and 
extended territory can be 
given a limited number of 
Agents. Retired Principals 
would find this work not only 
congenial but well worth 
while from a financial stand- 
point. 

-Ask for terms and iat” 3 
information, and state 
whether you can 
devote all or a ASS as 
part of your’ , é = 
time to the vA “9 vine 
work. << Ss 
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CUT ALONG THIS LINE __ 











full $5.00 has been paid. 





Name _ _. 


a) 
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CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


the four $1.00 deferred payments. 


without any cash payment. 
the books ma) be obtained, by 








Street or R. R. No. 
NOTE: Should you remit the full cash price ($4.75), use this Llank, striking out the portion edferting * to 


Use This Order Blank 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, and send Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
fér one year at Your special combination rate of $5.00. Of this amount I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and 
agree to pay balance, b) remitting direct to the office of the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans‘ille, N.Y. 
as follows: $1.00 on the 15th of next month and $1.00_0n the 15th of each succeeding month ane the 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are not fails to 
me in every sense, I am to notify Jou by letter withir. ten days from their receipt, and that in that event 
You will give me instructions for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum en- 


closed herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


State 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS 
Subscribers to Normal Instructor- Primary Plans who have paid their subscription fee one year in ad” 
vance since ~_ Ist, 1915 can secure this set of books by merely signing and mailing above order blank» 
Change order blank making first 
such subscribers for $3.50 cash with order. Under no other conditions are 
the books sold Segeite from : x sons 


deferred payment 75c instead of $:.00. Or 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc., Albany, N. Y. | 


Sound Methods. Send for Bulletin. 


Years of Experience. 
Harlan P. French, President, 
fee ——— New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency , York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers, 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENC normal and college graduates, vocational and 


special teachers NEEDED, Write TODAY. 4035 Colcord Bldg... OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
No Advance Fee 2% ¢.,7th STREET, 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2522 sve NEw vor’ 
OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in U.S. Established 1855. CHAS.W. MULFORD, Proprietor 

12 West 9th St., Erie, Pa. 


THE ERIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 22 West bth St. Erie, Fa 


in High Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, and Special Schools. The Best positions are being wy a The demand 
for good io aghers i is greater then Bo are. o fee unless we secure a on WX for you. tto: — “*A square 





70 Fifth Avenue 





Has grade, high school and college positions to 








36th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers. Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers in great demand, 








—R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 











r_ mot 
Ss TRINGER, Vice President. 





deal for ail ASSEL, President. 

MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 

AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 








Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
FOR THE ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA. 


Boise, Idaho 


THE LEADING AGENCY 
We place the majority of our teachers in July, August 
and September. Write immediately for free circular. 











In choosing an Agency, give PAUL YATES of the YateseFisher 
Teachers’ Agency:at 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, an opportunity to see what he can do for you. 
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hers Wanted @>s> a 
sneer -— ROCKY MTT TEACH CHERS' 


West. Write us today. Wm, Rufier, Mgr. LZ ap (ap Ag Au Ld ao) Oa at 
The LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY in The Rocky Mountain Region. | 
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] ye —Stories, poems, photo plays, etc. are | POSITIONS of all kinds fer TEACHERS 
AUTHORS: wanted for publication. Submit Mss. | write agg ve qualitications. REE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’ “4 Marion, Ind. 


tor free examination, Literary Bureau, NI6, Hannibal, Mo. 


Report Cards 





On front page isa neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, 
Grade, Term and Teacher. Second and third pages contain 
blanks for9 mo, term and space for three examination grades 
with reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 


hep history, physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, 
mo, average, also six blank spaces for extra branches, The last page contains notice to parents and space for 
signature anda promotion blank. We sell many oft hese and they give entire satisfaction. One of our patrons, 
Miss Cora Mackey, Longview, Texas, says : “I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them 
better than any others.’ Price postpaid, 15e per dozen, including good substantial e nvelopes to match. We 


have an espec ‘ially fine souvenir for Christmas 1915 and close of school for 1916. Send a 2c stamp for sample. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 1510 Canal Dover, Ohio. 


TE ACHERS  ] Prepare yourself for something bet- 
eter while teaching during this school 

year. Train to be a Commercial 
Home study. Begin now and be in a position next Sep- 
We guarantee a good position to every graduate. Write 
The Carvel-Gregg Schools (ming oN. 


~) 








Teacher. 
tember. 


918-920 Powell St., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


ra 











To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
trom all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
‘apidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
For full information and a sample 
address 





members. 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
i 
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Vincent B. Fisk, Sec. and Mgr. | 











| of the famous pictures found in numerous 


| have it in hand at such a time. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Book Reviews 





‘“‘A History of English Literature.’ 


By Walter S. Hinchman, A. M. Sint. 
12mo. 465 pages. The Century Co., 
New York. | 
The writer of this splendid volume has 
endeavored to put stress on the facts in | 
the history of English literature rather | 
than on the interpretation of it. Itisa 
narrative in terms of men rather than of 
ideas. It is prepared with the need of | 
the high school] pupil in mind. The work | 
is succinct, but plenty of space is given | 
to important figures. There are impor- | 
tant. chronological tables and lists of | 
books for reading, a chapter on Literary 
Forms, and one on Versification. The 
book is well written and well illustrated. 


“What Pictures to See in America.”’ 
By Lorinda Munson Bryant. Cloth. 
8vo. 356 pages. Over 200 illustrations. 
$2.00 net. John Lane Co., New York. 

‘‘See America first,’? may as well be 
applied to its art treasures as to its scenic 
wonders. This book gives an idea of 
the number of great pictures or pictures 
from great artists that are to be found 
in the art galleries of this country. Few 
of the great names seem to be missing, 
from Giotto through Fra _ Angelico. 
Botticelli, Raphael, ..Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt and Velasquez to the modern 
masters among European and American 
artists. Incidentally we learn that of 
the six hundred pictures painted by 
Rembrandt, over one hundred are in 
America. It is not a catalogue ora 





guide book for those who can visit 
these various galleries and see the pic- 
tures described, though it would add 
much to the value of such visit and ap- 
preciation of the pictures, if one would 
It is an 
interesting and instructive description 





' galleries, scattered from Boston to Fort | 





Worth and San Francisco. It is narra- 
tive in form and gives the story of the 
picture, or discusses the art involved, or 
talks of the artist, as may be most 
valuable. The teacher will find this a 
most helpful book for her instruction in 
“Picture Study,’’ and anyone interested 
in art will find it reall, valuable pe 
highly interesting. 


“Socialism and Syndicalism.” By Philip | 
Snowden, M. P. Cloth. 
262 pages. 40 cents. Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Socialists who have given serious study | 
to their theories are always very ardent. 
Moreover they appreciate the folly of | 
trying to argue about or defend socialism , 
without a fund of facts and a clear con- | 
ception of principles in the mind. Peo- | 
ple with a predisposition toward this | 
form of government and society will be | 
delighted to read this book of Philip | 
Snowden’s. It is a lucid, dignified, fair | 
presentation of this burning question, | 
and it draws the line unequivocally be- 
tween ideal socialism and the ‘‘unprac- | 
tical, undesirable’? scheme of industrial ! 
organization known as_ Syndicalism. | 
Those not familiar with this great world | 
movement ought to read such a book for | 
the sake of general information. The 
writer is) a Member of Parliament 
(Great Britain) and has written this 
book especially for ‘‘The Nation’s Li- 
brary.’’ The economic case for Social- 
ism, the progress of its development, its 
relation to religion, are convincingly 
presented. The book will take rank as 
a standard textbook on Socialism. 


‘“‘The Useof Money.’’ By E. A. Kirk- 
patrick. Cloth. 12mo. 226 pages. $1.00 
net. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

The author of this book has devoted 
much time and study to the matter of 
learning the child’s own attitude toward 
money. His counsel to parents regard- 
ing the means by which they may encour- 
age the right inclinations and curb those 
which make the spendthrift or the miser, 
is clearly and convincingly presented, 
and well worth following. While this 
would seem pre-eminently a book for 
parents, it contains much that teachers 


Small 12mo. 


LA 





will find valuable. It is divided into two 
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ELOCUTION 


I will give you *LESSO Sb MAIL 
and teach you the art 4 yes | 


Speaking, tic Reading and 
Entertaining, Elocution will make 
~~ popular and earn you money. 

ith my lessons mothers can teach 
their Children to Recite. Only the 
best literature taught. If you cannot 
go away to school, this is a ad opportunity. Send 
4 cent stamp for Semele E Recitation. 

dress 


THE DELSARTE COURSE IN EXPRESSION. 
Dept. B, 2652 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. pay, 

ady work, life positions, congenial ee 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 
sick leave with h pay. Monr thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education “sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A 


We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen in 


ht weeks 
at home and assure you 1 definite propositions froma apes 
ber of rel iable firms who will of seas you copercunities to 

Big P: rience re- re- 


Dept. 549 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
New York San 


Chicago 


Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical 
and Practical class work throughout the course. 
Minimum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information apply te 
MISS EK. C. BURGESS, SUPT., Box 31, Training 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


Dra wing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
L, trator; Paint in Water Colors 
4 or Vil, Let us develop your tal- 
7 ent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
‘our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 496, Omaha, Nebraska 


STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Cenferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law schoo) in 
zs S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instrue- 

ao fe mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 38 

at lawyers. Guarantee to Prepare Sag me a= bar ex- 

a meg Only law school giving ee and 

Public Speaking. School hichly it 

Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. Send today for 

Wtustrated Prospectus. Special eourses for Business Men and Bankers. 


| HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per year, with 
short hours under pleasant conditions 
and no fear of *‘lay-offs” or strikes. Ameri- 
can citizens 18 or over are-eligible. Our 64- 
page booklet contains list of pusitions, requirements, ete., 
and tells how you can prepare for **Exams”’ under the personal 
supervision ofa former U.S. Civil Service Secretary-Exami- 
ner. Bookletis FREE, without obiigation. Write to-day. 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Box 15t0 Rochester, N. Y 


MONTESSOR! SUMMER COURSE 


Montessori Teacher - Training School 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials, Resident and 
day students. S 000 building adjoin- 
ing <All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Ele- 
mentary and college preparatory courses. 
4th year teacher-training course begins 
Oct, 1, 1915. For illustrated folder address 
MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


for U. S. Government positions. $75.00 a month. 
Annual vacations. Short hours. Thousands of ap- 
pointments coming. Hundreds of appointments every 
month. ‘Puli’ unnecessary. Common education 
sufficient. Excellent chances for teachers. Write 
immediately for tree list of positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A93, Rochester, N, Y. 
Teachers Wanted [)2°Crr “Sano 
Big Commission. For Particulars address 
School, : 


St. Louis Watchmaking St. Louis, Mo, 
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Prosperity 


L 


had 


and Power for You 
LEAR 


er, 
independ ence— 


$5,000 to $10,000 yearly. ; 4A 
#,00 ope 10,00 renzly Hundreds of big salary positions 


ig firms, You can master La i- 
ethod trains you at home in spare tine, ley a. 
Course written in plain language by greatest professors. 
Endorsed by legal experts. Our method like that used in 
big Universities. Degree of LL. B. conferred. Course 
preeasse yee to pases ane reusired in bar examina- 
ee ‘uarantee to coach you free until successful. 
Complete Law Library Furnished if you exrel now. 
COMPLETE COURSE ritten by Dr. 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKINGE FQ E- E qsertes B. 
fessor Public Speaking in the College of the City of New 
York, Editor Public Speaking Revi ie Lecturer 
New York Board o Education. ete. oo ae 
written—greatest offer out—absolutely FREE to 
Write quick for free facts. Everything sent Free. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F-738 Chicago, IIL 








AGRICULTURAL COURSES Bt 
for TEACHERS sfs30"° 


Our course provides complete text, me- 
thods, aids and yb ey teaching 
Agriculture in rural and grade schools; 
topics for investigation, exercises, ex- 
Pp 3 directions forrural prog wate < 
field excursions, discussions with farmers, school and “3 
home gardens, etc. Personal attention given eachles- te 
son. Approved by rural ‘school supervisors and agricultural 
teachers. Diplomas granted. I i Catal 


ig gue free. 
Normal School of Agriculture, Dept. 1, Rochester, NY. 


A-GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation %5. Returned 
if not appointed. _ Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ree 























GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
\ places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous- 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work every where; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient. 


This Book 


tells of about 300,000 protected 
positions in the 8. Govern- 
ment service, where there is a 
big chance for you—if you want 
‘t-—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of 18 
or over. 

Special money back guarantee f 
if you write today for Booklet R, 
1140, IT IS FREE. " 

Earl Hopkins, Washington, D, C. 


Sone Al f 

at it. 

spare time. Learn Card Writ 
you 


, Sign Painting or Commercial 
Lettering and Design. It will 
good salary or establish youin a pusinces, of 
your own witha increasing income. 
en become ent, 80 can you. 
with Personal Guidance make the 
investigate now. Write for full information 


Resing School of Lettering and Design 90S Union Bidg., Cleveland, 2, 

































M. 
Individus|Inetruce 
course self-paying, 





Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FREE 
to teachers whose pupils use one or the other of our 
textbooks, Every teacher who evinces a fine pro- 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ Certificate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon- 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her class- 
room, and finds it an easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation. Write for our free booklet showing hand- 
writing specimens from first-grade pupils in the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 
particulars. 


The A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irvin ee, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
York. Y. Ch 





New ficago, Ill. 
120 BoyIston St., Palmer Building, 

ton, Mass. ' Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 


y liberally for furnishing our Free 
School Information to prospectiye boarding 
school students, Write for details. 
Association of U.S. Boarding Schools 
Times Bidg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 


We 












Great demand for 
Excellent Salaries com merciai 
Teachers, Take 
our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
vacation with us. A position awaits you. Write 
EVA M. WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 





HOFIE STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Cata- 
logue free. Teachers’ Professional College, Austin,Tex. 
WA N TE. $ character and ability to 

repare for good office 
positions. Il allow sufficient time to prepare, place 
you in a position, and let you earn money with whicls 


to pay fortraining. Address: L.C. SMITH, Prop., 
Greenfield Business College, Greenfield, Ohio 





Young men and women of 
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parts. Part One is ‘‘Home Training.”’ 
Part Two is ‘Training Outside the 
Home;’’ In this second part are such: 
chapters as: ‘‘ Institutions for Children’s 
Saving ;”’ *‘School Arithmetic and Fi- 
nancial Training.’’ ‘‘ Financial Training 
in School Affairs;’? ‘‘Home and Com- 
munity Life in Financial Training,’’ etc. 


**Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised. ”’ 
By Gen. Henry M. Robert. Cloth. 16mo. 
823 pages. $1.00. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago. 

It was in 1876 that Robert’s Rules of 
Order first appeared. After thirty-nine 
years of increasing popularity, the book 
has been enlarged and revised to meet a 
popular demand, and now is offered as a 
complete manual for organizing and con- 
ducting formal meetings. It is presented 
in two parts: Ist, Rules of Order, and 2nd, 
Organization and Conduct of Business. 


‘*Truly Stories from the Surely Bible. ’’ 
By Margaret Howard. Boards. 8vo. 
185 pages. $1.00net. Margaret Howard, 
60 Park St., Brookline Mass. 

These are not stories retold, but an 
adaptation of the Old Testament stories. 
The text of the King James version is 
followed, with only such passages or 
words omitted as are necessary to pre- 
serve the unity of the story and hold the 
attention of the child. As generally 
recognized, the literary quality of this 
text is unexcelled in our literature, so 
in preserving this the stories have a 
value which would be lost in any re- 
telling. The inspiration for this collec- 
tion and its title was given by a young 
boy who asked his mother to read a Bible 
story to 7 She asked him to bring 
one of his Bible stories re-told for chil- 
dren, but he said; ‘‘No, mother, I don’t 
want a made-over story. I want a truly 
story from the surely Bible.’’ The read- 
ing of these stories, while giving the 
children the best of literature, will help 
in forming a taste for the Bible asa 
whole and thus serve a double purpose. 


**Indian Legends.’’ By Marion Foster 
Washburne. Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 
144 pages. 45 cents. Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 

The legends contained in this interest- 
ing volume are new and fascinating. The 
Indians were very familiar with the hab- 
its of theanimals. They believed them- 
selves descended from the animals. The 
only way we can know the history of 
primitive people is by studying their 
traditions and legends. Very often the 
legends reveal very little of the history, 
but a great deal of the thought and in- 
telligence and religion of apeople. This 
book will give students and teachers an 
intelligent idea of Indian thought and 
life. The book is attractive in appearance 
and splendidly illustrated. 


“The Industrial and Commercial 
Schools of the United States and Ger- 
many.’”’ By Frederick William Roman, 
Ph. D. Cloth. 12mo. 385 pages. $1.50 
net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

With the thoroughness characteristic 
of a German scholar, the writer has 
plunged into an ocean of material, and 
with great skill classified and system- 
atized the details of this subject in an 
interesting and instructive manner. The 
book is a comparison of the character, 
quantity and quality of the instruction 
offered in the elementary schools for in- 
dustrial and commercial training of the 
United States and Germany. The his- 
torical growth of industrial education in 
each nation is presented. The effect of 
this sort of practical education in com- 
bating poverty and crime is shown. Itis 
technical and statistical but interesting. 


‘*Plane Trigonometry.’’ By A. M. 
Harding and J. S. Turner. Cloth. 12mo. 
220 pages. $1.10 net. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

he text of this book has been used in 
mimeographed form, and has proved sat- 
isfactory. Those interested in higher 
mathematics will find this volume a splen- 
did introduction to the puzzling intri- 
cacies of Trigonometry. The practical 
utility of trigonometric function’ is ex- 
plained, and they are introduced two at 
atime. For every process there is an 
illustrative example. The treatment of 
the logarithms is complete and intelli- 
gent. 


*‘Language Games for All Grades.”’ 
By AlhambraG. Deming. Cloth. 12mo. 








80 pages. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 








Five Things Which Every Teacher 
Needs at Opening-School Time 











1. Morning Exercises for All the Year. .®¥,J0SEPH 
A great collection of short, snappy things, arranged into ten months’ 
work. Contains 303 morning exercises, one for each day of the ten 
school months. Has 137 stories, 28 poems, also birthday exercises, songs 
and readings, references, etc. -252 large pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


2. Simplex Class Record. 


lished. Has space for 432 names. 

A simple card and pocket device for 
3. Simplex Seat Plan. keeping a correct seating list of the pu- 
pils for easy reference. Adopted for Chicago schools. Size, 6x9 
inches. Cloth. Price (with 100 cards), 35 cents. 


By ALHAMBRA 4G. 
4. Language Games for All Grades. pynjinG* Desiened 
to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s 
vocabulary. Contains 30 language games, teaching the correct use of 
troublesome words and forms of expression in a pleasant way. 96 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. (Or, with 53 cards for pupils’ use, 65 cents.) 


5. Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies. (33",. io. ready. 
No progressive teacher can afford to be without it. It is the ‘‘Blue 


Book’’ of best things for teachers and schools. Get a copy of this 
invaluable guide book today! 144 pages. Mailed free! 








The most convenient, compact and 
practical teachers’ class book pub- 
76 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 


Our 1916 Cata- 





pe MONEY REFUNDED if upon receipt 
you find books are not all that you desire. 


Beckley-Cardy Company 


Educational Publishers —‘‘The House of Better Material’’ 
312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
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If You Own a Camera and.-Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 
Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 
Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 
AKING PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but it is robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture. te ge 
more, the facilities at the command o 
the amateur photographer do not always “THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 
permit of first class work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired. 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner. 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. 
The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 
All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt. ° 


Schedule of Rates 
Prices for Developing Spool Films | Prices for Printing 


>a T 
Any 6 exposure film.......sssscccsessessseseeceeeeesens apie ea 3 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film ; 








214 44%, 34x41 of 324 x3! 
BRR, Bk Ei ecrscsncscesccsses 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements from any good 
negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. 
All our enlargements are 





“YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DOO THE REST’’ 











Clyde E. Hulbert, Mét.Art Dept, F. A. Owen Pub. co. Dansville,N.Y. 


aber UT 


Prices for Developing Film Packs RR AER EA ° 
Film Packs (any Size) ..........::0+sccceecseseeeeeees Q5c | Post Cards, from any size film, each........ 4 
: tng amauta a iat a ‘alll Post Cards 
Plates (any size) each ............sssseeeeeees indhaneietd aC - Reproduced from Any Photo | 
Bigs NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages | First DOZEM......+..-0++++ssssereeserereree reser Me = 
securely. Send by parcel post fully we postage. | Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ...36¢ 
Place name and address on package. Special Rates on Large Orders 


rinted on extra heavy Bromide © 






Prices for Enlargements Poe am will be furnished either mounted or unmounted as = 
7 esired. 

SIZE MOUNTED UNMOUNTED The average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will = 
4x 6 25 .20 give fine results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- = 
5x 7 40 30 ample,a 4x5 negative will make an excellent 16x20enlargement. = 
64x81 -50 40 The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- = 
8 x 10 65 50 tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 

10 x 12 1.00 80 tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a 

11 x 14 1.25 1,00 print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents = 

14x17 1, 1.25 to our prices. 

16 x 20 $2 00 $1.50 A trial order will convince you of the exceptional quality 
For sepia enlargements add 25% ofourwork. Send us one or more of your favorite negatives 

to the above prices. and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results. 
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BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 





LL ted 

















Prepawd by Teachers and 
Designed lor the Daily Use of 
Te = ia All Grades 





Ohe WVear's 


Qntertainments 


The 


“SCHOOLYEAR 





~ Faxon = 

















cloth. 
THE YBAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, 








9 $ Pre 
pared Es ly for Teachers, b 
Seeley’s Question Book pee, Statey, Socio el bea. 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
ay a rom | Cy eg? S fy ‘*Foundations of Education,’”’ ‘‘A New School Management,” 
=» BSSis $ ie G. Petticrew, a teaciier ’ successful experi é 
eg ye (oes joint bce! of “Every Day Plans.” ae See oe “i encanta 
The title ‘‘Question Book” is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
— are continually in need , and the demand is Jarge and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
pe Sos themselves, ‘‘Seeley’s” was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
resh and com plete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
justify — ve heey ae meg gar ry en which it has enjoyed since its publicatien 
S ‘lusion that such a OD ; 
great body of progressive teachers, ay ae err ae NTE oe wwe 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. Histor Nature Stud: 

oe Drawing Civil Coverament Lessons ro Manners 

_ ing Algebra Writing and Morals 

bs ography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
‘ammar Geography Methods of Teaching tudy of Events. 


iii iatiicated The Above Topics Are Treated: 
i . By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
se the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in Ay other Question Book Eiccees 
Secley’s as being the only ‘edagogical Question Book published. SECOND. By Questions covering 
8 Sor a i phase of each subject. THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 
ley’s Question Book should be in the hands of évery progressive teacher, in le for 
— od re enasing an Frepeting for examinations, Ami eet rene oe RE 
eley’s Question Book has 42’ 3, i i ine grad i stan. 
tially bound in silk cloth. bins vias masta aoe One ere neo CL. $1.00" 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Graces. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every D ay Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome Jan dooks, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational jouruals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 
_ These Plan Books contain such matteras the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting. 
_ They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 
They tell how to do,-what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 
A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been seeking, 
Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and Hise 
tory—Biographies—Geography— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems-— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 











The Most Attractive and (Volume 1. ............... Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever Volume 11 .. ....Winter Plans Price umes, ont enamel- 
Published for Teachers | Volume U11............... Spring Plans ed paper covers $1.00 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








> 4 COMPILE ANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments ©™?!LED_ AND ARRAN 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, ‘ 

_ The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented. A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 54x84 inches) well bound in silk 

PRICE $1.00. 


$1.90, 








mpiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 


Practical Selections a and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all po every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’”’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
i“ - peneeee seventy ave pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
nts giv : 


The Teacher and the School 

Some Helps in Arithmetic 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 

Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 

School Arts and Crafts 

How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 


A 320=-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’’ 


The School Year 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan, The text is divided into ten 
sections, each uromen one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘‘Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up thisdivision, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 


Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number &f chapters, and the many illus- 


trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time, 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


BG For various other Combination Offers which include above books see reverse side. “GU 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


books as a 
for securing four. 


your choice of these 
all five books 


(postpaid) 


three books for securing three 


your address, 


Two books for securing two new subscribers; 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, remit the full $1.25 to us and we will send to 


reward for your services. 


SPECIAL 











September 191 5 


It is not only knowledge of. grammar 
| that we are after, but correct habits as 
well. Habit in the use of good language 
_ among children requires constant repeti- 
tion of the right kind of drill. Children 
enjoy repetition, which is a fact to be 
devoutly thankful for. Now there are 
| about thirty errors in grammar which 
occur persistently. This book combats 
these errors by substituting the right ex- 
pression by means of a game—just the 
motive “to get interest and encourage 
repetition. A set of cards accompanies 
the book, and are to be used in the play- 
ing of the language games. 


___ **Manual of Stories.’” By Wm. Byron 
Forbush. Cloth. 12mo. 310 pages. $1.50 
net. George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The claim is made for this book that it 
is the most comprehensive one of its kind 
yet published. It certainly covers all 
aspects of this important subject. Part 
II is devoted to the detailed description 
of the remarkable system of bottle-doll 
story-telling. There is a long list of 
sources for stories. Also a very full list 
of story-plays is given. Among various 
sorts of lists is that of a dozen lists of 

| best stories especially prepared for this 

| volume by the leading story-tellers in 

America. 


| **Days with Uncle Jack”’ (Davis-Julien 
| Reader.) Part II. By John W. Davis. 
| Cloth. 12mo. 480 pages. D. C. Heath 
| & Co., New York. 


| 


“To make a task of poetry is to kill 
| the love of it,’’ and to compel children to 
| analyze, dissect and classify the parts of 
| the best prose literature is to make chil- 
| dren tired of it and apt to avoid it or 
| lose the right interest in it when school 
| days are over. Thus thinks John W. 
| Davis, Director of the Bureau of Attend- 
ance, Board of Education, New York 
City. And with this conviction he has 
prepared this reader. The material is to 
be read, not analyzed. Exercises for the 
correction of the bad habit of mumbling 
in careless use of lips and mouth are 
given. Plenty of material for dramati- 
zation is found in the volume. The work 
is designed for the fifth year classes. 


‘““The Psychological Method of Testing 
Intelligence.’’ By Dr. W. Stern. Trans- 
i lated by Dr. G. M. Whipple. Cloth. 
12mo. 160 pages. $1.25. Warwick & 
York, Ine., Baltimore, Md. . 

Dr. Stern has written this monograph 
as a summary of the methods and results 
of recent testing of intelligence. The 
plan of the book is that it begins with 
an introductory section upon the nature 
of intelligence; then follow single tests 
and series of tests; then, the method of 
age-gradation (Binet-Simon Method), 
| and finally the estimation and testing of 
| finer gradations of intelligence. In 
| Dr. Stern’s opinion intelligence testing 

is one of the most promising: fields of 
_applied psychology. His book is very 
| interesting to those who are ‘‘psycho- 

logically inclined. ”’ 


“The Feelings of Man.’’ By Nathan 
A. Harvey. Cloth. 12me. 284. pages. 
$1.60. Warwick & York, Inc., Balti- 

' more, Md. 

The author has a ‘‘physiological hy- 
pothesis’’ which he makes the basis of all 
his interpretation of human ‘‘feelings.’’ 
If a number of related facts lead to one 
common cause he makes that a hypoth- 
esis and works out his whole theory 
with that mechanistic reasoning. It is 
very interesting both to the psychologist 
biologist and. teacher. It is a new 
way to account for the many strange 
phenomena of our feelings. 





The Merriman-Webster Dictionaries 
have received the Grand Prize, which 
means the highest honor, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. The exhibit made 
by the publishers of these dictionaries 
is a very interesting one.. One feature 
is a complete chronological set of the 
various editions, beginning with the first 
little book published by Noah Webster 
in 1806, up to the New International of 
today in its various editions and bindings. 
The exhibit shows in ‘a comprehensive 
way what Webster's Dictionary has 
grown to be, something of its history 
and what it stands for in the world of 
scholarship. The Merrimans have pub- 
lished the Webster dictionaries since 
1848, 
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CLEAR PICTURES, 
SIMPLE OPERATION, 
VARIETY OF USES 
Those are the three vital feat- 
ures ofa projection lantern— 
and they reich their maximum 
in the wide range of models 

of the 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


























For average class room work - 
the Model C (illustrated) is 
an ideal equipment for lantern 


slide use. It has the new 
gas-filled Mazda Lamp—auto- 
matic and giving the utmost 
illumination required. Sim- 
ple in operation and perfect 
in both optics and mechanics. 
Price complete, $30 and up. 


Other models—for projecting 
Opaque objects, $35 and up. 


Write for information and for 
interesting descriptive circus 
lars about Balopticons. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©) 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NX. 


Leading makers in America of Microscopes, 
Photographic Lenses, Binoculars and other 
high grade optical products 






































GOLD MEDAL GRAYONS 


Medal of Honor—Highest Award on Crayons and 

Chalks at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
“Crayola”? Colored 
“Boston”? Pressed 








*‘Spectra’”’ Pastel 
Lecturers’ Chalks 
Blackboard Chalks, etc. 
Send for samples and catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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Educational Progress 


In round numbers there were 22, 000,000 
persons enrolled in educational institu- 
tions in the United States in 1914, ac- 
cording to the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education just issued. 
Of these over 19,000,000 were in ele- 
mentary schools; 1,374,000 in secondary 
schools, both public and private; and 
216,000 in colleges and universities. Close 
to another hundred thousand were in 
normal schools preparing to be teachers, 
67,000 were in professional schools, and 
the remainder were scattered through 
other types of institutions. The teach- 
ers for this educational army numbered 
700,000, of whom 566,000 were in public 
schools. In point of rapid growth the 
public high school still presents the most 
impressive figures; the enrollment for 
1914 is greater by over 84,000 than for 
the year before. 

The cost of education for the year, as 
estimated by the Bureau, was $750,000, - 
000. ‘‘This three-quarters of a billion 
is @ small amount when compared 
with other items in the public expense, ”’ 
declares the report. “It is less by 
$300,000,000 than the cost of running 
the Federal Government; it is less than 
one-third the Nation’s expenditure for 
alcoholic liquors; it is only a little over 
three times the estimated cost of ad- 
missions to moving-picture theaters in 
the United States for the same year. 
Measured in terms of products of the 
soil, the United States spent somewhat 
more for education in 1914 than the value 
of its cotton crop, somewhat less than 
the value of its wheat crop, and less 
than half the value of the agsnual harvest 
of corn; while the Nation’s bill for edu- 
cation was less by nearly a hundred 
millions than the value of the exports 
from the harbor of New York in the 
calendar year just passed. ’’ 

Very little increase is yet to be noted 
in the average term for public schools. 
Between 1910 and 1913 the increase was 
from 157.5 days a year to 158.J—a 
growth of only six-tenths of a day in 
three years. Attendance has improved, 
however. The average number of days 
attended by each person enrolled in- 
creased from 113 in 1910 to 115.6 in 1913. 

Special subjects treated in this year’s 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education include: The Junior High 
School; Montessori Schools in the United 
States; Denominational Schools; Voca- 
tional Education; Education for Child 
Nurture and Home-Making; Schoo! Sur- 
veys; and Education for Special Classes 
for Children. 





Use of the Bicycle 


While the automobile occupies an ex- 
ceedingly prominent place on the roads 
and in the advertising columns of many 
magazines, the bicycle has not been 
eliminated, by any means. It is not 
only staying, but it is the statement of 
a leading house in that line that their 
sales have been larger and larger every 
year, and that ‘‘bicycles are as much a 
staple now as baby carriages.’’ It is 
also stated that there is a revival of the 
racing fever, and that the tendency is to 
swing away from the heavy machine 
back to the old style, light weight ma- 
chine with all non-essential equipment 
removed. It is evident to every ob- 
server that the bicycle is still serving a 
most important purpose, and that while 
its use is not so spectacular as might 
once have been the case, it fills a 
large place both for pleasure and utility. 
The Mead Cycle Co. of Chicago, Amer- 
ica’s largest producers of bicycles, have 
a complete new catalogue which may be 
had for the asking. 


Seven new Gaynor songs, are presented 
in the August list of educational records 
of the Victor Company. These hold a 
high place in the affections of children. 
They are sung by Olive Kline and Elsie 
Baker. Two Shakespearean songs, ‘‘ The 
Airs Sung by Ophelia.’’ from Hamlet, 
and *‘Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind’’ 
from As You Like It, are included in the 
month’s records. 





Teachers’ Journal Free 





If you wish a 20 page month- 
ly teachers’ journal, packed 
full of practical helps for 
teachers, send_us your ad- 
ane on 8 postal card at once. 


MILFORD, N. Y. 





The Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


By G. W. LEWIS, Chicago, Illinois. 


HE STORY METHOD has solved every problem in the teaching of reading and spelling 

that has puzzled rural and city teachers, primary supervisors, critic teachers, institute in- 

structors, and county and city superintendents. 
_ Some time ago a leading superintendent of the South, after hearing a lecture on the teach- 
ing of reading in general and the teaching of “THE STORY METHOD” in particular, and 
after seeing the method demonstrated with a class of children, remarked, ‘I believe the mil- 
lenium of the teaching of reading has really come.” 

Practically every teacher who has ever used the Story Method is of the same belief. For, 
through story, song and play the Story Method takes all the drudgery out of the work, and 
schoo] becomes a veritable fairyland of pleasure for both teacher and pupils, who are always 
eager to hear the nextstory, 

The happy mood in which the method puts every one and the eagerness that puts every pupil 
on the tiptoe of expectation to hear the next story are a wonderful help in bringing about the mar- 
velous results achieved. 

While other methods of teaching reading appeal almost solely to a receptive form of the con- 
trolled attention, the Story Method takes every possible advantage of the instinctive attention and 
appeals to the child through pleasure, 

This presentation of the work in such a manner as to appeal to the pleasure-induced attention 
of the child is the largest factor in producing the surprising results. Another large factor is the sys- 
tematic and orderly preseutation of the work involved in the twenty units cf introductory work pro- 
vided in the manual. As the work moves forward one phonic fact at a time is presented and the 
progress is like the ascent of a flight of easy stairs in which each broad tread in turn becomes the 
sure foundation from which the child with a gentle rise may mount to the next step. 

Through story, song and play, a complete phonic scheme is presented which enables the child, 
during the first six to eight weeks of school. to build up more than eight hundred phonic words, and 
which involves a thorough development of the vocal organs and accurate ear and eye training. 

The method moves along the line of least resistance. It begins with phonic words and holds the 
sight words largely in abeyance until the pupil has gained a knowledge of phonic laws that makes 
him practically independent so far as all phonic words are concerned. When this has been done 
nine tenths of all the difficulties of sight words will have vanished. 

The three steps, by which the beginner is taught to build phonic words, are so simple and so defi- 
nite that after six to eight weeks the average normal child will make an excellent pupil teacher and 
will render etticient help in giving personal instruction to those pupils who enter school late or for 
any other reason may be backward or need special help. 

Another large factor in the suecess of the Story Method is the equipment which the Story Method 
provides for the use of the teacher in her work. This equipment has been prepared expressly for the 
use of the Story Method teacher and it is carefully adapted to her needs. It may be used with one 
pupil or with a class of fifty or more. 

The Story Method may be used to great advantage in conjunction with any word or sentence 
method, and it may be used with any series of text books. 

The fact that your city, county, or state may have an adopted series of readers will not interfere 
in the least with your use of the Story Method, 

The method is now used by many schools in every state that has adopted state readers, and progres- 
sive county superintendents are urging their teachers to use it. It has received the heartiest recommen- 
dation of N, C. MacDonald, State Inspector of Consolidated, Rural and Graded Schools for North Da- 
kota. In Kentucky, where they have readers adopted by the state, and have a stute course of study, 
it has received the stamp of approval of Prof. T. J. Coates, First State Rural Supervisor, and it is 
being used in numerous schools. The Story Method has been taught in many summer schools and in- 
stitutes and will be taught in many more the coming year. 

In the Cook County Institute to be held in Chicago during the week beginning August 30th, 
1915, the Story Method will be taught by Miss Rosina R. Merritt, who has used it for five years, and is 
now Supervisor of Practice at the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis, 

O. E. NEAL, Clearwater, Nebr., says: - 

** $100 is a low valuation to place on the increased efficiency of a teacher who uses your 
method. The method has been worth several hundred dollars to the school I taught.”’ 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ADDRESS— 


G. W. Lewis Pub. Co., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Start a Class in Agriculture and 
Increase Your Earning Power 


Great demand for teachers who can teach agriculture. 
A State Rural School Supervisor says: **The teacher who 
does effective work in teaching agriculture in a small school 
is invariably singled out for advancement to a good paying 
position in a higher school.’* The demand for teachers in 
these higher schools must be met from the ranksof teachers now 
in service who add agriculture to the subjects they can teach. 


Our correspondence course provides complete text, methods of 
teaching agriculture, topics for investigation, exercises and experi- 
ments, directions for rural improvement programs, field excursions, 
discussions with farmers, school and home gardens, and everything 
needed to qualify a teacher to do effective agricultural work in rural 
and grade schools. 


Approved by Educators 


“A State Agent of Rural Schools says: ‘‘I heartily approve of 
your correspondence course in agriculture for public school teachers. 
There is a field for such work.’’ A State Supervisor of Rural Schools 
says: ‘‘A correspondence course in agriculture would certainly be 
worth to the individual all the time and effort necessary to carry it. 
You will be rendering a real service in offering such a course to per- 
sons who may not attend school.”” A Supervisor of ‘Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs says: “I think a correspondence course in agriculture for 
teachers is a good plan. We need better qualified teachers in this im- 
portant subject.’”” We have many more expressions of approval from 
educators and school authorities. 


Fifty Lessons in Course. Thirty-five on the funda- 
mentals. of agriculture, and fifteen on effective and 
approved methods of teaching it. 


Send for our Prospectus, using blank below. 
in which you are now teaching, or expect to teach. 


Bese Sees e eee Sees Pet eemweeeeenseweseeweeee ees eee eee eee 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please check school 


Gentlemen: Please send particulars in regard to your correspondence course in 
sease: Se rural 
agriculture for teachers. I teach in a< ......... grade -school. 
eee 
OG dake sas bitmesivebeers Rettaylagveebsmeitccs catecus ee ie Be OR Glee. oc iccctecesc rece erecnetees 
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Esterbrook 


r’ 
School Pens 


Why are Esterbrook 
Pens used in a great ma- 
jority of the public schools? 
Because they are the easiest 


writing, longest-wearing of all 
pens and have given entire satis- 


faction for more than a _half- 
century. 


Send 10c for useful Metal box 
containing samples of school pens. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden. N. J. 














The Best Argument For 


° ?, 


GLUE 
‘IT STICKS” 









In handy tubes 
for the desk and 
in cans for larger users 





Other Dennison Specialties 
for Teachers 
Mucilage Gummed Labels 
Crepe Paper Doll Outfits 


Paste Transparency Outfits 











Send 10 cents for a copy 
of our standard instruction book 
Art and Decoration 


Dennison cMamupachuing 


THE TAG MAKERS 


So 


Boston New York PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO Sr. Louis 
Lonpon BERLIN Buenos Aires 























SCHOOL SUPPLIES. {2'stosze mafiea 
* free to Teachers. 

Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
arches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Dipiomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA, 
rammarinschool. The 


G RA M MAR ks and systems are in 


I have new book and new system. 
915 E. 55th St.. CHICAGO. 





Few are those who learn 


fault. 
G. S. HUGHS, 





Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers ; $25 to 


Teachers 
ee $51) per week ; railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recreation in Village Schools 


If you were to tell the average proud 
parent of the average small town that 
almost any school boy of the big, con- 
gested, play-suffocating cities can jump 

| farther, run faster and chin himself more 
' times than his own village-bred son, he 
would probably look you indulgently in 
the eye and ask if you really felt quite 
all right today. People have heard so 
much about how the slums dwarf chil- 
dren and how the city has to recruit its 
sound, able-bodied men in rural districts 
that the inferiority of city-grown lungs 
and muscles has become a kind of a by- 
word. 

In order to get at the facts in the 
case, a man connected with the Russell 
Sage Foundation was recently led to 
apply his yardstick to this particular 
| tradition. Selecting certain athletic 
| tests which are commonly met by large 
numbers of schools in New York and 
other large cities, he took them back to 
the good old New England town of 
Ipswich and tried them on its home- 
grown school children. The tests were 
in jumping, running and chinning and 
the passing marks in these three events 
which the Ipswich boys were asked to 
make are met each year by thousands of 
boys of the same age in many large 
cities. Only one, however, was able to 
fulfill the three simple requirements for 
elementary pupils while among the high 
school lads there was not a single student 
who was able to make the marks set for 
| boys at that age. In the chinning, or 
| pull-up, the Ipswich boys were able to 
| do only about one-half as well as boys 

from some of the most congested sections 
of New York City. 
: Mr. Howard Roscoe Knight, who made 
| this investigation, does not claim that 
| the results demonstrate an all-round 
| physical inferiority on the part of these 
| Ipswich boys. They had had no body 
training in their schools. The New York 
boys, on the other hand had enjoyed sys- 
tematic physical education since entering 
school. The comparisons, in other words, 
are straws which indicate that the large 
cities are overcoming their defects as 
habitats for the human animal, and that 
if the towns and villages do not wake up 
they may some day suffer the chagrin of 
having to look upon the large cities as 
health resorts. Mr. Knight’s survey of 
the recreational life of Ipswich which, 
by the way, numbers about 6,000 souls, 
gives many evidences to support the 
growing belief that the small town, al- 
though blessed with play spaces, is really 
in a bad way because it has nobody whose 
particular business it is to run the play 
plant. <A playground is like a theater. 
, To draw large patronage it must be ef- 
ficiently managed. Play activities do, of 
course, go on without paid guidance in 
small towns as well as everywhere else. 
Shooting craps, card playing, breaking 
windows, swapping yarns at the livery 
stable, joy-riding, pranks down in the 
| lumber yard, jumping freight trains— 
| such pursuits flourish without stimulation 
—like weeds—everywhere. But if you 
have large fields, ample yard and spa- 
cious halls, somebody must be on hand 
with an attractive program or the recre- 
ation facilities which you want your 
young people to use will probably be 
little patronized. Ipswich possessed no 
systematic physical training nor expert 
play leadership, and its recreational life 
showed the result. After school on three 
different days more than sixty per cent 
| of the 696 boys and girls observed were 
| in the street and less than seven per cent 
were using the athletic field. Over two- 
thirds of the boys and over one-half of 
the girls attend the ‘‘movies’’ once a 
week or oftener. Sixty-nine per cent of 
the boys and fifty-two per cent of the 
girls expressed a preference for those 
subjects which are readily classified as 
**thrillers’’ while but five per cent of the 
boys and three per cent of the girls 
mentioned films that could be called 
educational. 

The report of this survey, which has 
just been published, throws an illumina- 
ting light upon many other features of 
the recreational life and needs of a small 
town. In closing it presents a program 
of future developments for Ipswich, 
many provisions of which would apply 
with equal appropriateness to other 
towns and villages throughout the United 
States. 























Among the recommendations 


given are the following: 

Physical Training for all boys.and girls 
as aregular part of the school curriculum. 

Teaching of games for home and play- 
ground use. : 

The extensive use of group games in 
physical training and the use of the Ath- 
letic Badge Test and Group Athletics. 

Equipment of each school and school 
yard with sufficient apparatus to enable 
teachers to make the best possible us of 
recess time. 

Grading of school property wherever 
necessary to render it most useful. 

That in the next school building erected 
a gymnasium with lockers and shower 
baths be provided. 

That the building be equipped with 
movable furniture so that its classrooms 
may be used for civic, social, and recre- 
ational purposes after school hours. 

The organization of a Public Athletic 
League. 

A permanent Holiday Celebration 
Committee. 


Free Agricultural Charts 


The word ‘‘free’’ in an advertisement 
is sometimes misleading, except when 
applied to a catalogue or other advertis- 
ing matter. ‘lo have a great company 
make an offer of large value absolutely 
‘‘Free to Teachers,’’ and pay for a page 
advertisement in which to make it, is 
quite unusual. Yet this is what the In- 
ternational Harvester Company does: on 
page 14 of this issue. There is abso- 
lutely no string to this offer. It is a part 
of the great campaign which this com- 
pany is condutting through its Extension 
Department, of which Prof. Perry .G. 
Holden is the head, to extend agricultural 
knowledge and to improve conditions of 
agriculture. Conservation of: health and 
bettering conditions of - community-life 
are included in this great movement.- It 
happens that we have a- leading article 
this month by Prof. Holden. This has 
no connection with the matter touched 
upon in the advertisement, and was se- 
cured from Prof. Holden as a prominent 
educator, who has a real message to 
teachers. : 

In another place we also publish a 
most interesting article concerning the 
anti-fly campaign in Chicago, a work in 
which the International Harvester Com- 
pany has a large part, and towards 
which it has contributed very largely by 
its educational and inspirational methods. 

Every teacher who can make use of 
these charts should send for them. Their 
value both in class use and before the 
larger public is indicated. It is part of 
a great educative work being done by 
this big corporation and you should take 
advantage of the opportunity to help 
your pupils and your community. 


An Unexcelled Record 


Ridpath’s History of the World has 
been advertised for a long time in our 
magazine and in prominent position. It 
appears this month on our back cover, 
and is sure to attract the attention of 
our readers. We are not writing this 
paragraph to call attention to this partic- 
ular announcement, but to impress the 
fact that during the time that we have 
advertised this, a very large number of 
our readers have availed themselves of 
the offer made by the Western News- 
paper Association, and have purchased 
the books. Not one complaint from all 
these purchasers has ever been received 
by the publisher or by ourselves. This 
is a pretty strong testimonial, but is not 
to be wondered at when the character of 
the books is considered. A History of 
the World is a very desirable part of a 
teacher’s library, especially of those 
teachers who desire to improve them- 
selves in a broad way und make them- 
selves worth more in this field of work. 
This set of books is of standard quality, 
and should be especially appreciated by 
teachers. ‘I'he author, Dr. Ridpath, was 
himself a teacher and was Professor of 
History in De Pauw University for many 
years. He spent twenty years in writing 


this history and he knew how to make it 
interesting and instructive in the high- 
est degree. If you have not already pur- 
chased this work, send the coupon to the 
Western Newspaper Association and 
learn the full particulars as to price, 
terms, etc. 
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Give Your Child 
a Right Start | 
by Using the 


Faulkner Primer Stencils 


It gives the child training in concentration. 
Teaches first ] in writing and reading. 
Lays foundations of arithmetic. Unlike the 
scratchy Sand Paper Apparatus, these cards are 
a delight to the eye and the touch. A pleasing 
game. 33 stenciled cards 8!4x12 inches—one 
for each letter of the alphabet, and figures 1 
to 9. Postpaid $2.50. 


The Faulkner School, Dedham, Mass. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A NEW BOOK FOR THIRD AND FOURTH 
YEAR WORK BY 
Douglas C, Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
With Type Study Stories Written by 
Lura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Training School 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, II. 
PUBLISHED JUNE 1915 
The book covers the work given on this subject in the 
Course of Study for the Schools of Illinois, month by 
month, and supplies material which teachers every- 
where find great difficulty in obtaining. It is prepared 
along different lines from anything yet published for 
this subject. The language is simple for the pupils’ 
study. The instructions and information forthe teacher 
are the most definite ever furnished inthisline. Every 
teacher of Home Geography should have the book. 
Send 40c in_money order or bank draft for 
Sample copy. We cannot send free copies. 
Representatives wanted for state and county institutes. 


McKNIGHT & McKNiGHT, Publishers, NORMAL, ILL. 






































Giant Playground 
Apparatus 


increases efficiency in 
the school and Statistics 
show that it will reduce 
Juvenile delinquency. 
ns Catalog and full particulars on 
wASequice” application. 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Council Bluffs, Ia. Dept.Q 

















WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Sentence Builders, Number Bui 1 
Builders, Number Cards, Phono; sna tiek Disha 
Sewing Cards, Drawing Stencils, Colored Sticks.’ 
Pegs and Cubes, pee Boards, Weaving Mats, Toy 

ted Maps, Gummed Stars & Seals, 
Hino, Modeling, Oley 
riting Paper, Tablets, Paste, Dictionaries, ” Maps, ee 


The Dobson Evans Co., 40 E. Long St.. Columbus Ohio 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO TEACHERS 


rns, 


8, a 
Selesors, Folding & Cutting 











PICTURES AND CASTS FOR SCHOOLS 


CLASS GIFTS 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
10c to cover postage. 
National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago 





Send 




















Order From Manufacturer 


Rings, Fobs, Medals, 
CLASS PINS 


Made to order in ang style or mate- 
2 rial. Special designs and estimates 

free. 1915 catalog mailed free on 
CLASS PINS—-any design—prices as follows: 

LESS THAN 12 12 OR MORE 

STERLING SILVER - §$ .60 each 96.00 per dozen 
ROLLED GOLD .. 7.50 per dozen 
10K GOLD cee 5 18.00 per dozen 
14K GOLD - - - + 2.00 each 21.00 per dozen 


CHAS. S. STIFFT, Class Pin Manufacturer 
* Little Rock, Arkansas. 








request 























Medals and Badges 
FOR 


School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 











MBLEMS of 
Glass Pins Seecnirrion. tes 
eS 
ilt or Silver Plate 2c each a 
SIGS EMBLEM Cnc Conner roe 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—#1.00 each 
subject. Other pelp for Teachers on special terms. 





P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
s Invitations Announcements Etc- 
100 in script lettering. includ- 
ing. two sets of envelopes, $2.56, 
rite for samples. 
100 Visiting C: § 


ng Cards, - - - 5c, 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS rr 


66 pl e toacompetent and ready use 
rainind LIGPE NL of the Dictionary and fixing 

a the habit of consulting it, is 
one of the main duties that the school can perform for the student,’’ 


says DR. SUZZALLO, President, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Are your pupils forming the Dictionary Habit? 
Is your school equipped with the Latest and Best Dictionary — 


W 'S NEW INTERNA \L? 
EBSTERS NEW TIONAL ? 
This New Creation is an all-knowing special teacher answering with final authority 
all kinds of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geog- 
raphy, biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 2700 Pages. 
Over 6000 Illustrations, Colored Plates. 
The One Supreme Authority. It is the standard 
of the Federal and State Courts. The standard 
of the Government Printing Office. The stand- 
ard of nearly all the schoolbooks. Indorsed by 
||) State School Superintendents. All States (30 
seta HEN ‘aaa in number) that take official action regarding 
RUN Stats ea m the adoption of dictionaries recognize the 
y | Merriam Scries as authoritative. 


Would not a request to your school authorities 
bring the NEW INTERNATIONAL to your 
schoolroom? Give your pupils every oppor- 
; tunity to fix the dictionary habit. 

a co Z Set Write for specimen pages, FREE. 


Regular and India-Paper Editions, G» & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ide for a State teacher’s pen- . Dact 4s 
ante ee oe GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


ical training in all grades of the public atl 


schools. | TEACHERS!! F R E E 


There are over 18,000 regularly estab- 
A Flag for Your School 


lished libraries in the United States, 
containing more than 75,000,000 volumes, 
according to statistics just compiled by 
> bere oper Bureau of onc American patriotism should be instilled in the 
enum er 0 volumes 1S an Increase 0 minds of every school boy and girl, and the 
20,000,000 since | 1908. Of the 2,849 American Flag should grace the walls of every 
libraries containing 5,000 volumes or school room! 
over 1,844 are classified as “public and Your choice of a heavy silk flag 32x48 inches, 
society llbraries, ’’ and, 1,005 are school mounted ona varnished staff with gilded spear 
head, or a big 5x8 feet Standard U.S. flag made 
of finest bunting, with 48 stars sewed on both 
sides; guaranteed not to fade. 


and College libraries. 
New York State has amended the 
Either Flag Retails at $4 to $5 
Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 


school law relative to vaccination, mak- 

ing vaccination compulsory for admis- 

sion to schools only in cities of the first 

and second class. Whenever smallpox We send you 30 Emblematic Flag Buttons, post- 

exists in any other school districts or in paid. The children sell them at 10c each. Send 

the vicinity, the State commissioner of us the proceeds and specify which flag you want; 
it will be sent immediately prepaid. You are 
not out a penny and the children are always de- 

lighted to dispose of the buttons, or have them 


September 191 5 
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Educational Notes 


New Mexico has a new law providing 
that Spanish as a separate study may be 
taught in any public, elementary or high 
school in the State by a vote of the 
school directors. 


. vor \ 

: ¢ a \ 

EE SRR 
Ss ° 

== = You will not have trouble 

in interesting your children: in| 1 contend that we must not turn our 

music if your school uses the great public school system into recruit- 

ing stations, for the idea is false that 

1017 Best Son '§ | war is the supreme expression or the 

necessary school of a nation’s valor or 

This is such an interesting collection of | Of a virile world civilization.—John H. 

just the best of the new and old melodies, Finley, State Commissioner of Educa- 

that your pupils will like it as well as do | tion, New York. 

the 1,250,000 others now using it. Written : oar 

in easy keys— words and music complete. | , Florida has a new law providing for 

Patriotic, Sacred, College Songs, Folk Songs, | te@cher training in high schools under 

Songs of Sentiment and the Home. direction of the State Department of 

Education. The State appropriates $500 


I in lots of 100 or : : B 
3 iLe a Copy more, F.0.B. Chin to one high school in each county, pro 



































: , vided the county appropriates an equal 
au 70c a dozen, Prepaid, or 10c'a | amount. Another law also provides for 
single copy, prepaid. local option compulsory education to be 

a In 100 lots, part of order may include | adopted by vote of counties or school 

Beginner’s Book of Songs,” a siinilar book | districts. 
for younger tots and beginners, 
Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 











Recent school legislation in Illinois 
provides that the tuition of students liv- 
ing in a district not having a high school 
and attending a high school of another 
CHICAGO | district, be paid by the county in which 
the student resides out of the county’s 
share of the State School fund. Other 

















1116 Cable Building 





















| 
For Teachers 


Knowledge is taught day by day, 
not accumulated in a short time. So 
‘money is saved in small amounts and 
if properly invested it will repay 
youin earned dividends for the ear- 
nest effort expended in acquiring it. 

In order to meet just these con- 
ditions we have inaugurated a partial 
payment method so that you can be- 
gin with a small initial payment and 
then by making monthly installments 
you purchase high grade dividend- 
—=—— yielding securities. 


Write, °Phone or Call 
for Booklet Number 40 


Harris; WINTHROP & CO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery, 15 Wall Street, 
Chicago. New York. 












































health shall notify the school authorities 





and it shall be their duty to exclude 
from their school every child not fur- 
nishing a vaccination certificate from a 





A good text-book for grammar schools 
and smaller high schools is the new 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


by Mrs. Linco.y, published April 9. 


It has a complete modern course planned 
for one year with two lessons a week. 
There are 59 lessons on cooking and food 
groups, and 82 pages (20 chapters) on 
household science proper. (The appendix 
has also 32 lessons on sewing.) 

The book gives a plan for school credit 
for home work. . It also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. It is 
easy as @ book can be. Mailing price, 
60 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order. 

Debate Outlines, any subject. Both aftirmative 
and negative $1.00, either 50c. Complete discus- 
sions $2.50 per thousand words. 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words. 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Manuscripts of all kinds revised $1.00 per 
thousand words. 

Book Reviews a specialty. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 














The Lawton Duplicator 


4 





trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C. 

ving size and our 
ree trial offer, 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
: DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St.. N.Y. City 





Thirty days free } 


duly certified physician. 


As a result of legislation enacted dur- 
ing the current year, there are now only 
three states without compulsory educa- 
tion laws of some character. These 
three are Georgia, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Florida has adopted such a law 
most recently, and in its case it is op- 
tional with the districts or counties. 
On petition of one-fourth of the electors 
of any special school district or county, 
the county board shall call an election to 
determine the matter, and a vote of 
three-fifths in its favor is necessary to 
adopt the plan. While this is optional, 
it is a a clear recognition of the compul- 


sory principle and is regarded as a real | 


step in advance. 


From figures gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Education, it is esti- 
mated that the total sales of textbooks 
for use in public schools amounted in 
1918 to $14,261,768. The total enroll- 
ment of pupils was 18,213,786. For each 
pupil enrolled, the total annual sale of 
textbooks was 78.3 cents. The total ex- 
penditure per child for all school pur- 
poses is $38.31, so the cost of textbooks 
is thus approximately two per cent of 
the total cost of maintenance, support 
and equipment. The following figures 
concerning this matter have been com- 
piled: Amount spent in the United 
States each year for public schools, $483, - 
000,000; Cost of textbooks, $12,000,000; 
Number of pupils, 18,000,009; Cost of 
textbooks per pupil 67 cents. Of the 
annual expenditure for schools, text- 
books represent only 24 per cent. 


Teachers’ Agencies are now recognized 
as a part of the great educational sys- 
tem of the country. In 1914 at the Rich- 
mond meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A. the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies was established. At the Superin- 
tendence meeting in Cincinnati last Feb- 





Talk this over with your pupils Start 
the school year with a patriotic spirit -it 
helps to make better boys and girls. 





for their own, 


701-5 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 


THE JEFFERIS CO. 











| tically all the reliable agencies doing 
| business with teachers only. 
| sociation does not admit commercial 
; agencies nor teachers’ agencies which are 
|in any way combined with commercial 
agencies. It is expected that member- 


eral trustworthiness, and unprofessional 
conduct will forfeit such membership. 
Almost every agency manager has been 
taken from the ranks of successful ed- 
ucators, and most of them for years have 
| been found in the membership of the N. 
| E. A. It is therefore fit that the valu- 
able work of the agencies should be 
under the auspices of the N. E. A. 


J. M. Wallace, County Superintendent 
of Washita County, Oklahoma, showed 
commendable enterprise in issuing an 
educational section of the Cordell Beacon, 
the official county paper. This section 
embraced eight seven-column pages 
devoted to educational articles and news 
concerning many of the schools of the 
county. It was also finely illustrated 
with pictures of schooi buildings, in- 
teriors, a few teachers and many groups 
of pupils. The Superintendent says: “It 
is partly the purpose of this special edi- 
tion to create a healthy spirit of rivalry 
among all the schools; but especially to 
encourage and inspire the weaker schools 


year.’’ Asone of the evidences of prog- 
ress in the county it is cited that in 
1913 the per cent of attendance for the 
county was 67 per cent; in 1914 it was 
76 per cent and that in 1915 it will be 
about 85 per cent. Other evidences of 
educational improvement are mentioned, 
and these are not to be wondered at, 





of Mr. Wallace in charge. 


ruary the membership comprised prac- | 


The As- | 


ship in the association will indicate gen- | 


to greater and better efforts the coming | 


Schools and Epidemics 


Doubt as to the wisdom of closing 
| schools in epidemics of contagious dis- 
| ease is expressed by Dr. Francis George 
Curtis of Newton, Mass., in a bulletin on 
| the ‘‘Health of School Children’’ just 
issued by the Bureau of Education. He 
says: ‘‘If the schools are closed when 
an outbreak occurs, the children are 
turned loose from supervision; they min- 
| gle freely with one another in the 
streets, on playgrounds, and in each 
other’s houses. They are having an ex- 
tra vacation and enjoying themselves 
thoroughly and are unwilling to admit 
that they feel ill, lest they be kept 
at home and prevented from having a 
good time. For this reason they will 
not say they feel ill until the disease is 
well advanced, and they may be active 
sources of infection for some time before 
it is discovered that they are ill. If the 
schools are kept open and the children 
continue in the classrooms as usual, they 
are under strict observation and exam- 
ined daily by the school physician, sus- 
picious and infected cases being sent 
home for observation or treatment. In 
this way many children are sent home 
before they have had an opportunty to 
infect others, thus reducing the prob- 
ability of spreading infection. Further 
than this, the attention of the parents 
is called to the fact that the child is 
feeling ill and he is brought under treat- 
ment earlier. It seems, therefore, 
that keeping the schools open offers the 
best chance of safety for the pupils, 
| both collectively and individually.’’ 


} 
} 





| 


| Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 


with a superintendent of the character | control; these three alone lead life to 


| sovereign power.—Lord Tennyson. 








NO LAGGARDS ALLOWED 
_ON THE TEACHING FORCE 


The time doesn’t permit it. Are you 
up to the standard, interested, up to 
the minute in your work ? Look over 
this list and see what you need. 


Books for Teachers 


Vocational Guidance. By J. Adams 
Puffer. Illustrated.................. $1.25 
Five Messages to Teachers of Primary 
Reading. Nettie Sawyer Funk.... 1.00 
The Evolution of Dodd. William 
Hawley Smith.....................00006 
The Teachers’ Story-teller’s wer 
O’Grady Throop 
Hand Loom Weaving. Mattie ieee 
Todd. Illustrated.................... 90 
Industrial Work for Public Schools. 
Holton Rollins, Illustrated...... 90 
Common Sense Didactics. Henry 


Peer ee Serr rr rrr 


The Teaching of Geography in Elemen- 
tary Schools. Dodge-Kirchwey... 
Method in History. William H. 
PROB Svincnssescterasastearss eee 
Send for our Teachers Library List, free. It 
gives you a long list of books with full descrip- 
tion ofeach. The books in it will enable any 
one of you to take a fresh grip on your work. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


1.00 











HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any sate in the Umon. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


























COM. DRAPER 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam.in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. a Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs- Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in fons: with Ans .25 
14 wr ae Exam. in Geolo: with Ans .25 
14 Y Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 





* Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 
BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N. Rochester, N. Y. 














United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country within the coming two months, The 
Sa to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 

ours and annual vacations, and are life positions. 

Those interested shoul write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A 98, hester, : 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob: 
tainable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


Literary Service Based on Merit! We are 


especially well equipped to 
prepare outlines and complete work for Debates, Ora- 
tions, Essays, Talks, Speeches and Institute Discus- 
sions, Price per outline, $1.00. Other work, $2.00 per 
1,000 words, P. A, Miller’s Literary Agency, Dayton, Ohio, 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious rature and take orders in 
your community. 60 days’ work. Man or woman. 
Experience not required. Spare time may be used. 
International Bible Press, 804 Winston Bldg., Philade)phia 


LEARN SHORTHAND by mail, COMPLETE Course 

for $10. Send $1 for first two 

lessons. Completed in three to five months of spare time 
study. Used by footing ook schoois. Other courses ; COMMER. 
CUAL; NORMAL, P Write 1.0. Haynes, Prin, 

GRE ENBRIER NORMAL SC HOOL, Smoot, West V irginta 


WRITERS: Send Manuscripts 


for trial criticism. If we think them salable, we will 
tell you how and where to market them. 1000 words 
or less. 23c. MODERN LITERARY BUREAU, 
Irvington, Newark, N. J, 


Every Teacher and Poon 
needs a 10 cent 


SEE-RITE PENCIL 
POINTER. Hundreds 


of thousands in use. apec- 
ially adapted to the pocket 

school room or desk. ill 
last for months. Willy not 
break the lead. waste nen 

cil or litter the floor he 
adjustable Biase shaves like a plane, Special prices to 
teachers in dozen lots. Send a dime and get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. SEARIGHT MFG. COM- 
PANY, 45 Fort Strect, East) Dep't “D” Detroit, Mich. 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Fly Campaign in Chicago 


What the Schools May Do for a Community 


Chicago Public Schools had a Fly 
Campaign the week of June 7 to 12. 

The City Board of Health, the Chicago 
Medical Society, the Clean Chicago Fed- 
eration, the State Pure Food Commis- 
sion, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the Chicago Tribune, parochial 
schools, community organizations, and 
Women’s Clubs participated, but the 





This Boy Made His Own Set of Charts and Gave the Fly 
Lecture in Twenty Rooms of the School Building 


work was carried on under the direction 
of the Chicago City Schools. Two-thirds 
of the lectures were given in the 315 
schools, as many as thirty or forty lec- 
tures being given in some schools. Two 
hundred teachers formed part of the 
corps of lecturers. 





FLIES a77 FILTH 
CAUSE DISEASE 
ond DEATH... .« 


MAKE CHICAGO FLYLESS 
“FLY PREVENTION WEEK” 
mw JUNE 6 To 12 






































in every way possible to prevent the 
future propagation of these formidable 
disease carriers. 
WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, 
Mayor. 


The Department of Health also issued 
a proclamation urging all citizens and 





teachers to ‘‘give every assistance pos- 
sible to make the lessons 
of Fly Prevention Week 
effective and _lasting.’’ 
Dr. 
tion to the fact that 
Americans cleaned up 
Havana, situated as it is 
in a tropical climate, un- 
til it is a flyless city; yet 
American cities with a 
more intelligent popula- 
tion and five months of 
weather unfavorable to 
breeding flies, still accept 
this menace to health as 
a necessary evil. 
Superintendent of 
Schools Ella Flagg 
Young assigned District 
Superintendent Wm. Rob- 
erts to take charge of the 
campaign. Instructions 
and material were sent 
out from the Superintendent’s office, 
but each principal directed the work 
in her building. Almost without ex- 
ception, principals and teachers were 
very enthusiastic. Posters were placed 


in the halls and rooms of the buildings, 
special lessons on the fly given, essays 


& Make Up Your Mind & 
That you will not have 


Te 





FLIES 


1 nthe 


HOUSE 
the rheoteeed stlocse Ninive 


I 








Manure Piles, Dead Cote 
Rep Ras to Heath Office om 
Keep the Yards Clean. 
S:teen Windows, Doors, and Porches. 
Trap the Fly Before He Gets in 
Swat the Fly if He Gets in. 
See that Your Grocer 

teen a iri 
Flies. 
Keep Everlastingly at &% 

— 














Samples of Posters Used in the Fly Campaign 


The purpose of the campaign was to 
exterminate the House Fly by destroy- 
ing the breeding places, the work being 
carried on from the standpoint of health 
and business economy. 

The Chicago Medical Association also 
furnished two hundred lecturers, and the 
International Harvester 
Company loaned all of 
their Extension workers 
who were available and 
furnished eighty sets of 
Fly lecture charts, twenty 
sets of Fly lantern slides, 
and 100,000 pieces of Fly 
stencils, literature, post- 
ers, etc. 

On May 27 Mayor Wm. 
Hale Thompson issued the 
following proclamation: 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR: 
Recognizing that the 
plague of flies is respon- 
sible for a large propor- 
tion of the disease and 
death that annually afflict 
this community, I hereby 
prociaim the period of 
June 7-12, inclusive, as 
Fly Prevention Week, 
and urge that all residents of Chicago 
co-operate with the city government and 
all organizations endeavoring to elimi- 
nate flies, by cleaning up all breeding 
and feeding places of flies,.and endeavor 


written, fly traps made, and much em- 
phasis placed on the necessity of clean- 
ing up the breeding places of flies. 
Pupils at work making fly traps formed 
part of the commencement exercises of 
Crane Technical, Bryant and Goodrich 
Schools. 





Boys of Manual Training Department, Bryant School, 


Making Fly Traps 


| The commencement exercises of the 
eighth grade at Scanlon School, Mrs. 
Harriette Taylor Treadwell, Principal, 
were enlivened by the following express- 
ive yell: 


Evans called atten- 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and = for 
TEACHER®S’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tioms are added alter —— examination. 

The questions are g¢: ped by topics making 
the books SU TABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LA EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the cae of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHE pas or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS., 

Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. faction 
U.S. History Physiology Spellin 
Algebra Drawing. Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. oe 
4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr. Eng. st Vr hatin 
Eng. History ane: t History Civil 

hysics of Edu. Povchology 
Amer. thistory” Ckeansty Botany 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kiud we enclose an answer book free. 
Be Lei us send vou a dozen or more of each 


kind for your school. You can return anv 


not wanted and remit for the others when 























disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 

about 18 each and thev are worth more 

than this.to any one studying these subjects. 
Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


























A New Mental Arithmetic 


By €, S, PALMER, B, L., Principal of the Angola High Sehool, 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
mect the need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations, Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually eeqeehiog for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular class-work, It contains 
most of the mental examples given in the New York 
grade examinations during the past five yeurs; also many 
tuken from special tests given by district superinten- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. It contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
will arouse interest and enthusiasm in the dullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 
Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have ori do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 

stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

Ras We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. ‘hey are arranged for the signature of 
the parentseach month. Sizeof each 7!2x4 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen ; 3 doz. 25c. Send 10c for sample 
doz. and, address, W. MALLET ON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizaseru Mernaicx Kuiper, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 











Size of sheet, 3!.xs—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do mee a work for you 
selling them in tows. 4 . COLLINS, Stua rt, 
Towa, Addres | HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Trap the Fly, swat the Fly 
bwat, Swat, Swat! 
- Get hin, girls, get him, boys, 
Get what, what, what? 
Now we’ve got him, now we’ve got him, 
Now we’ve got what? 
Now we’ve got the deadly Fly, 
Swat, Swat, Swat! 
The first grade of this same school, 
Miss Florence Olmstead, teacher, was 
responsible for the following verses : 


SWAT THE FLY 


In the dining room’I sit 

And the Flies around me fiit, 

They are in the soup, the hash, the milk, 
the tea; 

They are in the sugar, too, 

On my face and on my shoe, 

‘They’re as busy as the busy, busy’ bee. 


Swat! Swat! Swat! the Flies are coming, 

Swat! Swat! Swat! them as they fly. 

If you don’t you’ll have to face 

Fifty billion in their place, 

And it may be one will make you sick 
and die. 


Even the youngest children went home 
with a determination to keep flies away 
from Baby and his food and playthings. 

One Cook County boy made $46.00 
selling fly traps to food supply depots, 
such as groceries, meat markets, bak- 
eries and restaurants. Paragraphs on 
the back of the folder which contained 
the pattern for the fly trap are as 
follows: 

A Word to Ma: Make Dad screen 
the porches, doors, and windows. If 
he won’t get wire screen, make him get 
mosquito netting. 

Another Wordto Dad: Don’t kick, 
scold or grumble. Get in and help the 
boy—he’s your boy. 

From the front of this fly folder we 
copy the following: 

You Can: 

Report Manure Pile, Dead Dogs, 
Cats and Rats to Health Office. 

Keep the Yard Clean. 

Screen Windows, 
Porches. 

Trap the Fly Before he Gets In. 

See that Your Grocer Keeps Meat, 
roapeties and Fruit Screened from 

les. 3 

Keep everlastingly at it. 

One meeting of the Chicago Medical 
Association was devoted to explair ng 
and arranging plans for this campaign 
in which the doctors heartily co-operated. 
Physicians who assisted in the campaign 
seemed to awaken to a new idea of their 
obligations, at any rate they volunteered 
to consider themselves permanent at- 
taches of the Health Department and 
subject to call at any time for health 
lectures in the school. The newspapers 
gave liberally of their space and in- 
fluence. ‘‘Every man, woman and child 
who can wield a swatter’’ was urged to 
enlist in the Fly Prevention Campaign. 

**Clean up Chicago’’ 

‘*Starve the Fly’’ 

‘*Give the undertaker a vacation.’’ 
are some of the slogans used. 

Housekeepers were urged to boycott 
groceries, meat-markets, restaurants, 
and other food depots where flies are 
tolerated. 

The Chief of Police gave instructions 
that ordinances against dirty alleys, 
dump heaps, and all other unsanitary 
places were to be rigidly enforced. 

One prominent educator laid special 
stress on the evolution of Fly campaigns 
from the days when we used to ‘‘swat’’ 
the individual flies in the house, through 
the period when we went a step farther 
and trapped them before they reached 
the house, to the present campaign to 
destroy breeding places by the proper 
disposal of refuse and general clean-up 

‘campaigns. 

All of the stations of the elevated 
railways of Chicago and every grocery 
store, bakery, or confectionery in Chi- 
cago were supplied with posters, and 
as much of the literature as they cared 
to distribute. Fidelity State Bank dis- 
tributed 15,000 fly swatters. 

The following statistics of the cam- 
paign are given: 

SUMMARY 
Chicago Fly Campaign, 
June 6 to 12, 1915 


Number of lectures 
‘Number of lecturers 


Doors, 


1,785 
450 


and. 


| of the N. E. A. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Send for the Catalogue Today 


‘Tbe Perr 


The very first of the school year, while the children are set- 
tling down to work, interest them in beautiful pictures. 
solve that this year every boy and every girl shall become 

They cost only 
FOR 25 OR MORE. 
Size 5x8 postpaid. 
SMALLER—Half Cent Size, for compositions, essays,ete. 3x3!°. 
LARGER—Seven Cent Size, 10x12 inches. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 75 cents and $1.50. 
WE WANT EVERY TEACHER that reads this Journal 


familiar with ten famous pictures. 


One Cent Each 





ictures 


Re- 


to have our beautiful 64 PAGE CATALOGUE NOW. 


S<=~ SPECIAL OFFER FOR SEPTEMBER 








“Can’t You Talk?” 


It costs 6 cents for postage on this catalogue, 
sample pfttures, etc. 


Send THREE two-cent 


stamps for postage in September, mention this offer, and we will send you this ten-cent Catalogue containing 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations, two pictures, and a Seven Cent picture on paper 9x12 and a Bird picture in natural colors, if you 
THE PERRY PICTURES—Awarded Four Gold Medals ~é4 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, MALDEN, MASS. 


already have no catalogue. 





Total attendance 380, 000 
Pieces literature distributed 105,000 
Number of charts furnished 18 
Number sets of lantern slides 
distributed 17 


A similar campaign on constructive 
lines might be carried on in the study of 
Corn, Poultry, Dairying, Live Stock, 
Crops, Home-making, etc. Stencils, 


literature and information on these sub- | 
jects can be secured. The school and its | 


teacher are the logical leaders of the 
community. If the teacher is simply 
hearing recitations and maintaining a 


semblance of order in the schooroom she | 


is not worth the salary she receives, 
small though it may be. She should 
direct the thought of the district, and 
lead the way to improving conditions. 

Start something, if only in a small 
way. The world is ready to help in any 
movement worth while. 


The Travelgame 


Our readers will not fail to notice the 
advertisement given on the inside of the 
front cover of this issue. It describes a 
most ingenious and instructive game, 
which has in addition to this feature, 
some very substantial rewards attached. 
The fact that there is $6,800 to be dis- 
tributed among those sending in the 
best solutions will make it well worth 
while for a large number of participants 
from a financial point of view. We are 
not in the habit of advertising prize 
schemes but the fact that this is put 
forth by a reliable and well-known firm 
of publishers and that it gives equal op- 
portunity to all participants puts it on a 
different plane from many so-called dis- 
tribution plans. Another reason why 
we are glad to assist is that it has actual 
educational value and is_ especially 
adapted forschools. Teachers will notice 
particularly the offer to send sufficient 
charts for an entire class to those who 
wish to make use of it in their schools, 
and this whether they desire to enter for 
the awards or not. These charts are ac- 
curate reproductions of the map of the 
United States, anti from the description 
of the game given, we do not see how 
any one can play ‘‘The Travelgame’’ 
without learning a great deal about the 
geography of our country. 


Announcement 


Lester S. Ivins, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Supervisors 
and Inspectors of Rural Schools has re- 
voked his call for a Special Conference 
which was to have been held in Oakland, 
California, August 18-27. It was dis- 
covered that the dates set for this meet- 
ing were so late that many of those 
whose names appeared on the program 
could not be present. The regular meet- 
ing of this organization will be held in 
Detroit during February, 1916, jointly 
with the Department of Superintendence 
In so far as is possible 
the committee will retain on the pro- 
gram those who had accepted places for 
the Special Conference. 








Self-control, I say, is the root virtue 
of all virtues. It is at the very center of 
character.—Henry Churchill King. 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
@FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them.” It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WwW Tell your pupils about it today. Seeif they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ...amemme Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 





and Lincoin 


FREE 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we wil! immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8fect Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 


cost you $4 or$Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolute! 


free for your school. 


Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more, 


aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 


a. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “WE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 uuches in size, beautiful photo 
You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. @ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letterg fox ys to other teachers. 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 





L 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may be able to compel these things, but that means trouble, 


friction, unpleasantness. and poorer results, 


If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel, 


Our Reward Cards are the Jubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly, 
Thousands of teachers all over the United States know this and are using them. 


Without ribbon hangers 


than 40 designs, 





or pro rata, 


10: ‘ 
Assortment C,— About 414 x6, embossed, about 40 deSiGMS.......sesseceeccecerececesseceereces 
ts Free. If you send us $! or more at one time for cards at above 


Assortment BA.—Hligh grade imperted cards, 
about 23,x4, many designs assorted. 60c per 100 or pro rata. 
Assortment A.—About 33¢x534, embossed, more than 50 designs. 


If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before, 
Hlow to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with thegvord 
100d, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at 4c per 100, Get a few huadred 
of these anda quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices, 
one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 
day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. 
let your pupils earn the Reward Cards,making the Price of each card 10, 25 or 50 
tickets, or whatever number you think best, according to the value of the cards. 
You will besurprised to see how the pupils will work forthem, and you will be 
more than pleased with the results. 
The following aresome of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards, 
Our completecatalogue of all kinds ofteachers’aids will be mailed freeupon request. 
Quotation Cards No. 2.—The illustration shows only 1 of the 30 beautiful 
designs of imported cards in this assortment. They are 374x774, a different quotation 
on éach design, and with ribbon hangers(not shown in the illustration) they make 
a beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and will be highly a = 
PTTTITITITITITTTT TTT TTT TT METI TTT TTT err tere Ze each 
Quotation Cards No 1.—Similar to No, 2 but smaller, 3x5%, 20 
MOBIZNS. 00s ccccccccccccecccccace 06 
Without ribbon NANge4rs.....ccccccccecccccrccccceseeen serseevesecuesecseee ic each 
Assortment B.—About 3x4, scenery, flowers, children, kittens, etc., more 
50c per 100 or pro rata, 


Give 


Then 


PITTTTTTTTITITITTTT ITT TT Trier eee Ice each 





beautifully lithographed, 
SOc per 


l'se each 
rices we willinclude 500 of 


Ticke 
the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask forthem. All cards sent postpaid ou 


receipt of price. 


JOHN WILCOX, MILFORD, N. Y. 





100 copies made from your 
DUPLICATORS ors "pen, spewriter or 
drawing. For $1 or C. 0. D. 
we will send postpaid one No, 1, printing-surface 444x7; 
Ink and Sponge complete. Satisfaction or money 
back. SPECIAL OFFER TO ‘TEACHERS. 
W, FISHER CO, 113 Amsterdam Ave,, NEW YORK 


ELECTRI Superfluous Hair & Facial Blemish Removers, 


FAN MOTORS, Vibrators, Belts, Medical Batteries. Bieyele Lights, 
Catalog 3 cents. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. 


THE ART of TALKING WELL 





HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 





Holo 0 W Society Tessie: 
yrite for e 
Conberse p.xa. Co. Box 3, 208 Center St, M. ¥. 





po=—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
100 invitations or announcements 
i f vel 

Weeddingss yiss'izs jat.geenselzven er 
C [istting—1e for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents- 
APGS Protessional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50c. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 

filled the day received and sent to you prepald. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

















Send us 
teed if available. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH 00., Dept. 47, Washington, D. C. 


loai. 


toda’ 





your verses or 





PLAYS 


Speakers, Dialogues and LEntertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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SEX OLOGY | 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


‘ 
‘ 
> 

Kaowiedge a Young Man Should Have. =f 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should fave. =, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impartto tis Soa. f 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
fannledge« ther Stel fare 

; ea jave, 

Aiea Tem Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


‘Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
OnanebDDDDDDDDDADADDAAD AAA 


WRORAS 


a p guaran- 
Write for valuable booklet— it’s free. 
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EDUCATION 


PREPARED BY S 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | 
OF NEW JERSEY CHICAGO 
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Chart VI of Alfalfa Set 
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| Free to Teachers 


Offer Closes November 15, 1915 


To Help Teach Agriculture and Domestic Science in the 
schools, we will lend, free of charge, one’ set of our Agricultural 
Charts. (See sample chart pages in border of ad.) This offer closes 


November 15. 


This Chart May Be Kept Two Weeks. It can be used for daily lessons to 
the pupils and may also be used at an evening entertainment to which patrons, 
directors, trustees, and the county superintendent are invited. Use it as often 


and as freely as you like. 
















THE TRUE MEANING 
OF THE 
- PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION 


IT TRAINS THE WHOLE CHILD 


IT TEACHES IN TERMS OF 
THE CHILD'S LIFE 


IT DEVELOPS INTEREST 


IT TEACHES TO THINK’ 
IN TERMS OF ACTION 
(CONTD) 
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Chart II of Education Set 
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We are Lending It to Help You to 


1. Get started in the teaching of real agriculture. 
2. Interest your community in the work at school. 
3. Spread information about better agricultural methods. 


The Subjects Treated Are: 5, 
Garden and Canning — Corn Poultry Alfalfa Live Stock iy 
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Flies Weeds Pigs Soils Diversified Farming for the South — 





ed eis 
Morton Grove, Cook Co., IIl., Boys Taking 
Home the Fly Traps They Made at School 
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X 
Get and Use These Charts. It is the livest, most helpful thing you can do for your ee 
community. The only expense to you is transportation charges both ways. (This 
averages: within 50 miles of Chicago, 45 cents one way; 50 to 100 miles, 80 cents; i 
150 to 300 miles, $1.15; 300 to 600 miles, $2.05; 600 to 1000 miles, $2.50.) . 
Start some Boys’ ard Girls’ Clubs, Put your school on the map. 

Ask Your Directors, the County Farm Demonstrator, or some public-spirited man in 
the community te donate the necessary amount. 

These charts are 6 feet square, printed on heavy muslin, mounted on an adjustable 
stand, and can be read at a distance of 200 feet. A Lecture Book containing 
full information and instructions is sent with each chart set. 


Fill Out the Attached Coupon with your name and address and the name of the chart desired, and 
we shall be glad to send you C. O. D. the chart you choose. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Agricultural Extension Department 
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Harvester Company of N. J., Chicago, and receive large chart 
Loaned you Free for two weeks. 
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Please add name and address of your School Trustee 
or Director. 
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The Joy in a Work 


BY PERRY G. HOLDEN, Director Agricultural Extension Department, International Harvester Company 


OY is a paradox. it comes 
when we least expect it. 
4 When we deliberately go forth 
1 in search of it, it eludes us. 
But when we forget our own 
pleasure in trying to help 
others, in working to accomplish something 
worth while, to overcome some difficulty, to 
live down some sorrow or disappointment, 
then, in some unforeseen, unanticipated 





This growth, this development, this hap- 
piness, comes only when there is a motive 
directing our work. There is no joy in work- 
ing just for the sake of working. We must 
have some object, some purpose, some aim in 
hand. Drudgery is simply work without a 
purpose, a motive, an aim. The higher the 
aim, the better the motive, the more we will 
grow and the greater will be our joy. 


ventional work which it is our duty to perform. 
On one of our recent agricultural campaigns 
a man came to one of our lecturers before 
time to begin the evening meeting and said: 
‘‘There is something the matter with my 
corn. I wish you could see it.”’ 
‘*How far is it?’’ -asked the lecturer. 
**Half a mile.’’ 
“*Have you a lantern?’’ 


‘“*No. ?? 





way, joy comes to us. As one writer says, 
‘‘Happiness is allus whar you ain’t lookin’ 
for it.’’ 

Another. seeming inconsistency about 
joy is that it generally does not come im- 
mediately. As we look back over our 
lives the periods we remember with most 
pleasure are not the periods when we were 
happy and free from responsibility, but 
the periods when we were beset with diffi- 
culties which at the time seemed almost 
insurmountable but which we met and 
overcame. In later years we like to think 
of these difficulties, talk about them, and 
tell how we got the better of them. 

The only true joy in life results from 
the consciousness of work well done, of a 
life well lived. ‘‘The glory of a man’s 
work—yours, mine, everybody’s—is the 
chiefest glory of his life.’’ 

Work is the best recipe for happiness. 
The idle man, the man who selfishly seeks 
his own pleasure, never attains it. Work, 
struggle, contest, develop the best there is 
in us, make us love life, make us happy. 
Gladstone said, ‘‘I have found my greatest 
happiness in labor.’’ Our own experi- 
ence, and the experience of others as far 
back as history records, bear out his state- 
ment. 

The feeling that we haven’t done any- 
thing worth while at the end of a day, the 
end of a month, the end of a year, is the 
most distressing, most disheartening feel- 





ing there is. Everything about us is dull, 
dead, cold, sour, anything but pleasant. 
On the other hand, no joy compares to the 
joy which comes from feeling that we have 
done a good job, that we have carried a piece 
of work to a complete finish. We approve 
of ourselves, we feel that we have grown, we 
respect ourselves, we: stand more erect, 
square ourselves to the world, and are ready 
to face new difficulties. 


Professor Perry G. Holden 


The son of a teacher and the grandson of a teacher ; 
himself a teacher of country schools and in colleges. 
During a professorship at Iowa State College he started 
acorn train and showed farmers how to raise corn. 
Now, as director of the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the International Harvester Company, his 
mission is to teach the young American farmer how 
to do his share toward making America the harvest 
field of the whole world. 





‘*Well, we can use matches, can’t we?”’ 


The lecturer and the farmer started off 
for the corn field, and others tagged along. 
They went from hill to hill, pulled out 
several stalks of corn, examined them, 
and took some of them back to the meet- 
ing. When that meeting was reported at 
headquarters, they told us not of the 
lecture, but of the visit to the cornfield. 

Long after the people of that community 
have forgotten the points of the lecture 
they will remember and tell the cornfield 
incident. Why? Because the lecture was 
the ordinary, the expected, the conven- 
tional, thing. In giving it, the lecturer 
was doing only his duty; but in going to 
the cornfield, he showed his seriousness, 
his willingness, his desire to help others, 
in fact, his real self. 

The amount of joy we get from our 
work depends upon our earnestness and 
unselfishness. Every time we help the 
other fellow grow one inch, we grow five 
inches. 

‘*Give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you.”’ 

In your teaching, you may do all that is 
expected of you; you may discipline well, 
teach the lessons thoroughly and faith- 
fully, leave absolutely no room for com- 
plaint from any member of the schoo! 
board, or from any parent or pupil; but 
unless you do the little extra, unexpected 
things, the things over and above the con- 
tract and the course of study, you miss 








Our work is the’ expression of ourselves. 
If we put our best into it every day, our best 
thought, our best judgment, our best sympa- 
thy, our best effort, then we are growing all 
the time. 

Our real selves are best revealed in the way 
we meet the extra task, the unexpected job, 
the service over and above the ordinary, con- 


your biggest opportunity for service, and 
hence your biggest opportunity for joy. 
The teachers we remember are the ones who 
visited us in our homes, who played with us, 
laughed with ts, talked confidentially with 
us, and helped us most in ways outside of the 
regular routine school work. And do not for- 
get that the things which give you most 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Suggestions for Schoolroom Decoration 
How to Obtain a Good Effect from Pictures and Pupils’ Hand Work 


tinting, and which, for ob- 
vious reasons, remain year 
after year in their cold, for- 
' bidding state, try this simple 
and inexpensive device. 

The materials necessary are one roll of 
green ‘‘oatmeal’’ wall paper; five cents 
worth of fine wire, and two dozen thumb- 
tacks. These, with the aid of a stepladder, 
will transform the front of the 





BY FLORENCE A. BOYCE 


gestions for monthly possibilities of such a 
border in a third grade room. 
September : 
Pictures suggestive of vacation days. 
Pictures of children in schoolrooms. 
Autumn landscapes. 


October : 

Upper wire: border of apples, painted by 
pupils. 

Lower wire: border of autumn leaves, 


painted by pupils. 


Harvest scenes. 

November: — 

Pictures with Pilgrims and Indians. 

Thanksgiving pictures. 

December : ‘ 

The ‘‘‘Star of Bethlehem’’ and other pic- 
tures relating to the birth of Christ; old 
Santa Claus and the waiting chimneys and 
stockings. 

(See magazine covers for both subjects in 
colors. ) 

Sanuary : 





room into a restful and attractive 
background for your ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ pictures. 

Stretch the paper across the 
surface just above the blackboard, 
and fasten with thumb-tacks 
placed about a yard apart. Across 
this border stretch two lengths 
of wire, the lower one twelve 
inches above the blackboard, and 
upper one twenty inches above. 
Make the wire as taut as possible. 

This background gives oppor- 
tunity for an artistic arrange- 
ment of large and small pictures. 
It provides a changing scene of 
interest, which can be made both 
instructive and uplifting; for the 
selection of pictures brings into 
play much originality and inge- 
nuity on the part of teacher and 
pupils. (Thestandard magazines 
furnish an excellent source of 
supply for ‘‘atmosphere’’ ma- 
terial. ) 

If desired, this decoration can 
be supplemented by a border for 
the entire room. It closely re- 
sembles burlap, yet costs less, 
and can be kept free from dust 
more easily. 
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Snow scenes and winter sports. 


February: 

Lincoln, Washington and Long- 
fellow: portraits and pictures of 
their homes, libraries, ete. 

Border of flags, painted by the 
children. 

March : 

Border of pussy willows, paint- 
ed by pupils. 

Pictures representing spring 
games and work of the March 
wind. 

April: 

Upper 
pictures. 

Lower wire: pictures relating 
to Patriots’ Day and Arbor Day. 

May: 

Upper wire: border of apple 
blossom pictures. 

Lower wire: spring landscapes, 
or ‘‘Dancing around the May 
pole’’ (to be found in art stores). 

June: ; 

Mounted specimens of pressed 
wild flowers or colored plates of 
spring flowers. 

Pictures relating to. vacation 
days, to Fourth of July and the 
Declaration of Independence. 


wire: border of bird 








The following list gives sug- 
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The Story of a Doll’s Home 


BY MARY B. GRUBB, Author of ‘‘The Industrial Primary Reader,” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’? 


‘-EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first of a series of 
articles on Doll Houses. The succeeding papers will 
take up the problems of making and furnishing small 
homes in different localities with definite directions 
for the work. 


: rea) ORE and more are educators 
“te y fe | realizing the value of the use 
wes Vv ay of adoll and a doll’s home to 
“9 ce ys SH make practical the teaching 

of the first principles of good 
taste in dress and in the fur- 
nishing of the home. 

The small seamstress may consider the doll 
of the same age as herself as she carefully 
designs and makes clothes suitable for school 
and for special occasions. This directed 
planning and making of the doll’s outfit fre- 
quently leads the girl to exchange her own 
elaborate, shoddy or soiled garments for 
suitable ones. 

The discussion of the wall and floor cover- 
ings and the harmonious furnishing of the 
doll’s house may fix in her mind many es- 
thetic principles and sanitary laws; yet the 
same facts presented in talks without the 
actual illustrations would be too abstract to 

meet.a ready acceptance. 

The first doil’s house described has many 
defects, but it is given on account of the 
enthusiasm it aroused in all lines of primary 
school work. 

Several years ago, when we planned the 
manual training work for a class of primary 
teachers, in a summer normal school, we de- 
cided to base it upon the making and fur- 
nishing of a doll’s house. With the hope 
that similar work might be done in even the 
poorest of districts, we used things brought 
from home whenever it was possible. The 
only expense involved was the cost of the 
oak tag and heavy construction paper used 
_ for furniture, the cord for weaving the ham- 
mocks, the carpet warp for the rugs, and the 
stain for the wood. 

The unusual: feature of our work came 
about in the cooperation and enthusiasm of 
the teacher of ‘‘primary methods, ’’ who cor- 
related all of her work with our construction 
lessons. Every. day her students wrote a 
brief description of the work they had done 
that morning on the doll-house. They used 
the vocabulary of the average six-year-oid 
child in these exercises. Three or four of 
the best papers of each lesson were type- 
written, and enough duplicate copies made 
for each: member of the class to have a set. 
These pages were made into a book. When 
the main text was completed the student took 
up her role as a primary teacher and wrote 
a preface to her book. It also included in 
the contents ‘‘The Lost Doll’’ by Charles 
Kingsley, and other appropriate selections 
from literature. Several original poems were 
written about dolls ; one, ‘‘Our Doll’s Home, ”’ 
is here quoted. Original lullabies were set 
to music by other members of the class. A 
cover was made of oak tag and the pages 
were fastened to it with brass paper fas- 
_teners. We had hoped to design an appro- 
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priate cover, and work out a simple form of 
book-binding, but limited time prevented 
our doing this. 

The sentences being short, marginal illus- 
trations were made in water-colors. 

The photographic illustration on this page 
was taken when the furniture was only par- 
tially completed. The doll-house was placed 
on the broad porch which extended in front 
of our schoolroom, and some of the beautiful 
ivy that partially covers this old colonial 
school building appears in the background. 

Two large wooden boxes formed the house. 
The posts for the porches were made from a 
broken chair. These floor spaces are entirely 
too narrow for the proportion of the house 
but they suggest an important feature of the 
southern home known ,as_ the ‘‘gallery.’’ 
(This term is applied to porches, verandas 
or piazzas. ) 

The design for the wall-paper in the din- 
ing-room is too large. The wall-covering 
was blue in the bedroom, and as it photo- 
graphed almost white the light furniture does 
not show distinctly in the picture. The 
kitchen stove is only partially made. 

After the windows and doors were cut, 
the boards placed for roof, gables, partitions, 
and porches placed, the outside was gone 
over with a walnut stain. This color was 
used on all of the floors, and for a wainscot- 
ing in the kitchen. 

Next, a color scheme was decided upon 
for each room; the living-room to be in 
brown, the bed-room delicate blue, the 
kitchen and dining-room green. Sheets of 
tinted drawing paper, nine by twelve inches, 
were used for wall coverings. As the walls 
were fourteen inches high, of necessity 
we planned for a frieze at least two inches 
deep in the three main rooms. 





The living-room was papered with light 
brown paper; the frieze was a conventional 
landscape done in flat tones of darker browns. 
The large rug for this room was woven of a 
dark brown chenille and brown carpet warp. 
Stripes were woven across the ends in differ- 
ent colors. This chenille was obtained by 
ravelling an old curtain, but it may be pur- 
chased from any kindergarten supply house. 
Blue and white rags woven on white warp 
made the bed-room rugs. The large green 
rug for the dining-room was woven of green 
wools donated by one of the pupils. Small 
rugs of raffia woven on white carpet warp 
were used for the kitchen. 

All of the furniture was made of oak tag 
glued together, excepting in the dining-room 
where heavy light-brown construction paper 
was used. Each student made all the fur- 
niture, and the best was selected for the 
doll-house. 

The hammock was woven on the paste- 
board loom. (A description of such a loom 
is given in many books on elementary con- 
struction work. ) 

The following practical alterations were 
suggested :— 

1. Make the porches much wider and let the 
roof extend over them. 

2. Convert the up-stairs porch at the left 
into a bedroom; screen the one at the right 
and use it for a sleeping-porch. 

3. Have a stairway if possible. 

4. Have a chimney. Make a large fire- 
place in the living-room. 

5. Cut more windows in the living-room 
and remove the partition that it may occupy 


all of the second box. . 
6. Make suggestions for lighting the house. 
(Continued on page 69) 


The Doll’s Home Partially Furnished 
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Built-Up Stories with Picture Cut-Outs 


BY MABEL BROWNING SOPER, Art Instructor, Summer Session, School of Education, University of Chicago 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our old subscribers will welcome 
the set of cut-outs furnished on pages 19 and 20 from 
which pictures may be built illustrating stories of 
knights. For the benefit of our new subscribers an 
explanation of how to use this popular seat work de- 
vice follows the story “The Search for a Good Child. 


The Search for a Good Child 
By Maud Lindsay * 


. yyy ONG, long ago there lived, in 

be a kingdom far away, five 

7m Sos] knights who were so good 

=@ and so wise that each one was 

. Ate known by a name that meant 
— something beautiful. 

The first knight was called Sir Brian the 
Brave. He had killed a great lion and had 
saved a princess from a burning castle. 

The second knight was Gerald the Glad, 
who was so happy himself that he made 
everybody around him happy too. 

‘Sir Kenneth the Kind was the third knight, 
and he won his name by his tender heart. 

The fourth knight had a face as beautiful 
as his name, and he was called Percival the 
Pure. He thought beautiful thoughts, said 
beautiful words, and did beautiful deeds, for 
he kept his whole life as lovely as a garden 
full of flowers without a single weed. 

Tristam the True was the last knight, and 
he was leader of them all. 

The king of the country trusted these five 
knights; and one morning in the early 
springtime he called them to him and said: 

‘‘My trusty knights, I am growing old, 
and I long to see in my kingdom many 
knights like you to take care of my people; 
and so I will send you through all my king- 
dom to choose for me a little boy who may 
live at my court and learn from you those 
things which a knight must know. Only a 
good child can be chosen. A good child is 
worth more than akingdom. And when you 
have found him, bring him, if he will come 

*This story is reprinted with the permission of the publishers 


from ‘Mother Stories,” published by Milton Bradley & Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 









willingly, to me, and I shall be happy in my 
old age. ’’ 

Now, the knights were well pleased with 
the words of the king, and at the first peep 
of day they were ready for their journey, 
and rode down the king’s highway with wav- 
ing plumes and shining shields. 

No sooner had they started on their jour- 
ney than the news spread abroad over the 
country, and many fathers and mothers who 
were anxious for the favor of the king sent 
messengers to invite the knights to visit 
them. 

The parents’ messages were so full of 
praises of their children that the knights 
scarcely knew where to go. Some of the 
parents said that their sons were beautiful ; 
some said theirs were smart; but as the 
knights cared nothing for a child who was 
not good, they did not hurry to see these 
children. 

On the second day, however, as they rode 
along, they met a company of men in very 


fine clothes, who bowed down before them ;. 


and while the knights drew rein in astonish- 
ment, a little man stepped in front of the 
others to speak to them. 

He was a fat little man, with a fat little 
voice; and he told the knights ‘that he had 
come to invite them to the castle of the Baron 
Borribald, whose son Florimond was the most 
wonderful child in the world. 

‘“‘Oh! there is nothing he cannot do,’’ 
cried the fat little man whose name was Puff. 
‘“*You must hear him talk! You must see 
him walk!’’ : 

So the knights followed him; and when 
they had reached the castle, Florimond ran 
to meet them. He wasamerry little fellow, 
with long fair curls and rosy cheeks; and 
when he saw the fine horses he clapped his 
hands with delight. The baron and baroness, 


‘too, were well pleased with their visitors, and 


made a feast in their honor; but early the 








| 





Children Making a Blackboard Illustration.from Enlarged Patterns of “The Search for a Good Child” 
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next morning, the knights were startled by 
a most awful sound which seemed to come 
from the hall below. 

‘‘Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo!’’ It sounded some- 
thing like the howling of a dog; but as they 
listened, it grew louder and louder, until it 
sounded like the roaring of a lion. 

The knights seized their swords and rushed 
down to see what was the matter; and there, 
in the middle of the hall, stood Florimond, 
his cheeks puffed up and his eyes swollen, 
and right out of his open mouth came that 
terrible noise: ‘‘Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo!’’ 

His mamma and papa were begging him 
to be quiet. The cook had run up with a pie, 
and the nurse with a toy, but Florimond only 
opened his mouth and screamed the louder, 
because the rain was coming down, when he 
wanted to play out-of-doors! 

Then the knights saw that they were not 
wanted, and they hurried upstairs to prepare 
for their journey. The baron and baroness 
and fat little Puff all begged them to stay, 
and Florimond cried again when they left 
him; but the knights did not care to stay 
with a child who was not good. 

The knights began to think that their mis- 
sion was a difficult one; but they rode on, 
asking at every house: ‘‘Is there a good boy 
here ?’’ only to be disappointed many times. 

North, south, east and west, they 
searched; and at last, one afternoon, they 
halted under an oak tree, to talk, and they 
decided to part company. 

“‘Let each take his own way,’’ said Tris- 
tam the True, ‘‘and tomorrow we will meet 
under this same tree, and tell what we have 
seen; for the time draws near when we must 
return to the king.’’ 

Then they bade each other farewell, and 
each rode away, except Sir Tristam, who 
lingered long under the oak tree; for he was 
the leader, and had many things to think 
about. 

Just as the sun was red in the west, he 
saw a little boy coming towards him, witha 
bundle of sticks on his back. 

*“Greeting to you, little boy,’’ said he. 

*‘Greeting to you, fair sir,’’ said the boy, 
looking up with eager eyes at the knight on 
his spiendid horse, that stood so still when 
the knight bade it. 

‘‘What is your name?’’ asked the knight. 

‘“My name is little Gauvain,’’ replied the 
child. 

*‘And can you prove a trusty guide, little 
Gauvain, and lead me to a pleasant place 
where I may rest tonight?’’ asked the 
knight. 

“‘Ay, that I can,’’ Gauvain answered 
gladly, his whole face lighting up with pleas- 
ure; but he added quickly, ‘‘I can, if you 
will wait until I carry my sticks to Granny 
Slowsteps, and bring her water from the. 
spring; for I promised to be there before the 
setting of the sun.’’ ’ 

Now little Gauvain wanted to help the’ 
good knight so much that he was sorry to 


(Continued on page (9) 
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Cut-Outs for Built-Up Pictures to Illustrate “Search for a Good Child” 


(See page 18) 
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 Cut-Outs for Built-Up Pictures to Illustrate “Search for a Good Child” 
(See page 18) 
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Making a Wheat Calendar 


fees \UR language lessons for Sep- 
Hayiam\| tember, in the third and fourth 
MeN orades, were based on wheat. 
Some of the children were able 
to bring in fine heads of wheat 
on long stalks. Our first les- 
son was a general conversation about the 
wheat: When was it planted? How did it 
grow? When wasit harvested? The children 
were eager to tell what they knew about it. 

‘*Papa is plowing the field today where we 
shall sow our wheat,’’ ventured George. 

‘Tam glad, children, that you are so pleased 
to tell me so much about wheat, but there is 
much more to learn. Suppose we make a 
Wheat calendar this month.”’ 

We had made many different kinds of cal- 
endars, but a Wheat calendar was something 
entirely new and all were eager to try it. 

We cut a piece of Bristol board twelve by 
twenty-four inches and marked off the space 
for the dates, seven by six inches, two inches 
from the top. After fastening sprays of wheat 
at the top, the calendar was hung on the front 
wall in. view of the children. September 
came in on Sunday. The first, second and 
third days were marked plainly in black; on 
the fourth we had our first lesson on wheat 
growing, and this date was marked in red; so 
through the month every special lesson day 
was marked in red. 

We began by talking about the preparation 
of the ground for the seeds, the children get- 
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ting many suggestions from ‘‘Father’’ as to 
the best way to prepare the ground. On the 
next day the children wrote a story about 


‘*Making the Bed for the Grains of Wheat.’’ 
This, with the stories of the following lessons, 
was neatly written in a tablet kept especially 
for language lessons. The next lessons: The 
sowing of the wheat; the sprouting of the 
grain; how it grows; when it ripens; the 
methods of cutting and threshing; what is 
done with the grain, followed in succession. 
When we had our lesson on flour we made a 
sack two by four inches, marked it plainly 
‘‘Bolted Flour,’’ pasted it underneath the 
dates, one inch from the edge, and filled it 
with flour a child had brought. We fol- 
lowed this by lessons on whole wheat flour, 
graham, shorts and middlings, making a sack 
for each. 

There were lessons on the different process- 
es of grinding. We visited a grist-mill in 
the vicinity where.the ‘‘old water wheel’’ 
was still in use. 

By the last Wednesday in September we 
had six sacks on our calendar. One of my 
girls had brought a piece of bolting cloth and 
I sketched on it a view of an old mill with a 
field of ripe wheat near-by, and pasted it on 
the space below the sacks. 

‘We had now completed our calendar, and I 
felt very much encouraged over the result of 
our work. The last day of the month we 
hung the calendar on the back wall where we 
had reserved a place for specimens of the 
year’s work and began to plan October’s 
calendar. 


How to Teach the Dramatization of Stories 


-3HERE seems to bea large per- 
ff] centage of teachers who feel 
that they are not capable of 
taking up the work of dram 
atizing stories. They readily 
: concede that this form of 
language work is of great value to the chil- 
dren in many ways; that it helps to fix in 
their minds the multitude of stories with 
which every child should be familiar; that 
it cultivates the imagination; helps to pro- 
duce better expression in the regular reading 
lesson; develops even in little children the 
power of adapting themselves to circum- 
stances, since the little actors are never quite 
sure in just what form their cue will be 
given to them; helps to overcome the shy- 
ness of speaking alone; is excellent practice 
in oral language; and is a great rest and re- 
freshment to both mind and body after hours 
of more rigid work; but they say ‘‘I don’t 
know how! There isn’t one bit of dramatic 
talent in me!’’ 

Some teachers therefore never try at all, 
and some have tried and given up because of 
failure. It seems tome that two of the most 
common causes of failure are these: (1) A 
lack of definiteness as to the method of pro- 
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cedure. (2) A misunderstanding as to the 
aim of the work. 

Let us consider reason one: Too often the 
method of procedure has been something like 
this: The teacher reads a story to her class, 
often with very little regard as to whether 
the story itself is suitable for dramatization, 
and reads with anything but dramatic ex- 
pression. When the story is finished she says 
brightly to the children, ‘‘Now let’s play it!’’ 
and the children look at her as blankly as 
she looks at them and the result is usually a 
failure; in fact how could it be otherwise? 
Many of the children have never seen a real 
play, and therefore have no idea how to pro- 
ceed. In most children, what dramatic talent 
there is in them is lying dormant. 

In order to give the children definite in- 
struction along these lines it is necessary that 
the teacher should have more definite ideas 
herself on the subject. The first important 
matter to be considered is the material used. 
There is a great difference in dramatic value 
of stories. Such stories as ‘‘The Lion and 
the Mouse, ’’ and ‘‘The Little Red Hen,’’ are 
full of action and can be’ easily dramatized. 
‘‘Androclus and the Lion’’ is just as full of 
action, but can not be dramatized, while a 


story like ‘‘What the Moon Saw’’ has no 

dramatic value whatever. The children, 

after a little practice, learn to perceive these’ 
qualities themselves, and will often say of 
some new story read to them, ‘‘I think we 
could play that one. ’”’ 

Having decided upon the story to be used, 
the next step is to see that the points of the 
story are presented vividly to the children. 
The story, as a whole, should be read or told 
in as dramatic and interesting a manner as 
possible; reading it twice often proves bene- 
ficial, once to introduce it, and again after 
the story has been talked over in detail. 

Next comes the story in detail, the char- 
acters, their actions and speeches and their 
places on the stage. 

Taking such a simple story as ‘‘The Goats 
in the Rye Field’’ (a good story to begin 
with), a possible method of procedure would 
be like this: 

Whom is the story about? 

What was the boy trying to do to the 
goats? 

What did the goats do? 

Show me how you think they did it? (A 
crack in the floor does very well for the 
fence. ) , 





What did the boy do? 

Show me how you think he did it. 

What did the goats do? 

Show me how. 

What did the boy do then?. (The children 
must be cautioned to take their hands from 
before their faces while they answer the 
questions of the animals, else they cannot be 
understood. ) 

Who came along? 

What did he ask the boy? 

What did the boy say? 

What did the wolf say next? 

Show me how he tried to drive the goats 
out. 

Then what did the wolf do? 

The same questioning follows for the other 
animals, emphasizing the fact that each one 
cries until the bee offers his help, and then 
they all laugh in derision. 

The last questions are: 

Show me how the bee stung them. 

What did the goats do? 

Next comes the consideration of the stag- 
ing of the play, and that is another important 
matter to be carefully planned out in the 
teachers’ mind beforehand. It is wise to 
locate the principal acts in the play in the 
front of the room. This gives the childrer 
in their seats a chance to see and their in- 
terest is held; also it makes a better show- 
ing when visitors are present. Children 
cannot easily adapt themselves to changes in 
stage setting, and a radical difference often 
confuses them. It is better therefore to have 
the location of the various parts clear in the 
children’s minds, and to ask visitors to 
change their seats to the back of the room, 
if necessary, rather than to ask the children 
to change. The children taking part should 
be instructed to speak in a clear voice, and 
loud enough to be heard all over the room. 
A help in this direction is to remind them 
that they are now actors in a theater and the 
children in their seats are their audience. 
Their own experience of wishing to hear what 
is said on the stage will aid them in re- 
membering to make themselves heard. While 
the points of the story should be well fixed 
in the children’s minds, a set form of words 
must not be insisted upon. What the chil- 
dren need to get is the sense of the story 
rather than the exact wording, except where 
no other form will give the cue; but such 
cases are rare. For instance, in the story 
just analyzed it matters little whether the 
wolf asks the boy, ‘‘Why do you ery?’’ (as 
the book gives it) or ‘‘What are you crying 
about?’’ (as the children are more likely to 
express it. ) 

There are usually several ways of express- 
ing the same idea, all equally as good. If 
the children find one form more natural than 
another they should be allowed to use that 
one, provided that they bring out the idea 
intended in their parts—so that the next 
speaker gets his cue. It was said at the be- 
ginning of this article that this kind of work 
is excellent for developing oral language 
work. Care must be taken, however, to 
make that benefit an indirect one. These 
analyses of the stories must be quite informal 
affairs, rather more like general conversation 
lessons than like rigid language exercises. 
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If the teacher feels that it is necessary to 
change any expressions, or to make any 
corrections in grammar, it should always be 
done after the play is finished. Calling a 
child’s attention to a mistake in the midst of 
the play makes him so self conscious that he 
will probably perform the rest of it in a very 
wooden manner. 

Prompting of course has to be done some- 
times and this should be done in as unob- 
trusive and quiet a manner as possible, just 
as in the real theater. 

Of course, laughing at mistakes must not 
be permitted. I have never known children 
to attempt to laugh at mistakes. They are 
so interested in the dramatic action of the 
piece that they are entirely deaf to the 
errors of speech. 

One of the great values of this kind of 
work is the spur it gives to the imagination. 
Many teachers make the plays too cumber- 
some and heavy by insisting on too much 
stage property. Children delight in ‘‘mak- 
ing believe, ’’ and nearly all stage properties 
can be imaginary. They will go through the 
motions of eating and drinking, handing out 
money, throwing stones, ‘driving animals, 
ete., with much less awkwardness and self- 
consciousness than they would handle the 
real articles. After a little practice the chil- 
dren themselves will think out ways of im- 
proving the acting. For instance, in playing 
the ‘‘Goats in the Rye Field’’ one little boy 
actor suggested that the bee should be say- 
ing, ‘‘Buzz, buzz,’’ as he flew along, so that 
no one would think that he was a bird. 

Now as to the second cause of failure. It 
is the misunderstanding of the aim of this 
work. The teacher must disabuse her mind 
entirely of the idea of obtaining a finished 
theatrical production. That is entirely be- 
yond our powers, and would probably be of 
little value if we could obtain it. A very 


crude and simple dramatization is all that is 


expected. The whole idea is that the plays 
are to be spontaneous, happy, and natural 
outlets for the expression of the individual- 
ity of the actors; and are not to be rehearsed, 
and practiced, and polished, until they be- 
come stilted and wooden, and thus lose all 
their educational value. If we treat the 
whole matter as a ‘“‘make-believe,’’ a veri- 
table play, then a few mistakes will only 
add to the enjoyment. 

Regarding the play thus lightly, it need 
not be a bugbear to the most self-conscious 
teacher in the world. Indeed, her own self- 
consciousness may be a help in giving some 
timid child the courage to take part. Fortu- 
nately for this kind of work there are in 
every class a goodly number of children who 
are not at all afflicted with shyness and who 
have considerable dramatic ability. These 
children are more than willing to take part 
in the stories; in fact they would gladly 
take all the parts and monopolize the whole 
venture if allowed to doso. Jt would be 


comparatively easy to get a fairly finished 
production if we used only the more talented 
actor$; but we are working for the pleasure 
and profit of all the children. 

After the more talented ones have been 
used to start the work, perhaps, the teacher 
should use great care to give as many chil- 
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dren us possible a chance to take part: A 
play which a number of less talented pupils 
have carried on in a fairly successful man- 
ner is worth more to them, and to the school 
as a whole, than a more brilliant production 
by those who find acting comparatively easy. 
The clamorous ones must be suppressed more 
or less, and the slower ones encouraged. It 
is not a good plan however, to urge any child 
to take part against his will. Some are so 
timid that it makes such a venture into pub- 
licity a painful ordeal. It is better to allow 
them to be mere spectators for a time (if 
they so desire) untll their interest grows so 
great that it develops their courage. 

Such parts as the sheep in ‘‘The Boy Who 
Cried Wolf,’’ or the goats in the story of the 
‘‘Goats in the Rye Field,’’ where no speak- 
ing is required but only some slight acting, 
are good to start such children upon dramatic 
work. Sometimes the choosing of two timid 
children and one confident child for the three 
wood-cutters in ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood,’’ 
works very well. 

And this is the reason for my next sug- 
gestion, one which will probably bring forth 
a storm of protests. It is that the teacher 
herself shall take part in these plays. 

Many a teacher who: said in the beginning 
that she could not play games with the chil- 
dren has found that she could do so, and enjoy 
it. It will be the same with this kind of work. 
Seeing some one else act a part with spirit 
stimulates the dull and timid pupils to action. 
I do not mean that the teacher should take 
part every time; but occasionally there comes 
a part which seems a little difficult for a 
child to bring out properly. Here is the 
teacher’s opportunity, and it is surprising 
how much more snap is put into the next 
play after the teacher has taken part. 

I have found that it works better to have 
a rather large repetoire of plays, each one to 
be given once or twice, than to have only 
one or two and to do them over and over. 


The ‘‘play-idea’’ needs the stimulus of new 


material frequently. A story that goes with 
much dramatic force for the first half a dozen 
times gets lifeless with too much repetition. 

Let the children applaud the players at the 
end of each play. The clapping is a good 
outlet for the exuberance of the children, 
and acts as areal stimulus to spirited action 
another time. 5 

In my own work I have found it profitable 
to write out the stories that are to be played 
in a more conversational form than is usually 
given in the reading books. This brings out 
more vividly the principal speeches and 
bridges over the gaps in the action. 


Suggested Stories 


The Goats in the Rye Field. 
The Little Red Hen. 

The Boy Who Cried Wolf. 
Three Billy Goats Gruff. 
The Lion and the Mouse. 
The Tired Pig. 

The Little Pine Tree. 

The Three Bears. 

Chicken Little. 

The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 
The Hare and the Tortoise. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
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Lessons in Ethics Based on the Brownlee System 


- BY FANNIE M. PERKINS, Principal Glenwood School, Toledo 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Perkins is a_ personal 
friend of Miss Jane Brownlee, the originator of the 
famous Brownlee System of Moral Training. She has 
made a great success of the Brownlee System in her 
school, in Toledo, the city where the Brownlee system 
originated. Mrs. Perkins will take up the Brownlee 
topics, month by month, through the coming year. 


September Topic: Obedience 


stance is the one who has been 
taught from babyhood to obey. 
He is neither servile nor 
broken in spirit. The reason 
for obedience cannot be taught 
before obedience itself because the child must 
become an integral part of law and order long 
before he understands why or wherefore. 

Psychologists are agreed upon the effects 
of habit upon nerve centers. Avenues are 
opened by action, and repetition serves to 
widen and deepen them until the thorough- 
fares are so well established, so easy and ac- 
cessible, that to change them is as difficult as 
diverting the course of a river or tunneling a 
mountain. With this knowledge comes the 
inevitable responsibility of forming right 
habits. 


‘5 
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The thought for September is Obedience 
because upon that bedrock is the character 
building to be constructed. Start the day 
(after the morning prayer) with five minutes 
of well arranged work upon this subject. 
The manner of presentation will in a measure 
depend upon the grade, but in every grade 
must be as definite and as positive a lesson as 
one in arithmetic or the location of New York. 
The value of all work depends upon what you 
putintoit. In this ethical training you must 
believe, feel and fully live your subject, or its 
teaching will be ‘‘flat, stale and unprofitable. ”’ 
If you can get a spark of the fire of enthusi- 
asm that animates‘Jane Brownlee, you will 
soon be ready to testify, as do all of her dis- 
ciples, that the five minute morning talk has 
more intrinsic value (if well done) than can 
be measured in days or years. Remember 
always it is not song nor story nor quotation, 
though all these are factors, it is the real liv- 
ing fact of obedience. 

Weare obedient. We tie this thought to the 
day’s work and carry it through the day into 
the week, month, year and life. We think 
and think and think about what a right good 
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thing it is to be obedient, law-abiding, reason- 
able people. Song, story and quotation are 
simply reminders of the fact. The fact is the 
thought, the thought is Obedience. 

Children are quick to see and apply illus- 
trations, and splendid illustrative material is 
available. The Gould books are helpful as 
are many others listed by the University of 
Wisconsin. Miss Brownlee’s plan contaius 
the gist of the idea. (The book is to be en- 
larged in the near future.) Asa humble fol- 
lower of the Brownlee Plan, my dearest wish 
is that, beginning with September, every real 
teacher in the country shall take up the 
thought of Obedience and teach it with all 
her heart and soul. There is no measure to 
the scope of this work nor any question as to 
its need. 

QUOTATIONS 
Through obedience, learn to command.—Plato. 


Obedience is what makes government and nof the 
names which it is called.—Edmund Burke. 


Obedience is better than sacrifice. —Bible. 
Obedience is the bond of rule.—Tennyson. 


He who has learned to obey will know how to com- 
mand.—Solon. 


Obedience is the key to every door.—Macdonald. 


Obedience is:our universal duty and destiny, wherein 
whoso will not bend must break.—Carlyle. ; 


One day thou wilt be blest, 

So still obey the guiding hand that fends 
Thee safely through these wonders for such ends. 
—Keats. 


‘*To him who wears the Cross,’’ he said, ‘‘the first 
great law is “l'o Obey.’ ”’—Schiller. 


Obey thy parents, keep thy word justly, swear not. - 
-Shakespeare (‘‘ King Lear’’). 


Obey something and you will have a chance to find 
out what is best to obey. But if you begin by obey- 
ing nothing,* you will end by obeying Beelzebub and 
all his seven invited friends. —Ruskin. 


Now these are the laws of the jungle, and many and 
mighty are they, 

But the head and the hoof of the law and the haunch 
and the hump is—obey. , 


— Kipling. 
We must do the thing we must 
Before the things we may; 
We are unfit for any trust 
Till we can and do obey. 
—Macdonald. 


OBEDIENCE 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really; 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 


LADY MOON 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving . 
Over the sea. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving ? 
All that love me. 


Are you not tired with rolling, and never 
Resting to sleep ? 

Why look so pale and so sad, us forever 
Wishing to weep ? 


Ask me not this, little child, if you love me; 
You are too bold; 

I must obey my dear Father above me, 
Ana do as I’m told. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ? 
Over the sea. 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving ? 
All that love me. 
—Lord Houghton. 


NOTE: The song ‘‘Obedience’’ on page 56 is design- 
ed to be used in lessons oy the September topic of the 


Brownlee System. 
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Cat and Rat 


Rabbit’s Nest 


Three Deep 


Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Cole’s experience in super- 
vising the physical education of rural school children 
enables her to write with authority. More than a year 
ago we asked Miss Cole to work out her plays, games 
and folk dances month by month, photographing the 
important postures and movements, for use in 1915-16. 
This article is the first of a series of ten. 


Outdoor Games for September Recesses 


fail to realize that children 
have to be taught how to play 
and, especially, how to play 
with other children. It is true 
, that children inherit the play 
instinct, but they do not inherit the games. 
How often that play instinct manifests itself 
in ‘‘fooling’’ and mischief, and results in the 
petty quarreling which teachers find so an- 
noying! It has been found that the teaching 
of games at recess tends to obliterate the 
quarreling nuisance because the play instinct 
is still fostered but allowed to come out 
through legitimate channels. 

In selecting games to be taught to children, 
the teacher should have in mind two things, 
the age of the child, and the need of vigorous 
exercise on the part of each child. Little 
children like best the games in which the in- 
dividual is prominent. Older children have 
the team spirit more or less developed. All 
the children need to get all the physical exer- 
cise possible after the comparative inactivity 
of the schoolroom. With these points in 





players. All but two of the players form 
groups of three or four which scatter about 
over the playground. In each group two or 
three join hands, forming a circle, with one 
player inside the circle. The circles are the 
nests. The players inside are the rabbits. 
It is more fun if the rabbits sit or squat on 
the ground. One of the two remain- 


ging alltheycan. Any one tagged isa helper. 
So the game proceeds until all are tagged. 
Then the last one tagged becomes the new 
Bogey-man and the game is repeated. Care 
needs to be taken that all are touching goal 
when the calls are given or the element of 
fairness would be missing. 





ing players is a farmer’s dog and the 
other is arabbit. The playground is 
a farm. 

Now, the rabbits have been dama- 
ging the farmer’s crops and he decides 
to send his dog to catch them. At a 
signal the dog chases the rabbit 
which has no nest. When this rabbit 
becomes hard pressed he may enter a 
nest. Then the rabbit in the nest 
must get out, and the dog immediately 
gives chase to that rabbit, who, in 
turn, may enter a nest. 

If a rabbit is caught by the dog, 
the former quickly takes the place of 
some one in a nest. The child thus 
displaced becomes the dog, the dog becomes 
a rabbit, and the game continues. 

Bogey-man— . 

This game is a great favorite. Any num- 
ber of children can play it. Two goals are 
chosen, one at each end of the playground, or, 
at least, some distance apart. A fence bound- 
ing one side of the school grounds makes a 

good goal, and the side of the 

















Rabbit Seeking a Nest 


mind, the following games have been selected 
as being good for grades from one to six. 
They are outdoor games since the recess pe- 
riods of this month can be spent out-of-doors. 


Rabbit’s Nest— 
This game may be played by eight or more 


school building facing it is 
the opposite goal. Each goal 
must have some definite mark. 

All the players except one 
line up at one goal, with either 
hands or feet touching the 
goal. The other child, who is 
the Bogey-man, stands touch- 
ing the opposite goal. He 
calls out, ‘Are you afraid of 
the Bogey-man?’’ and _ the 
others answer defiantly, ‘‘No,’’ 
then run for the opposite goal 
while the Bogey-man tries to 
tag as many as possible before they touch 
goal. All those tagged become the Bogey- 
man’s helpers. When all the children not 
tagged reach goal the Bogey-man and his 
helpers line up, touching the opposite goal. 
Again the calls are given and again the chil- 
dren run, the Bogey-man and his helpers tag- 











London Bridge 


Cat and Rat— 


This game may be played by any number of 
children. All except two form a circle, tak- 
ing hold of hands. Then one of the two not 
in the circle is chosen for the cat and the other 
the rat. When all is ready, the cat calls out, 
“Tam the cat.’”’ The rat calls back, ‘‘I am 
the rat.’’ The cat calls again, ‘‘I’ll catch you,”’ 
and the rat replies, ‘‘You can’t.’”? Then the 
chase begins, the cat of course trying to tag 
the rat. Either may go through the circle, 
but the players may aid the rat by raising 
their hands and allowing the rat to pass in or 
out as need may be. They try to prevent the 
cat from getting in or out, according to the 
position of the rat. When the rat is tagged 
he becomes the cat and chooses a new rat from 
the circle. Ifthe circle is large or the advan- 
tage seems on one side, two rats or two cats 
may be chosen, which adds to the excitement. 

Three Deep— 

Any even number of more than twelve chil- 
dren may play this game which especially de- 
velops alertness. Two children are chosen, 
one to be the taggerandonetherunner. The 
other children choose partners and form a 
double circle, all the children facing the center 
of the circle. The children in the outside 
circle stand directly behind their partners. 
There should be space between each couple 
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large enough to allow the runner te pass 
through. When all is ready a signal is given 
and the tagger chases the runner, who, when 
hard pressed, runs in front of a couple in the 
circle and stands in front of the inner part- 
ner, thus making ‘‘three deep.’’ Immediately 
the outside partner of this three runs as the 
tagger tries to tag him. He, in turn, may 
enter the circle and form a three, and the one 
on the outside, in turn, becomes the runner. 
If the tagger catches the runner, the runner 
becomes the tagger and the tagger becomes 
the runner. No running through the circle is 
allowed. The excitement increases in propor- 
tion to the number of threes formed. 

London Bridge— 

Little children all love games to which music 
and rhymes are attached. There are many of 


London Bridge 
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One which is much loved by little chidren is 
as follows. 

Two taller children are chosen to make the 
bridge. They join 
hands and, holding 
them high, form an 
arch. The other 
children form a single 
line, each one taking 
hold of the dress or 


_ The farm - er in 
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chosen leaders who have been bridge-makers, 
grasp each other around the waist and a tug- 
of-war takes place. One side tries to pull the 


The Farmer in the Dell 
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the dell, The farm -er_ in dell, 
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the two forming the 
bridge sing the song as written on this page. 
At the words ‘‘I caught you,”’ the bridge- 
makers drop their arms over the one who hap- 
pens to be passing through, making a prisoner 
of him. The bridge- 
makers. take the 
prisoner off a little 
distance, he is asked 
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these which have been handed down from 
generation to generation and are still as pop- 
ular as ever. One of the most popular of these 
is London Bridge, which is a very ancient 
game. There are many versions of this. 


the side represented 
by the article thus chosen, and he must take 
his place behind the bridge-maker who is a 
leader of that side. The song is repeated 


until all are caught. 
Then the two sides line up behind their 


a 





other side’s leader across a given mark. 

If there are more than ten or twelve players, 
more than one bridge may be formed, thus 
allowing the prisoners to be caught sooner. 
When all have been caught they join forces 
and make a long tug-of-war line. 

One author tells that this game is supposed 
to have originated in the ancient custom of 
offering a sacrifice at the building of a 
bridge, and that the tug-of-war represents 
the struggle betweeen the powers of good 
and evil for the soul of the sacrificial victim. 

The Farmer in the Dell— 

There is another old favorite singing game, 
‘*The Farmer in the Dell.’’ Any number can 
play this game. The children choose one from 
their number to be the farmer. The other 
children form a circle around him and, danc- 
ing around, sing the song as given here. 


1. The farmer in the dell, 
The farmer in the dell, 
Heigh, oh! the dairy, oh! 
The farmer in the dell. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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A First Grade Schoolroom Whose Tastefully Arranged Hand Work Gives a Most Pleasing Effect.—Sent by Miss Shelton Zoeller, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER KING 











Galloping Horses 
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These galloping horses PEQUIPS two horses and two slicks. 


Atbach both horses with one-half inch brads to sbick num- 
ber one ab the point in the body designated in the pat- 
tern. Horse number one should be placed SO that the brad 
enbers skick number one one-half inch from the left end. st 


en the second horse bo Che Same slick bwo and one-half 


inches from right end. Both horses are fastened through the 


foot at points two and one-half inches from ends of second stick. 
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Basing Primary Arithmetic on Child Interest 


BY VIRGINIA E. STONE, Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Fredericksburg, Va. 


ewlr, fact that many primary 

mY] teachers are outlining the 
work of primary arithmetic 
4 from the standpoint of the 
4 child’s activities, rather than 
from the standpoint of number 
facts, is only one of the indications of the 
progressive attitude of educators toward the 
making of a school curriculum. We are be- 
ginning to base courses of study upon the in- 
terests of childhood rather than upon the 
adult conception of logically arranged subject 
matter.’ We are beginning to see that through 
a selection of those interests of childhood 
which will lead to the child’s growth and de- 
velopment it is possible to fill not only the 
present needs of the child but to look forward 
to future social values. 

In selecting activities for use in any school 
subject in the primary grades, it is of im- 
portance that we consider those instincts of 
childhood which are of educational value, and 
also that we consider whether the tendencies 
of children from six to nine years of age are 
such as will be of value in activities involving 
that subject. Thorndike mentions the follow- 
ing instincts of childhood as having educa- 
tional value:— 





Curiosity Manipulation 
Collecting Ownership 
Sociability Emulation 
Kindliness. Independence 
Pugnacity Mastery 


Practically all of these are involved in the 
activities that lead to number concepts. 

‘The child from six to nine has a low degree 
of:ability for strong, quick, precise or sus- 
tained motor effort because of the limited de- 
gree of development of his muscles and his 
nervous ‘system. He is not prepared for very 
fine or very exact work. His curiosity is 
great. ‘ He loves things, concreteness. From 
loving to do things just for the sake of doing 
them, he is becoming interested in the result 
of his activity. This is shown in the kind of 
games that he plays. His attention cannot 
be held for any length of time upon one thing. 
As soon as he is interested he wants to use that 
interest in some activity. 

These tendencies go to prove that it is bet- 
ter to state the first three years of arithmetic 
in terms of doing, rather than in terms of ab- 
stract arithmetical concepts. ‘‘The most 
effectual mode of leading children to the de- 
sired goal (in number) is through the employ- 
ment of material that seems of value to them.”’ 
We need not only to emphasize concreteness, 
but the child’s kind of concreteness. 

The danger of basing arithmetic upon child 
activity, rather than textbook requirements, 
lies in the fact that arithmetic is likely to be- 
come incidental and that no fixed results will 
be required. There are two points of view: 
that of the teacher who wishes to base arith- 
metic upon the activities of children, and 
that of the teacher who feels in her inner con- 
sciousness that certain number facts must be 
taught within a given time in which they 


must be drilled. Her attitude is that the third 
grade is made for the multiplication table, 
and so the multiplication table must be learned 
at whatever cost. The child must know that 
12x12 is 144 even if he cannot go to the store 
and buy four books at nine cents each. 

There is an equal danger in the position of 
each teacher. The teacher who has her mind 
set upon the activities of childhood is liable 
to forget to drill sufficiently to fix number 
facts in the child’s mind, and so arithmetic 
becomes a mere incidental game or pastime 
in which the child is mildly amused, and 
learns almost nothing. 

On the other hand the drill tedcher makes 
no application of arithmetic to life; and the 
multiplication table, for example, has no con- 
nection with the child’s ability to buy with- 
more ease. An automatic knowledge of the 
necessary arithmetical processes for the 
child’s use will mean that he can use his oral 
arithmetic in everyday life without laborious 
calculations. The person who buys twelve 
yards of cloth at nine cents a yard should 
know so surely that 12X9=108 that the mind 
can be put on the selection of the goods in- 
stead of the calculation of 129. 

It would be ideal if we could combine the 
points of view of the two teachers under dis- 
cussion; and by basing arithmetic upon the 
activities of children, lead first to their inter- 


est in the subject, and of their realization 


that arithmetic is of real value in life, instead 
of a mere working with figures. In addition 
to this, sufficient drill should be given to fix 
the number facts which have been made clear 
to the child through an interesting introduc- 
tion. With this in view, I wish to present to 
you some activities of children that can be 
used to make arithmetic more interesting and 
more usable in child life. 

To prove to you that what [ am about to re- 
late is sensible, I am going to tell you of an 
experience of my own. During my first year 
of supervision, I was a substitute for a year 
for a first grade supervisor of a normal school. 
The regular supervisor remained in the town 
and had an occasional oversight of my work. 
Before beginning the work I discussed the 
subject of arithmetic with the supervisor of 
the grade and the director of the training 
school. The supervisor was in favor of a def- 
inite arithmetic lesson each day, and definite 
arithmetic requirements for the grade. The 
director of the training school was opposed to 
any arithmetic before the beginning. of the 
second grade. To make a compromise I told 
them that I would promise to base all arith- 
metic which was given to the children upon 


- the interests of the grade, and that arithmetic 


work should grow out of the other school in- 
terests; but I also promised that at the end of 
the year the children of the grade should meet 
the requirements of the average first grade in 
arithmetic. I was to have a fifteen minute 
class period every day, and the supervisor of 
the grade was to test the children at the end 
of the session in order to be sure that the 


necessary arithmetical knowledge was fixed. 
At the end of the session, the supervisor 
tested the children, and I do not hesitate to 
say that I have never seen a class of first grade 
children who knew more arithmetical facts, 
and who had a better idea of using their 
knowledge. 

Some of the topics which I used are : 

Counting. 

Counting number of children in the room ; 
pencils; papers; crayons to be given out to 
children; till splints to 100 are courted and 
bundled into 10’s: articles for the play store. 

Measuring. 

Measuring with a foot rule, taught so that 
the sand-table could be measured as another 
sand-table of the same size was to be made; 
wall space for burlap to be purchased for dis- 
play boards. 

Number Words. 

These words learned in connection with 
action-sentences, as, ‘‘Roll the biue ball three 
times;’’ ‘‘Spin the top six times,”’ etc. 

Five-Cent Grocery Store. 

(a) Addition and subtraction combinations 
of the number five so that change may be 
given. (b) Learning to write numbers to five, 
that articles may be marked for the store. 
(c) Pint and quart learned by use; measuring 
water for oil, vinegar, etc. (d) Collecting 
articles to be put in the store, estimating rel- 
ative values and marking them. (e) Selection 
of a storekeeper: Qualities of a good store- 
keeper; why a mistake in change necessitates 
a new storekeeper. (f) Selling and buying at 
the store; each child is given five cents; 
everything in the store is marked less, so 
that change must be given. (g) Recognition 
of different coins: penny, nickel, dime, dollar. 

Number Games. 

(a) Domino cards shown and quickly taken 
away; children write on board or at seats the 
number seen. (b) Ring-Toss. (c) Bean-Bag. 
(d) Song Games, such as ““Chickadees’”’ and 
‘“‘Ten Little Indians.’’ 

Fractional Parts. 

“‘One-half’’ taught in connection with ob- 
jects; cutting or breaking into halves; folding 
paper for writing: teach 4, 4, 2, %, 4. 

Addition Combinations. 

Developed threugh domino cards, and then 
drilled by the use of original problems. 

Counting by Twos. 

Learned through playing soldier. 

Measuring by Feet, Inches, and Half Foot. 

Used in measuring the height of children. 

Telling Time. 

To make clear that we also believe in autom- 
atism of proeesses when necessary for the 
accomplishment of the child’s purpose, as in 
the multiplication table, it is worth while to 
quote the following: ‘‘Objective approaches 
may and should be made in every new aspect 
of number in the lower grades, but the work 
should not stop until the new fact, process or 
relationship becomes perfectly memorized and 
so far dissociated that it is usable in any 
situation. ”’ 
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Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease | 


Teaching Parallel Lines 


“4 ical processes of drawing. We 
can draw without them just 
as we can use language with- 
out a formal study of lan- 
guage, but we can use draw- 
ing far more easily, quickly and effectively 
after we have learned the mechanical pro- 
cesses than we could without their aid. 

The mechanical processes of drawing are 
included in the basic elements, position, di- 
rection, form and proportion. The teaching 
of parallel lines is included in the second 
element, which is direction. Direction re- 
lates to lines, to the lines used in drawing, 





_and this is the third article on this subject. 


There are three general directions, the 
vertical, the horizontal and the oblique ; and 
parallel lines can take all of these directions. 
Parallel lines are the order lines; they ex- 


Hs IRDER 


Drawing 1 


press order and formality, and if carried to 
extreme express monotony. The opposite of 
the parallel lines are the angular lines, and 
these express disorder and confusion. In 
Drawing 1 the parallel lines of the tree 
trunks and the parallel lines in the stone 
work on the left express order, and the same 
on the right, disorder; and this expression 
will hold good wherever these lines are used. 

Use for material in teaching parallel lines 
two straight sticks or pointers. Hold the 


sticks before the class as in A, Drawing 2, 


and say, ‘‘These sticks are parallel.’’ Hold 
them as in B and say, ‘“These sticks are par- 


allel.’’ Hold them obliquely as in C and D 


and say the same. Parallel is a new word 
and should be treated as such. 
Illustrations: Hold a book before the class 


and slide your hand along the sides and say, 


“These two edges are parallel.’’ The two 
sides of the door, the two sides of the desk, 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 
the four legs of a table, and similar edges, 


may be used as illustrations. 
Draw on the blackboard A in Drawing 2 
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TEACHING PARALLEL LINES. 
Drawing 2 


and say, ‘“These are parallel vertical lines. ”’ 
Draw B and say, ‘“These are parallel hor- 
izontal lines.’’ Draw C and D and say 
‘‘These are parallel oblique lines.’’ Draw 
E and say, ‘“‘These are parallel curved lines. ”’ 
With the side of ashort piece of crayon 
about an inch long, draw on the blackboard 
the letter H, about eight inches high. Leta 
pupil point to the parallel lines and name 
them. Draw the letter E and do the same. 
Follow with the letters N, Z, M and W. 
Draw on the blackboard the outline of the 
frame in F and let a pupil point to the par- 
allel lines and name them. Draw the inner 
rectangle that marks the boundary of the 





Drawing 3 


picture and let a pupil point to the parallel 
lines and name them. Draw the picture and 
let pupils point to the parallel tree trunks, 


lines of the hills and shore lines. Lastly, 
draw the easel on which the picture rests and 
let the class point to the parallel lines and 
name them. ; 

Draw on the blackboard the target G and 
let a pupil point to the curved parallel lines 
and name them; let him trace them. Drill 
also with arrows sticking into the target. 
In like manner drill with the oblique lines 
in the signboard H. 

Ask the class to find parallel lines on their 
desks, on their books, on the window and 
door, the table, floor, wall and ceiling. 

Draw on the blackboard two vertical par- 
allel lines and ask a pupil to hold two sticks 
in the same direction. Dothe same with the 
parallel horizontal lines and the oblique lines. 
Reverse the process: hold two sticks in a 
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Drawing 4 


vertical parallel direction and ask a pupil to 
represent them on the blackboard. Let the 
class do the same. Do likewise with the 
horizontal and the oblique sticks. 

Let a class at the blackboard draw two 
vertical parallel lines. Two horizontal par- 
allel lines. Two oblique parallel lines. Drill. 
Have the pupils draw a square target similar 
to Drawing 2; a triangular one; a round one. 

Drawing 3 represents a kind of drawing 
that children love todo. It is made on the 
blackboard with the sides of short pieces of 
crayon. Each board represents a_ single 
stroke of the crayon. Each section of the 
building may be drawn with vertical, hor- 
izontal or oblique boards, according to the 
idea of the pupil or teacher. | 

Draw the building in outline on the board, 
with its several sections, and let the class 
copy it and then fill in the several sections 
with vertical parallel boards; horizontal par- 
allel boards, or oblique parallel boards, as 

(Continued on page 71) 
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How We Study Moths and Butterflies 


NE of the most easily avail- 
able and intensely interesting 
means of teaching nature 
#4 study to the small child is by 
the use of moths and butter- 
; flies. All children love beau- 
tiful things, and nothing is more beautiful 
than these insects. And even if the teacher 
knows little or nothing about the subject, 
that fact need not deter her, because all that is 
needed is to accumulate the materials, and 
nature will do the rest. 

After school begins in the fall, we talk a 
little about butterflies. The children are told 
that if they look carefully on milkweed 
plants they very likely will find a beautiful 
pale green pupa case with a row of gold 
beads around it near the top. The mention 
of the gold beads is sure to arouse burning 
interest, and a vigorous search is instituted, 
with the result that some day a breathless, 
wide-eyed child rushes frantically into the 
room with a pupa of the monarch or milk- 
weed butterfly. This is the large, reddish 
brown, black-veined butterfly that is so com- 
mon. 

These butterflies are most accommodating 





BY E. L. WHITE 

insects for school purposes for they have two 
broods a season, one in May and one in Octo- 
ber ; they are very easy to find in the fall when 
milkweed is so common; and they usually 
emerge in a month or two, hence the children 
do not have long to wait before something 
happens. When they bring you the pupa 
there is asplendid opportunity to teach ‘‘pro- 
tective coloration, ’’ for the child will observe 
that the pupa is.just the color of the milk- 
weed and so is not easily seen, but is thus 
protected from prying eyes. 

We fasten the milkweed to which the pupa 
is attached on the wall at the front of the 
room, and wait. This plan excites more curi- 
osity than to tell the children any of the 
facts. I never tell them anything about it 
that I can avoid, but some morning when we 
come*to school the case hangs empty, and 
search discloses a butterfly in some part of 
the room. Ido not know whether this fact 
holds true, but in my experience the butterfly 
always has emerged at night, and the moth in 
the daytime. For this reason, I always use 
both insects, for with the moth the whole 
process may be witnessed. 

After this we have a long talk about our 


i 


butterfly. We learn that it will lay eggs, 
that these will hatch into caterpillars which 
will eat a great deal and then transform into 
pupas like the one we found on the milk- 
weed. Then we talk about the differences 
between butterflies and moths. 

Butterflies fly by day and rest at night; 
the opposite is true of moths. A butterfly at 
rest holds its wings vertically, moths hold 
them horizontally. Moths spin a cocoon, 
butterflies have a smooth pupa case. We 
take a pin and carefully pull out the butter- 
fly’s proboscis, which is coiled up like a watch 
spring when not in use. The insect uses this 
to suck honey from the flowers. 

Then I tell the children that moths are even 
more interesting than butterflies, and that 
late in November, when the trees are bare 
of leaves, is the time to look for the cocoons, 
and they are likely to be found on plum, 
cherry, apple and other trees. I make a 
rough sketch of a cecropia cocoon on the 
board so that they may have some idea of 
what to look for. 

When the leaves nave fallen, we begin to 
hunt for our cocoons. They are of the same 


(Continued on page 74) 


Picture Study —“Hiawatha” 


(See ss eh page) 


4 Elizabeth Norris who teaches 
boys and girls how to draw 
eq and paint in a Minneapolis 
1 high school. Miss Norris has 
read and enjoyed the story by 
Longfellow, as you must if you want to enjoy 
the picture. The more knowledge you can 
bring to any work of art, the better you will 
understand and enjoy it. 

Longfellow has told us the story in words, 
and he has told it so well that we can see pic- 
tures in our minds as we read. The painter 
tells us with lines, forms and colors a part of 
the same story, and as we look at the picture 
we describe it to ourselves in words. The 
‘word story tells us of the picture, and the 
picture calls up words. Each helps the other. 
The two arts differ in their means of expres- 
sion, but poet and painter are urging us to 
enjoy the same story. 

This story has to do with the life of a little 
boy who does not live in a city apartment 
house, nor does he play with toy automobiles. 
He is pictured here, not as an individual, but 
rather as a type of boyhood, whose home is 
the great outdoor world of nature, and whose 
playthings are the wild birds and animals 
whom he has come to know and to love. He 
places his bow and arrow where it is impossi- 
ble to use them, and in an attitude of uncon- 
scious gentleness expressed in hands, arms, 
body and face, invites and solicits the love 
‘of these wild creatures. 





BY FRED H. DANIELS 


Longfellow made his story beautiful through 
the medium of poetry. The words are care- 
fully selected and arranged to produce the 
rhyme and rhythm which delight the ear. 
With equal care, the painter has used the 
elements of her art, lines, forms and colors, 
to produce the same effect upon the eye. It 
is evident that Miss Norris likes young people, 
for otherwise she could not paint a boy as 
well as she has painted Hiawatha. Heisa 
fine youth, as perfect as any other thing in 
his world of nature. How graceful and easy 
is his pose! And yet we know he could leap 
to his feet and scamper away along the 
water’s edge to the camp-fire before the wig- 
wams of his neighbors. His young muscles 
are relaxed here, but the perfection of body 
suggests the physical activity for which the 
Indians have been famous. 

Curved lines generally suggest delicacy and 
grace. Their complement is to be found in 
the straight line which denotes strength 
Look the picture over to see how the artist 
has used both kinds of lines. Why are the 
outlines of Hiawatha curved? Why do you 
think of the bones beneath the flesh as 
straight? The tree trunks are straight, the 
branches and foliage are curved; the distant 
shoreline is straight, the tree tops over it are 
curved. The graceful bow is made to bend; 
its string is straight and strong enough to 
hold the bent bow. You may find many other 
instances of like kind in the picture. 

Hiawatha is given the best place in the 
composition. His face is shown against his 


grandmother’s wigwam, a plain background 
which allows us to see his features against :a 
quiet setting,—and the trees make a frame 
for us. The passive arms and body appear 
gentle in contrast with the straight trunks 
behind. The idea of quiet, of inaction, is 
further emphasized by the alert activity of 
the birds and rabbit. 

The original painting is interesting in color. 
Of course the colors do not show in this re- 
production, but the plan of color may be stated 
so simply that boys and girls can understand 
it. When we pulla ray of sunlight into pieces 
of color (by means of a glass prism hanging 
in the schoolroom window), we see a rainbow 
shining on the wall. The rainbow is made up 
of red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. 
Red, orange and yellow are the colors seen in 
sunshine, hot iron, fire and other things which 
are warm. These three colors have, there- 
fore, come to be known as warm colors. 
Green, blue and violet are seen in ice, shadows, 
water, at night, etc., and are called cold colors. 

Now, a good picture, like a good climate, is 
neither too hot nor too cold. It generally has 
both kinds of colors in its composition. In this 
picture we find Hiawatha is painted a grayed 
orange, that is, as a whole he seems to be an 
orange-brown color, the sky and water in back 
are orange and yellow. Here, then, are the 
warm colors. To cool off the picture, nature 
gives us and the artist has painted the blue 
greens in the grass and trees, and here and 
there a little violet in the trunks and tree 

(Continued ou page 74) 7 
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The Problem Method in Teaching Geography 


BY M. FRANCES WARREN, Supervisor of Geography, Training School Department, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Teaching the Cotton Industry 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The following is a type lesson 
bringing out the use of Dr. McMurry’s Gecgraphy 
through the ‘‘Problem’’ method, which is becoming 
stronger and stronger all over the country. The best 
schools today are eager to try it out, and I believe 
that teachers will be glad to read this type lesson and 
use it. 1 have tried the work out in five grades and 
because it has grown to be such a strong part of 
child life, I would never go back to the old cut-and- 
dried way of trying to teach geography. I wish that 
teachers might see the notebooks our pupils are keep- 
ing in this work. I believe that the ability to take 
and use notes is a big part of our ‘‘teaching how to 
study. ’”’ 

The ‘‘Problem”’ method of handling geography fur- 
nishes motivation (that most necessary thing in child 
training), something to work for and accomplish. It 
puts life and spirit into the work and relieves the idea 
of dry fact getting. It opens up the way to initiative 
on the child’s part. It gives him a chance -to collect 
his material, assemble it as to relative values, pick 
out the vital points for the solution of his problem, 
and to discard the rest. It is most valuable in teach- 


ing children ‘‘how to study,’” and to my mind that is 


far more valuable than the facts themselves. Very 
often the questions should be asked, ‘‘Do you need 
this bit of information ? Can you use it in the solution 
of the problem? How? Why not ?’’ 


HIS isatype lesson of work to be covered 
in the fifth grade, using the ““Problem, ’’ 
or developmental, method. 

The children should know about the cotton 
belt after a study of the industry. 

1. Surface features:. the Coastal 
Plain, with its rich soil, the slopes 
farther back from the plain, where up- 
land cotton is raised; the drainage (the 
large rivers of this region should be 
located and traced on the maps and their 
importance to the region learned); the 
condition of the coast line (as an aid or 
hindrance to shipping). 

2. Climatic factors: the winds and 
wind direction; the temperature; the 
amount of rainfall (when needed and 
when detrimental to the crop); the 
length of the growing season (time be- 
tween the latest killing frost in the 
spring and the first killing frost in the 
fall). 

Compare the surface features and the cli- 
mate here with that in the corn belt. All of 
the above should be gotten and learned 
throughout a study of cotton raising. Many 
pictures showing coc.ton fields, cotton plant- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting and shipping 
should be used during the entire work. En- 
tire sets of postcards may be easily secured, 
and a cotton exhibit is very helpful, espe- 
cially if the work is taught in the North. 
Samples of cloth from the Southern mills, as 
well as samples from the New England mills 
should be secured, ard any drygoods dealer 
in your own town will give you labels and 
samples of the cotton cloth he handles. 


Problems : 

1. Where did the cotton cloth from which 
your dress is made first come? 

2. Why are we sending less cotton away 
from the United States each year? 


Solution ; 

1. Visit a cotton plantation in early spring 
(by means of pictures). Discuss the prepar- 
ing of the soil. Compare the plows used 
there with the plows used in preparing the 
soil for corn planting. What does this tell 
you about the soil of this cotton belt? Verify 
this conclusion with your text. Have some 
child who has been given the topic the day 
before to prepare tell about preparing the 





Prize Field of Cotton and the Owner 


soil and planting cotton. (Carpenter’s ‘‘How 
the World is Clothed’’ has a very good ac- 
count of this.) In the same way have some 
child tell about the thinning and cultivation 
of the plants. Let the children examine the 
pictures that show these phases of the work, 
examine the cotton seeds and verify the 
statements in their texts. Free discussion 
and suggestions on the part of the pupils 
should be encouraged at all times. Discuss 
the kinds of machinery and kinds of hand 
labor used in the work so far and compare 
with that in the corn industry (the type of 
surface may be deduced by this comparing). 

2. Harvesting. Show pictures that bring 
out the two ways of picking cotton (hand 
picking and machinery). Discuss the effi- 


ciency of each.method. Can one of these 
large machines be used on small farms or on 
hilly land? Does this increase your knowl- 
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edge of the surface there? Tell all you have 
learned about the surface of this region so 
far. Consult your relief map and verify your 
statement. Tell what is being done with the 
cotton by the pickers. Into what do they 
empty their baskets of cotton? Look at the 
pictures and tell where these wagons have 
gone with the cotton. Have some child tell 
from a topic that he has previously prepared 
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all about the transportation of the cotton to 
the gin, which is usually on some part of the 
plantation. Have another tell the story of 
the gin and how seeds were removed before 
the gin was invented. Tell the effect the 
cotton gin had upon the increased cotton 
plantings. Hand several children cotton bolls 
and time them in cleaning seeds. This will 
do far more to bring out the idea of labor- 
saving machinery than any thing else. Con- 
sult your texts concerning the increase in 
cotton raising after the gin was invented. 
Find whether more cotton Was shipped away. 

3. Cotton baling. Examine pictures show- 
ing this process and look at the miniature 
bale that comes with the exhibit. Two shapes 
of bales. 

4. Cotton seeds. Examine the different 
things in the exhibit that are made from cot- 
ton seeds. Write a list of them. Tell the 
uses of each. 

5. Transportation of this cotton to regions 
of demand (cotton factories). Examine the 
samples and tags or labels on the samples, 
that came from the cotton factories of the 
South. Locate these cities on your maps. 
Verify your statements about these cities as 
having cotton mills, in your texts. (Tarr & 
McMurry’s Book 1, Part 2, handles this very 
nicely.) Name other cities in the south that 
have cotton mills. Find them on your maps. 
Examine pictures that show transportation of 
cotton bales to the wharves and the railroad ; 
from. wharves to the steamers in the rivers. 
Locate the rivers in the cotton belt that 
handle this cotton and carry it to the cities 
that have mills. Trace these rivers on your 
maps and tell how useful they are. Add 
these rivers to your ideas concerning the sur- 
face of this region. If thought best, take an 
imaginary trip through one of the Southern 
mills, by means of pictures and texts, and 
see hew the work is carried on; examine 
samples of cloth made there and decide 
whether the goods in your dress came from 
the southern mills. How long have these 
mills been engaged in this industry? After 
years of practice in this, what will be the 
effect? (Better, finer grade of cloth.) Ex- 
amine samples of cloth made in the New 
England mills and read the names. on the 
labels. Locate these cities on your maps. 
Verify the statements you made about the 
cities, in your texts. (Dodge’s ‘‘Elementary 
Geography’’ and Tarr & McMurry’s Book 1, 
Part 2, bring this out nicely.) Name other 
cities mentioned in your texts where cotton 
mills are located; locate each on your maps. 
What did your text say as to the reason why 
these cities have been engaged so long in 
this industry so far away from the cotton 
belt? Discuss this carefully. Why should 
a better grade of cotton be made there than 
is at present being made in the South? 
(Years of trained experience of expert labor. ) 
Compare these samples with the cotton dress 
you have on. What conclusion do you draw? 


Visit a New England cotton mill if you wish, 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Just a Little Country School 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following article describes 
the growth of a small rural school of no distinction into 
one that is known now as the “Model School.” It is 
an inspirational story, full of suggestions to the teacher 
about to take up work in a rural community. 


N a corner where four roads 
meet stands a little country 
schoolhouse. To all appear- 
ances it is like all country 
schools, but in reality it is 
different from most, for here 
the country children have the same advan- 
tages as the children of the city. Here are 
taught cooking, sewing, manual work, music 
and drawing in addition to the required 
studies. 

A year ago this school was in the same 
condition that a great many rural schools are 
today, especially where there is no superin- 
tendent. The schoolroom walls were dirty, 
the ceiling was black with the smoke of sev- 
eral years, and there was only one black- 
board, and that made by painting the plaster. 
Through long service this had become cracked 
and broken until nearly a third of its twelve 
feet of length was useless. Twenty old- 
fashioned double desks, the seats of which 
had. a habit of slipping from under one at 
unexpected times, filled the floor space. An 
ordinary box stove heated(?) the room. 
There were no supplies other than pencils 
and paper and a few odd textbooks. 

Today the room is papered, the ceiling 
whitewashed and pretty scrim curtains hang 
at the windows. Seventy-two feet of pulp 
blackboard furnish ample room, and a simple 
ventilating system has been installed which 
really heats the room. In place of the old 
desks are new Moulthrop chairs, and it is 
no uncommon sight to see the girls sitting 
in a circle sewing during their spare time. 
Plenty of busy work is to be found in the 
teacher’s desk, and shelves of reference and 
story books are to be seen. It has been in- 
tensely interesting work watching this grad- 
ual transformation take place, although the 
story of the year is soon told. 

The first change was made in the first 
week of school, when a list of supplies 
needed was sent to the school board. Among 
other things on the list were splints, count- 
ing pegs, number and sentence builders and 
scissors. The reply of the board was char- 
acteristic of the attitude of many school 
officers toward country schools: 

‘‘These things are all right in the city but 
we don’t use them here in the country.’’ 

But with some persuading, the board de- 
cided that the pupils of rural schools ought 
to have the same advantages as their city 
cousins and the supplies all came. 

The old plaster blackboards were nearly 
ready to drop off and something had to be 
done. Pulp boards were decided upon, and, 
by judicious persuading, they were placed 
entirely around the room with the exception 

' of space saved for a bulletin board and book 
shelves. 

In early October, fruits and vegetables 
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were just right to can. It was easy to in- 
troduce cooking because of the abundance of 
material. The teacher told the girls that if 
they could get a few things with which to 
work, they might have lessons in cooking. 
As soon as the parents knew that the teacher 
would like to teach cooking the response from 
them was most generous. They gave a two- 
burner blue-flame oil stove and all the neces- 
sary utensils. ; 

The stove was placed in the little five by 
nine entry, and there the first cooking was 
dohe. Jelly was made and sold, with three 
dollars cleared. They also canned fruit, 
which was used later with lunches. From 
that fall until now (a year later) they have 
missed very few days when they have not 
prepared a hot lunch and served to all the 
school. The children bring nearly all of the 
materials needed from home, except flour, 
sugar and oil. Following is a menu for one 
month as used in the school. 

First Week. 

Monday—Mashed potatoes. 
Tuesday —Johnny-cake. 
Wednesday—Boiled custard. 
Thursday—Apple sauce. 
Friday ——Rice pudding. 

Second Week. 

Monday— Mashed turnips. 
Tuesday-—Sponge cake. 
Wednesday—Macaroni. 
Thursday—Fish chowder. 
Friday——Oatmeal. 

Third Week. 

Monday-—Creamed carrots. 
Tuesday——Stewed prunes. 
Wednesday—Baked potatoes. 
Thursday—Lady-fingers. 
Friday—Corn soup. 

Fourth Week. 

Monday—Scealloped potatoes. 
Tuesday—Pickled beets. 
Wednesday—Vegetable hash. 
Thursday—Cream of wheat. 
Friday—Tapioca. 

The cost usually averages from two to 
three cents a day for the entire school of 
twenty to twenty-five children. Last spring 
the school purchased seeds and the children 
raised vegetables for the school in their 
home gardens. As the results were very 
satisfactory the parents will not be asked to 
supply many vegetables for the noon lunch 
this year, although the parents are always 
willing to give freely. 

In the school are ten girls large enough to 


take the cooking course. Five girls assume . 


charge fora week. One girl is housekeeper. 
Two girls cook and serve and the other two 
wash dishes on alternate days. The children 
sit in their own chairs to eat. The lunch is 
ready at noon and the work in the kitchen is 
usually finished by 12:30, so the girls have 
plenty of time for play. The recipe for the 
day is given to the housekeeper with neces- 
sary instructions. She gives the recipe to 
the other girls and they are left to them- 


‘selves to do the best they can. This plan 


develops responsibility. Of course mistakes 
are sometimes made (fewer than you might 
imagine), but the children always see the 
funny side and have a good laugh even when 
their lunch is not as palatable as usual. A 
mistake is not easily forgotten and one has 
never been repeated. The general principles 
of cooking are taught in class, and with a 
knowledge of these the children reason very 
well about any difficulty that happens to 
arise. 

While five of the girls are cooking, the 
other five are sewing. The material is 
brought from home, the work kept in the 
desks and they sew whenever they have spare 
time. The problems are simple and useful, 
such as sewirig-bags, holders, aprons, darn- 
ing, mending, etc. 

When the girls started to cook the boys 
thought it only fair that they should have 
extra work, and, naturally, they desired 
manual training. There seemed to be no 
room forit. The oil stove occupied the extra 
room in the hall, and there was no available 
space in the main room. 

Across the road stood an old shop which 
had at various times served as pickle factory, 
overall shop and vinegar shop, and at the time 
we speak of was filled with rubbish. The 
boys asked permission to clean it out and use 
one end for a work-room. Consent being 
given, a bench was built in one end and the 
manual training course was started. There 
were disadvantages, but there was a begin- 
ning, and when a beginning of any worthy 
work is made a way opens up in due time. 
As with the cooking, the parents lent or 
gave the necessary tools. 

The boys worked in this shop until Thanks- 
giving time, and were making plans to heat 
the building when the pupils were told that 
a person interested in the work of the boys 
and girls was going to give them a shop of 
their own. 

During Thanksgiving vacation a_ shop 
measuring 12x14x6 was built onto one side 
of the schoolhouse and a door cut through 
into the main room. On one side was placed 
the boys’ bench, on the other the oil stove, 
work table and cupboard. Here the boys and 
girls work. The door into the main room is 
closed, except when extra heat is needed to 
warm the shop (the oil stove is the only 
means of heating it), as the boys and girls 
have developed a high sense of honor and are 
more and more learning to rely on their own 
resources. Children quickly learn that if 
they cannot be trusted, extra work is not 
allowed to them. 

The boys work in the shop when they have 
time to spare from other lessons. Workin 
plans are made in drawing periods and in- 
structions are given then. A great deal of 
the work is repair work and construction of 
needed articles in the schoolroom, such as 
book shelves, dish cupboard, window-seat, hot- 
bed, seed-testers, chair-bottoming, _waste-j 
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baskets, bread-board, etc. Their present 
problem is a stand for the victrola. The 
smaller boys make bird-houses, pin-trays, 
tie-racks, etc. The problems are always use- 


ful and time which otherwise might be spent . 


in mischief passes only too quickly. 

The ventilating system is simple but effect- 
ive. Boards seven inches high were put in 
the windows two inches from the windows. 
Friction clasps allow the windows to be 
raised to any desired height. By raising 
them five inches plenty of fresh air enters 
with no draft. Around the stove is a gal- 
vanized iron jacket six inches higher than 
the stove and four inches from the stove. 
Under the stove is a two-inch slot in the 
floor, the length of the stove. From this 
hole an air shaft passes to the outer air 
through the foundation. A trap closes this 
if desirable. Fresh air continuously enters 
under the stove, is forced up around the 
stove, is heated, and rises and .circulates 
around the room instead of staying around 
the stove. Today the temperature between 
the front and back of the room does not vary 
more than three degrees. Before it was in- 
stalled there was a variation of ten to 
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fifteen degrees. Little doors next to the floor 
may be opened for cleaning under the stove, 
but ordinarily they are bolted into the floor. 
The cost of the jacket was about twelve dol- 
lars. Although the thermometer went as low 
as forty degrees below zero last winter, every 
part of the room was always comfortable. 

The old seats were undesirable but there 
had been so many changes that it did not 
seem best to ask for anything more. Imagine 
the surprise and delight wnen some unknown 
person sent money for twenty-seven new 
Moulthrop chairs! The donor is still un- 
known. 

The town library owns a victrola and this 
is loaned to the different schools. The selec- 


tion of records is of high standard. No other: 


records are allowed to be played. The chil- 
dren are learning to appreciate good music. 

The library of the town has established a 
reading club among the school children. 
Every child over eight years of age reads ten 
books a year selected by the teacher or li- 
brarian. Each school is allowed to keep fif- 
teen library books a term; these may be ex- 
changed at any time. 

The social side of the rural school is one 
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often neglected. With this school, it is one 
of the most enjoyable sides. A short pro- 
gram given one evening by the young people 
of the neigborhood was the first attempt. 
The women brought cake and the girls of the 
school made coffee. . All enjoyed themselves 
and more such evenings followed. These en- 
tertainments do not need elaborate prepara- 
tion. Sometimes the parents gave the pro- 
gram and sometimes the children. More and 
more, the people became interested in these 
little gatherings and at the last one we had 
more than a hundred people present. 

One pleasant form of entertainment is 
given with the radioptican. Postcards are 
used for slides, and many interesting and in- 
structive programs can be .arranged. Our 
town library owns the radioptican, but nearly 
every community has one. If a community 
has none, it is a good problem for a teacher 
to earn money for one. 

Many teachers will say, ‘‘All this reads 
well but it wouldn’t be possible in my 
school.’’ 1 believe that there has been noth- 
ing done in our little school that could not 
be accomplished in any rural school. It 


(Continued on page 72) 








cream, the floor is brown. 
black crayon. 
could be used instead. 





ones are the same except in size, the bed-clothes being white with shadows of blue crayon. 
The chair, white with red cushions, is cut and mounted in the picture, but might be drawn. t c 
makes the Crex rug, while the old-fashioned rag one near the door is made by using all the crayons found in the children’s box. 


Goldilocks are done on white paper with crayon or paint. The stenciled rose border on the wall, done in red, yellow, green and brown crayon or paint, 


brightens the whole picture.—AILEEN W. STOWELL and HARRIET J. CHURCH, Stamford,’ Conn. 
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Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “Goldilocks and the Three Bears” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


‘‘The Three Bears’’ is chosen as the subject of the first picture because it is so well known by children generally. 
The molding, door, window-frame and two larger beds are a darker brown. 
The window is free cutting, and the scene outside the window is done in water colors, as here shown, but a picture cut from a magazine 
The beds are easily made by cutting three separate pieces, the head, foot and bed-clothes, and pasting together. 
The small bed is white, with light blue spread and white pillow. 
Yellow green paper, with markings of black and green crayon, 
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The side walls of the room are tan or 
The door is cut free hand, panels being shown with 


The two larger 


The three bears and 
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With Whitman to Oregon 


EDITOR’S NOTE: There is no pleasanter way of 
learning the history of our country than through fic- 
tion. During the coming year Miss Bush will continue 
her delightful historical stories. Each story is written 
in two parts. 


PartI - 


664\70U can’t take a wagon into Oregon.’”’ 
‘“‘Why not?’’ 

‘You could never get a wagon over the 
mountains. ”’ 

‘‘But we came over South Pass. ”’ 

“Oh, South Pass is nothing compared to 
the trail over these mountains into Oregon! 
I tell you, wagon never has gone over these 


‘mountains, and wagon never 


can. Why, at Fort Hall I can 
show you a corral full of wagons 
and everything that could be put 
in them, left behind because it 
was no use to try to take them 
any farther. Hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of tools and clothing 
and furniture! Things that 
would be worth everything 
across the mountains now, piled 
out on the ground and left! You 
may besure settlers would not 
abandon such things if there 
was any way to take them on.’’ 

‘‘But — but—can’t the folks 
get to Oregon ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, they get there— 
if they are lucky. But they tie 
their bedding and pots and pro- 
visions on the backs of their 
mules and oxen, and drive them 
over the mountains. It’s the 
hardest six hundred miles of 
travel any of them ever at- 
tempted. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ Mary looked at 
John for comfort, and John— 
boy as he was—had actually 
turned white under all the dust 
and tan that covered his face. 
For who wouldn’t turn white 
with dismay to hear such a dic- 
tum after he had traveled fif- 4 
teen hundred miles with a mov- 
er’s wagon and happily believed 
they were nearing the end of 
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idea of driving that dreadful white anxious- 
ness from her brother’s face, ‘‘maybe the 
English don’t know.’’ ; 

But the speaker heard her and glared at 
her fiercely. 

‘Don’t know, girl? Who could know 
better than a man who has been stationed at 
Fort Hall for ten years! I tell you I have 
seen every train of immigrants that has gone 
into Oregon. They all left their wagons at 
the fort, every one.’’ 

The look and the words were more than 
the worn-out little girl could bear. Tears 
came to her eyes. But she must not cry be- 
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“A Brotherly Hand Awkwardly Patted Her Hair” 
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brown feet—bare because they had worn 
their shoes until they had dropped off and no 
more were to be obtained—stole up beside 
her. A brotherly hand awkwardly patted 
her hair. <A brotherly voice said huskily: 


‘‘There, there, there! Don’t ery!’’ 

‘Oh, but, John, what shall wedo? Mother 
can never walk over the mountains. She 
can’t ride a mule with the new baby. We 
can’t go on at all without the wagon.’’ 

‘‘We can’t stay behind. We'd starve, or 
freeze to death. I’ll tell you, Mary, I’ll 
ask Doctor Whitman if it is so. He knows 
everything about the trails. He wouldn’t 
have tried to take us into Oregon 
if he hadn’t known we’d get 
there. 

*‘Doctor Whitman has ridden 
ahead to find the best place for 
us to ford the river tomorrow. 
I heard that Fort Hall fellow 
ask where he was as soon as he 
came into camp. I thought he 
wanted to see him, but I be- 
lieve he was really glad that 
he was gone; I don’t know 
why. 

‘“‘We mustn’t stay away any 
longer from mother, Mary. She 
is sure to wantus. Here, I’ll 
wipe your eyes.’’ 

Handkerchiefs were long a 
thing of the past with them, but 
he wiped the tears away very 
gently with the hem of Mary’s 
apron. There never was a bet- 
ter brother than John. 

‘‘Don’t you worry any more, 
Mary,’’ he whispered. ‘‘I’ll 
stay awake until Doctor Whit- 
man comes back to camp, and 
then I’ll go right away and ask 
him whether it is true that a 
wagon can’t go over these moun- 
tains. ’’ 

It was eleven o’clock when 
the good missionary doctor, Mar- 
cus Whitman, who held the un- 
paid office of leader, guide, 
physician, comforter, friend and 
chief adviser to all the long car- 





the long, hard, interminably By means of carbon paper or a hectograph, a tracing and color card may be made avan of immigrants of the West, 


slow journey? Six months be- 

fore they had left home and 

friends, and had been painfully toiling along 
in the white-covered train of ‘‘prairie 
schooners’’ ever since. They had crossed the 
backbone of the Rockies at South Pass and 
had confidently believed that the worst was 
over. And now, when they were in very 
sight of the last chains of mountains that 
separated them from their journey’s end 
to receive this discouragement! 

It was an English rider who gave them 
the disastrous tidings. He had come all the 
way from Fort Hall on purpose to meet them 
and tell them this. 

‘‘Maybe,’’ whispered Mary, with some 


from this picture for use with the story. 


fore folks. She looked wildly around the 
circle of wagons, which were drawn up every 
night as a barricade against wild beasts and 
Indians. To the very farthest one she slipped 
away and dropping down behind it she cow- 
ered her face and cried as bitterly as a dis- 
mayed little girl can. But she took great 
care to make no noise about it. To know 
that she was erying would dishearten the 
rest. No one of all that brave company ever 
cried in sight of anybody else. 

. She thought she was completely hidden 
but somebody missed her, and came in search 
of her. Very softly a pair of scratched, 


a 


got back into camp. He had 

taken a long hard trip while the 
others rested, to make sure of a safe route 
for them the next day. But, late as it was 
and tired as they were, a score of men— 
heads of families—were waiting to tell the 
doctor of this dreadful new trouble. The 
good doctor heard the story with unruffled 
serenity. 

‘Tt isn’t true,’’ he said. ‘‘The English 
fur company has simply given orders { to 
discourage every American settler who starts 
into Oregon. They do not want to have_it 
settled by Americans. That is all.’” 

‘‘But he said we couldn’t take our wagons 


(Continued on page 75) 
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‘nected with Mrs. Wally’s kitchen. 
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Little Stories About Chinese Little People 


Little “Bobs” ; 
$¢TOBS”’ is a Chinese boy four years old. 
His real name is Chang Hsi Chen. 

He likes nothing so much as books and 
pietures. He often holds a book up and pre- 
tends to read. 

His father is a cook for an English woman 
in Kiukiang. He, with his parents and his 
tiny baby sister, live in two small rooms con- 
These 
two rooms have stone floors. There is very 
little furniture in them. A bed is in one 
corner. It has four posts with a carved frame 
all around the top; there are boards instead 
of springs; and the coverings are heavy ones 
of cotton with a blue and white printed cloth 
sewed on the outside. There is a bam- 
boo cot for Hsi Chen, and a small 
bamboo crib for the baby sister. A 
small bureau is in one corner, and a 
wooden object that looks like a churn 
is in the middle of the floor. That is 
where the baby is put. She stands and 
looks over the top, watching her mother, 
and is quite out of the way of getting 
into mischief. Their stove is built of 
brick; the smoke from it is led out by 
a pipe from the side of the room. 
Some people do not have any pipes to 
their stoves, and the smoke goes out 
of the door, or through a rough: hole 
in the wall. They burn grass or 
brush; and they poke the fuel intoa 
tiny hole in the back of the stove. 
Some one must sit and feed the fire 
all the time. 

The English lady has no children of 
her own. She loves Hsi Chen, and 
often reads and sings to him in English 
and in Chinese. Hsi Chen can repeat 
many verses and sing many songs that 
American children know. 

‘‘Bobs’’ is Mrs. Wally’s nickname 
for little Hsi Chen. All of his English 
friends call him by that name because 
it is easier to say than ‘‘She Jen,’’ 
which is the way his Chinese name is 
pronounced. 

One afternoon he went walking with 
Mrs. Wally. He wore his_ holiday 
garments and carried the little cane 
that his kind friend had given him. His 
round black satin cap had a red coral button 
on the top, just like a knob to a tea-kettle 
lid. His every-day coat, or outside gar- 
ment, is shorter than his best one that Mrs. 
Wally gave him. That is made of blue 
cambric, and fastens on the shoulder and 
under the right arm. 

This day it was dark before they reached 
home. Hsi Chen had never been out so late. 
The moon was in the sky. He pointed to it 
and said in Chinese, ‘‘See, Mrs. Wally, there 
is God’s great lantern in the sky.’’ 

Then he saw the stars begin to come out 
and he called, ‘‘Oh, look at all God’s little 
lanterns !’’ 
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Kicking the Cash Piece 

ITTLE Mei and her brother Wu are play- 
ing in the front courtyard of their home 
in Nanking. Though the tall, wide gates of 
the yard walls stand open all day long, the 
children are not allowed to run out into the 
street and play, as many children may, be- 
cause they belong to an official family and 

would lose ‘‘face’’ in doing so. 

Their grandmother has given them per- 
mission to leave the inner courtyard where 
beautiful lotus blossoms and water reeds are 
growing in a large pool in which gayly col- 
ored, tiny fishes dart and lazily swim. The 
children were tired of the pool and watching 
the fishes. They are even tired of sitting 





“Bobs Likes Nothing So Much as Books and Pictures” 


under the gnarled, queer, twisted old cedar 
etrees that have grown there for a hundred 
years. Mei has chosen the most vivid of the 
red camellia flowers and fastened it in her 
black hair. There are rows of flower pots on 
the verandas and the steps and on the stone 
flagging, blooming with the red, pink and 
white camellia plants. Mei’s cheeks are as 
pink and white.as the blossoms. Many Chi- 
nese children do not have sallow complexions. 
Mei and Wu are very happy as they play 
in this courtyard where there are no growing 
plants, but where they can look out on the 
people thronging by in the streets. 

“‘Th, er. san, sez, wu, luh,’’ counts Wu, 
as he dances on the stones. ‘‘Ih, er, san, 


sez,’’ sings Mei, as she too dances on the 
stones. 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six,’’ they 
count, and sometimes on up to twelve. For 
you see they are’ playing ‘‘kick the cash 
piece.’’ Their amah sits on a bench in the 
shade of the wall watching them while she 
loops hair-nets on a small wooden frame. 
She made the playthings forthem. She took 
a cash piece and sewed it securely in a bit of 
blue cloth; then she fastened a few bright 
soft feathers in the center of the piece, up- 
right, and the plaything was done. 

They toss the pretty things in the air, kick 
the right foot sidewise to the left, and catch 
the cash as it comes down on the inside 
breadth of the cloth shoe, and toss it 
into the air again with a kick. Some- 
times Wu can hit it twelve times with- 
out missing. He and Mei both can 
kick it with the left foot, too. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE : Children always like to say 
the Chinese words. This is the way to count 
to ten: 

1. ih—(e). 

2. er. 

3. san. 

4, sez—(ssz). 

5. wu—(woo). 

6. luh—(loo, said quickly, upward inflection). 
7. tsieh—(tsee). 

8. bah—(baw). 

9. giu— (jew). 

10. shih—(sho). 

Bamboo Husks 


HEN CHO MIN lived by a great 

bamboo grove, Her father’s house 
was a hut made of mud and rubble, 
and was thatched with grass. Mr. 
Chen went out of the city gate to the 
river banks to cut the grass. 
- Cho Min watched the bamboo trees 
come up every spring. They looked 
like ears of corn in their green husks, 
pushing up through the ground. If the 
tree was going to be a large one, the 
ear-like shoot was large; if a small 
tree was coming, the bamboo shoot was 
slender. 

Sometimes the shoots came up very 
rapidly. They would seem to grow 
while Cho Min was watching them. 
Often a young tree grew six inches or more 
from sunrise until sunset. 

Cho Min wanted to pull off the green 
husks as they came up, section after section, 
wrapped so mysteriously around the trunks. 
But her father told her that to do so would 
injure the trees; so she let them drop off as 
they grew. As the trees sent up new sec- 
tions the older husks would dry and fall, 
leaving the green bamboo in sight, tender 
and beautiful, and powdered around the 
joints with a starchy powder. ; 

When the husks were dry they turned 
brown, spotted with dark spots. Cho Min 
gathered them and made mats of them. 
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“Oh, dear, oh, dear!’’he moaned the next 
morning. ‘‘What shall Ido! My ankle does 
ache so, and I was going to pick my apples to- 
day!’ 

“Ttis too bad,” said Aunt Mary, ‘‘but you 
know the doctor said you must keep still.’’ 

Little Leslie did not say anything, but he 
slipped away, found a big basket and went out 
to the tree. 

Then he climbed on a barrel and began to 
pick the apples, just as you see him in the pic- 
ture. He filled his basket so full that he could 
scarcely tug it into the house. ; 

“There, brother!’ he cried. “I'll pick your 
applesfor you. See, I’ve gotallthese! Father 
says he’ll help me.” 

Fred looked, and then said, ‘‘Leslie, you are 
a good little chap.’’ ‘You're like Johnny 
Appleseed. You go ahead and pick all you can. 
You shall have half of all the apples on that 
tree. And you're going to get half right along 
till your own tree is bearing.” 
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The Birthday Tree 


By Lyle Ward Sanderson 




















This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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Wee Cinnamon and the Honey Tree 


6 HUFF! whuff! whuff! whuff! Where 
are you, chum ?’’ called Little Brown 
Bear, trundling out of his cave one morning. 

‘‘Whuff! whuff!’’ answered Big Brown 
Bear. ‘‘Right here.’’ And there he was, 
to be sure, scrambling around the ledge just 
outside the cave. 

Then the two little brown bears hunched 
down together, side by side, on the sunny 
ledge above the valley. Such a lovely view 
as there was before them! But the two little 
bears were not thinking of the view just then. 
In all that wide view of sunny valley, green 
mountain-side and deep, dark forest, they 
saw only one thing, and that was the very 
tip-top of a nice, big, hollow tree. 

It was a particularly nice tree. For it 
was a honey tree. Big Brown Bear had found 
it only the day before. And you just can’t 
imagine how very, very, very hard it must 
have been for two little brown bears not to 
have eaten up every single bit of that honey, 
for they not only had a ‘‘sweet tooth,’’ but 
a whole mouth full of sweet teeth. 

Little Brown Bear and Big Brown Bear 
had met early this morning in order to talk 
over a plan about that same nice tree. 

‘‘Wee Cinnamon has never found a honey 
tree yet,’’ said Big Brown Bear sadly. 

Wee Cinnamon was the littlest baby bear 
in the whole forest. And our two Little 
Bears felt a heavy load of care on their plump 
little shoulders. They felt so sorry for Wee 
Cinnamon for he was a little orphan bear. 

‘‘Whuff! whuff! Dear me!’’ sighed Little 
Brown Bear. ‘‘I did want that honey myself. ’’ 

‘‘Whuff! whuff! Dear me!’’ sighed Big 
Brown Bear. His sigh was deeper still. 
‘‘That’s the trouble, That was the sweetest 
honey I ever tasted. My! but it was good.’’ 


‘‘Whuff! whuff! So sweet!’’ mourned 
Little Brown Bear. ‘‘It was the best I ever 
tasted.’’ 


‘‘But Wee Cinnamon has never had any 
since he lost his mother,’’ reminded Big 
Brown Bear, and his gruff little voice was 
very sympathetic. ‘‘We’ve just got to give 
it to him. And we must show him how to 
find the tree by himself, too.’’ 

‘‘Whuff! whuff! That’s so,’’ grunted 
Little Brown Bear. ‘‘Let’s take him there 
quick, or I’]l just have to eat that honey 
myself.’’ 


‘‘Whuff! whuff! whuff! Oh, goody!’’ 


cried Wee Cinnamon a little later, as he. 


scurried around the ledge. ‘‘Grandma Cin- 
namon says you’re going to take me with 
you honey-hunting.’’ And he turned five 
somersaults in succession, in his delight. 
Then away trundled the three little bears, 
to hunt for the honey; for, of course, the two 
little bears did not tell Wee Cinnamon that 
they two knew just exactly where a big, nice 
honey tree was. That would have spoiled 
Wee Cinnamon’s pleasure. A little brown 
bear feels ever and ever so much bigger if 
he finds a thing out all by himself, of course. 
‘‘Whuff! whuff! umph! umph!’’ sniffed 
Little Brown Bear. ‘‘Keep sniffing all the 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


time, Wee Cinnamon, so you’ll find a tree 
real soon. ’’ 


‘Whiff! whiff!’’ sniffed Wee Cinnamon. 


obediently. ‘‘Whiff, whiff!’’ 

‘‘Whiff! whiff!’’ he sniffed, as he passed 
the laurel bushes, but there was no honey 
there. And he remembered that Big Brown 
Bear had told him to watch for a hollow 
tree. Sohe watched fora tree with a hole in 


it. But the hole does notalwaysshow. And - 


you could not see this one, unless you climbed 
away up in the tree. You had to be guided 
by your nose. 

‘‘Whiff! whiff!’’ he sniffed as he passed 
the old sycamores in the valley. But they 
were not hollow. 

‘“‘Whiff! whiff!’’ he sniffed as he trundled 
under the great pines. But they were not 
hollow. 

‘‘Whiff! whiff!’’ he sniffed as he climbed 
the opposite mountain. ‘‘I believe I smell 
honey!’’ he cried in delight. He hurried 
and scurried so fast that the two Little Brown 
Bears could not keep up with him. 

I wonder why they couldn’t go as fast as 
little Wee Cinnamon? Can you guess? But 
little Wee Cinnamon never suspected how 
his kind little chums were unselfishly plan- 
ning to make him happy. 

“‘Whiff! whiff!’’ he sniffed. ‘‘Why, it’s 
in this tree, I’m sure!’’ And up he went, 
scrambling and scratching as fast as his fat 
little paws could work. 

But the tree was tall, and the trunk was 
more slippery than Wee Cinnamon had sup- 
posed, so down, down, tumbled the fat little 
cub clear to the ground. 

‘‘Whuff! whuff!’’ he grunted. ‘‘Umph! 
umph! How that shook me up.’’ Then he 


bravely started up again. 
This time he went several feet higher than 








before. But just before he reached the first 
limb, he lost his grip and tumbled again. He 
bumped so hard this time that he was almost 
lame. The third time he could not climb as 
well as at first, for he was all tired out. 

So the two Little Brown Bears saw that it 
was time to helphim. They had not done so 
before because they wanted Wee Cinnamon 
to feel that it was his tree. Little Wee Cin- 
namon did not know that he had been guided 
to it. He felt very big to have found it all 
by himself. Next time, however, as the 
Little Brown Bears knew, he would be able 
to find a honey tree all by himself. 

And so now when the plucky little baby 
bear began to climb the third time the two 
Little Brown Bears climbed after him. Their 


little heads were just below Wee Cinnamon’s — 


hind paws so he could not fall. 

So at last little Wee Cinnamon reacned the 
hollow where the wild bees had stored their 
honey. 

‘Whiff! whiff! whuff! whuff! umph! 
umph!’’ grunted little Wee Cinnamon in 
delight, and set to work to enjoy his find. 
How sweet that honey was! Wee Cinnamon 
wanted the two Little Brown Bears to eat 
just as much as he did, for he was a dear 
little generous cub. 

But the two. Little Brown Bears were gen- 
erous, too. So they politely tasted the honey, 
and declared that it was the very nicest they 
had ever eaten. Then Big Brown Bear said, 
‘‘Whuff! whuff! Dear me! Where one 
honey tree is, why can’t another be? Let’s 
see if we can’t find two other trees, one for 
each of us.’’ 

‘Whiff! whiff!’’ said Little Brown Bear, 
‘‘What fun! Yes, indeed, there must be an- 
other tree near.’’ So off they trundled to hunt 
for more honey. 











Pasteboard Bears May be Made from this Outline for Pupils to Trace Around 
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Baskets Made From Native Materials 


A Pupil at the Little Red Schoolhouse Describes in Letters to Her Chum Some Fascinating Hand Work 


~ 


My dear Louise :— 

Miss Bruce is our new teacher at the Little 
Red Schoolhouse. On the first day of school 
she showed us some of her baskets and we 
filled them with daisies and goldenrod dur- 
ing recess. Our room seemed full of golden 
sunshine all the rest of theafterncon. That 
day she promised to teach us to make some 
baskets like hers, but when she asked our 
trustee for materials, he said that the town- 
ship had no money to buy basket-weaving 
supplies. 

Next day we were delighted when she told 
us about a splendid plan she had thought out 
during the night. We were going to make 
baskets out of materials that we could find 
growing around the Little Red Schoolhouse. 

After talking it over, we decided that 
corn husks would be the best material to use 
for our first work, so we hurried home after 
school and gathered our supplies. 

The next morning we came with our arms 
filled with both green and ripe husks. After 
school, Miss Bruce asked us toremain for an 
hour to begin our work. We did not know 


* whether the green or the ripe, husks were’ 


better, so we used both, but kept them sep- 
arated. We threw away the coarse outside 
pieces because Miss Bruce said that the tex- 
ture was not good. Then we tore each husk 
from the stem, and smoothed it carefully. 
When the husks were cured, we found that 




















A Good Shape for Wild Flowers 


the ones cured in the sun were sweeter than 
those dried indoors, and the ripe husks were 
stronger than the green ones. But for some 
work we liked the green husks better, be- 
cause they softened more quickly when 
dampened. 

We began by making corn husk mats. 
Miss Bruce said that that is the way we would 
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Corn Husk Basket with Grapevine Handle 


have started coil baskets made from rafifia. 
We moistened the husks with water, just 
enough to make them soft, and cut off the 
thick part at the end. Then we wrapped 
them until we got a tight spiral started, and 
began to sew. 

At first we used any kind of string or cord 
that we could find at home, but later we de- 
cided that the thread used for sewing carpet 
seams was best, because it was strong and 
the colors looked wel! with the husks. 

We found that as we sewed we could make 
a wheel pattern with our stitches if we kept 
them evenly spaced, and put one between the 
two in the coil above every time we took a 
stitch. 

When one bunch of husks was sewed al- 
most to the end, we put in new ones, work- 
ing them in gradually, and putting the thin 
end in first, to keep our coils smooth and 
even. 




















Corn Husk Mat 


After the mats were finished, we made 
baskets in the same way. When the basket 
bottom was as large as we wanted it, we 
turned the sides up, holding them firmly with 
our fingers until we got them started. The 
straight sides were easier to shape than 
curved ones would have been, so we planned 
all of ours that way. 

Some of us made handles from wild grape- 
vines, which we fastened to our baskets with 

















Basket for a Drinking-Cup 


soft, thin wire. These made beautiful 
hanging-baskets for our windows. 

Some of the girls made coiled baskets 
shaped like Miss Bruce’s little bamboo 
basket. They were just large enough to hold 
a jelly glass, and were lovely for the wild 
flowers we gather on our way to school. 

One girl made a coiled basket shaped like 
Miss Bruce’s little palm basket, with a 
handle and cover, to hold her drinking cup. 

We have the loveliest problem for next 
month. I will write and tell you about it as 
soon as we get it worked out. 

Your loving chum, 
Elizabeth. 





September 


The goldenrod is yellow ; the corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards with fruit are bending 
down. 

The gentian’s bluest fringes are curling in the sun ; 
In dusky pods the milkweed its hidden silk has spun. 
The sedges flaunt their harvest in every meadow nook, 
And asters by the brookside make asters in the brook, 
From dewy lanes at morning the grape’s sweet odors 


rise ; 
At noon the roads all flutter with golden butterflies. 
By all these lovely tokens September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather and autumn's best of 


cheer. 
-Helen Hunt Jackson. 















Sept. 
Salary 


How Many Months 


NOW that you have your position assured for the year, the important thing, after rendering conscien- 













tious service, is to collect your salary. Unfortunately, many teachers collect only seven or eight C 
— “ei a year. Some collect only three or four months’ salary. The remainder is collected by a C 
substitute r 

The above illustration represents one teacher’s experience last year. It is astonishing how ag s 
teachers take enforced vacations every year, without salary and with greatly increased expenses. S 
fact, one T. C. U. in six received a substantial benefit last year. 

No one can foresee those three dread contingencies that rob so many teachers of their earnings--- | 
Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a clear sky they come---and how easily one may lose a (ow 
month’s salary and six months’ savings. You cannot avoid them. When your turn comes, (which it J 4 
will some day) all you can do is to pay the cost and charge it up to hard luck---unless you are a T. C. U. 4 

But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity, you don’t need to charge it to hard luck--- . 
you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing ' by 
your salary every month during the year, for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a day. Thous- C 
ands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., have realized peace of mind and certainty of income. 

Will you permit us to take the uncertainty out of your year, to take on to our own collective shoulders 
the risks of accident, sickness and quarantine; to guarantee that you will receive a salary every single 
month of the school year; and means to pay the doctor, the nurse, and the board bills, when you are sick . 


or injured during the vacation months? 


Are Youa I. C.U.? 





THESE TEACHERS NEED NOT WORRY 


Cordie B. Read, Farmington, Ill., had taught for ten years and never lost an hour's time. but she joined the T. C. U. for 





This teacher slipped on the mental relief it afforded her. Shortly afterward, she slipped on a wet porch and dislocated her clavicle and 
the ice last January and scapula, The T.C. U. paid the doctor’s bill. 
dislocated her ankle. It Lillian E. Bell, Ashland, Nebr., broke her ankle the day after Christmas. She says she doesn’t know how she could ag e 
kept her at home for six kent up her spirits if she hadn’ t known that she would be cared for by the T.C. U. Her cheque amounted to $227. 
weeks and cost her a big Martha E. J. Strigl, Chadron, Nebr., suffered a broken leg. It cost the T. C. U. $250, but it saved Miss Strigl from 1o3- 
J : ing that much. : 

doctor bill—while a substi- . 

. January Edith M. Johnson, Weeping Water, Nebr., wrote July 5, 1915: “I wish to thank you for your prompt and generous settle- 
tuts drow ‘hee ment of my claim. The payment is especially acceptable to me at this time, after an expensive illness just at the 
salary. beginning of the summer vacation when I am notearning anything. No organization could be more 9 and 


fair than the T. C. U.; it is indeed thoroughly reliable, 1 shall be very glad to recommend it at any timc.” 
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The T. C. U. is the National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. 


Mar. \ Apr. 
Salary/\Salary 


\Will You Collect?" 





It was projected and 


organized, and is now conducted, by people who have had a long experience in teaching. It isthe 


one protective agency of the profession. 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or acci- 

dent. This will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills 
which come with sickness or injuries. This will protect your savings account 
so that you will not have to start it all overagain. This will keep you out of 
debt. 


OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness that does not confine 

you to the house but keeps you from your work. This will pay your board 

while you get well and strong. You will not have to overtax your strength 
by returning to work before you should. 


OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to other Benefits: 


Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - $2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - - 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils - - - - - - 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - . - - - 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, Mastoiditis, 
Tetanus - - - - - - - - - 25.00 


HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS —¢@ 


7100 T. GC. U. Bidg., Lincoin, Nebraska Pg 





Along in the spring this 
teacher contracted the grippe, 
following a sudden change of 
xX temperature, and an epidemic 
a | in her schoolroom, and was 
ill’ for a month, unable to 
teach. Extra expenses wiped 
out what remained of her 
earnings and left her in debt 
—while the substitute drew 


her May salary. 
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Its long record of prompt liberal payment of claims is a 
matter of history—established to your satisfaction by hundreds of lettersfrom grateful teachers whose 
salaries we have saved and whose expenses during misfortune we have helped to pay. 
says ‘‘it offers teachers a noble opportunity for financial protection and for provision for emergencies.” 


Until Nov. Ist. 


What the Tf. C. U. 


Dr. Winship | 


WILL DO for YOU 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are quarantined, so that your 
salary isstopped. Thisinsures yourincome. Regular policy pays for quar- 
antine after first week; special policy pays for one or more days of quarantine. 
you may receive the following instead of monthly indemnity, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm - - . - - $ 85.00 
Broken Leg - - - - - - - 100.00 
Broken Leg above Knee - - - - - - 150.00 
Broken Knee-cap- - - - - - : - - 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone = - - - - - - - 75.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - - - 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - -¢> - - - 60. 00 
Dislocated Knee-cap - - - - - - - 70.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to exceed - 11.67 


iu pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 




















First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
Life $1,000 $100. 00 $1,500 
Both hands 1,000 100. 00 1,500 
Both feet 1,000 100. 00 aA 1,500 
Both eyes 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand 500 50. 00 750 
One foot 500 50. 00 750 
One eye 333 33.33 500 


To the 
yi C. U. 


The - National 
@ Protective Organi- 


( ) zation for Teachers 


100 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


@ I am a Teacher and I am 
Vallie Armacost, Wayne, Nebr., wrote @ interested in knowing about 
July 3, 1915: ‘‘I received your check for your Protective Benefits. Send 


me the whole story and booklet 


$61.66 for quarantine at home and @ DPMS 


wish to kindly thank you for same. @ 

I have always found the T. C. U. © NAME 
an organization that lives up .S) 

to its policy and an order e PI ysis cnc binentirectindtintiinncnsabbee ensenies 


to which every teacher é Big IF 
a (This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
should belong. whatever. ) 
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Picture Story Card for Pupils to Trace and Color and Use in Language Lessons 








The Psychology of Seat Work 


™N EVER recurring problem to 
the primary teacher is one of 
busy work, or seat work. 
What can be given children to 
do at their seats and that will 

m# interest them sufficiently to 
keep them busy and quiet but yet have enough 
educative value to find a place in the school- 
room? The solution of this problem depends 
upon three things: the class of children with 
which one has to deal; the age of the children; 
and the prescribed course of study. The pur- 
pose of busy work has gone far beyond the 
literal idea of something to keep the child 
busy. Busy work must be study work. It 
must instruct, take the place of the teacher. 
It must afford ralaxation. It must interest 
and not fatigue. These statements may seem 
contradictory but they are not. 

The child at his seat must be learning some- 
thing, must be using his brain to a purpose. 
When the class is before the teacher for in- 
struction we know that in order to accomplish 
her purpose she must have the undivided 
attention of each and every child. To get 
this the children must be alert and ready for 
work. Fresh, unfatigued brains are ever 
alert. We might call this time a ‘‘tension 
period’’ as opposed to the relaxation period 
spent at the seats. This does not mean that 
during a relaxation period the brain is inert, 
for our brains never rest in that way, and, 
least of all, children’s brains. Psychology 
tells us that the brain is divided into different 
areas or centers. Education has to do with 
establishing associations between these differ- 
ent centers. For example, consider the proc- 


\ 





ess of ‘learning to read. The child has heard 
words spoken and the auditory nerves carried 
sensations to the auditory centers in the 


BY CATHARINE R. O’MEARA 


brain. The child sees the printed word, the 
nerves from the retina of the eye carry sen- 
sation to the visual centers in the brain. The 
association fibres in the brain unite these 
sensations with other data and the child is 
able to read. Muensterberg in his ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy’’ makes this clear where he says, ‘‘ Any 
fatigue sensation works as a stimulus for the 
opposite reaction.’’ The brain fatigued by 
continued attention to number is stimulated 
for a period of paper-cutting; the child 
wearied with associating printed words with 
ideas (reading) is ready and eager to express 
these ideas by means of drawing. In other 
words, the unexercised portions of the brain 
crave exercise. This is an important thing to 
remember in arranging seat work sequences: 
Never have children do difficult problems at 
their seats if you wish to have good attention 
in the class. While this does not apply to the 
brighter pupils in the class, who are less 
easily fatigued, it would affect the slower, 
weaker members and it is these whom we 
have t> consider at all ines. 

As we see what an important part sense 
training and manual work are taking in our 
educational system, we begin to realize that 
busy work is of very great importance in the 
first two grades. We depend on busy work 
to teach many things on which, hereto- 
fore, the teacher spent much time in instruct- 
ing in the class. In each grade there is much 
that the child can learn for himself if given 
anopportunity. All educators lay great stress 
upon the necessity for motor or muscular de- 
velopment. Considering the history of the 
race, we find that muscular control was 
evolved before reasoning power. The child 
in his development racapitulates to a certain 
extent the history of the race. His muscular 


system ‘develops before his reason, or his in- 
telligence. He is an acting, active being be- 
fore he isa thinking one. We can judge by 
the kind and quality of his muscular activity 
as a baby, what will be the quality of his in- 
tellectual activity as a child. A physically 
healthy baby who cannot control the muscles 
of his back and head at five or six months 
generally foretells a mentally deficient child. 

Professor Tyler in his ‘‘Growth and Edu- 
cation’? says, ‘‘The muscular system is the 
key to the development of the brain. * * * * 
Physical exercise and manual training, nature 
study and other forms of observation may de- 
velop intellectual power and keenness in the 
end more effectively than reading and spell- 
ing.’’ Since brain development depends to 
such a great extent upon muscular develop- 
ment, busy work is an important part of the 
primary curriculum, for it provides motor and 
sensory education. Mind must be approached 
through the muscles, The child must be 
taught to do by doing. At his seat is the 
place for him to be doing. 

The muscles and senses that we associate 
mostly in children with brain development 
are the hands. The hands might be consid- 
ered here as the most important of the five 
senses. It has been said that the hands are 
the antennae of the brain, they explore the 
environment. Is a.child ever satisfied with 
merely looking at an object? No, he must 
touch it, handle it, really to know it. So 
hand-training is of the utmost importance in 
the training of children. A study of the hi- 
man hand would make this more emphatic. 
The hand is an index of intelligence, particu- 
larly the thumb. A glance at the hands of 
feeble-minded people will show that this is 


(Continued on page 76) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 3 


Self-Expression Through Dramatization and Dancing 


Correlating Nature and Literature of the Month with Music and Rhythmic Movements 


BY HARRIET S. WARDELL, 


NATURE LESSONS 


Preparation for lesson : 

Tell the story about Clytie and the Sun- 
flower, and have the children read or discuss 
it in the regular reading or language period. 
Make the story as interesting as possible and 
lay special stress upon the fact that most 
people believe that the sunflower twists its 
stem so as to face the sun at all times in the 


‘day. 


As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 

__The same look which she turned when he rose. 
x —Moore. 

Send the children out to ask all the sun- 
flowers they see the answer to this question. 
Give them two or three days for observation. 
These observations of the flower in the place 
where it grows may be directed to the fol- 
lowing points:— 

1. Soil in which plant grows. 


1. Parts of Bud: 
a. White seed below all other parts. 
b. Closed yellow  corolla-tube. 
anther-tube within corolla-tube. 
ce. Two ear-like scales on upper part of seed. 
(Direct careful attention to these ear-like 
scales and watch them turn into balloons 
for carrying away the seeds.) 
d. Protecting scale or bract at right of bud 
and folded over to protect it until it is 
farther developed. 

2. Open Floret with Anther-tube Projecting 

from the Corolla-tube. 

a. Color. (Dark brown. ) 
b. Seed enlarged. Compare with seed in 
bud. 
c. Shape of open corolla. 
d. Pollen. (Stigma is behind the pollen 
pushing it out ‘in a star-like radiance. ) 


Brown 


— 


Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


3. Open Floret Showing Stigma-lobes Pro- 


jecting from Corolla. 

a. Color of stigma. (Yellow. ) 

b. Shape. (Horn-shaped. ) 

ec. Compare brown anther-tube with the 
one in the floret juststudied. (Reasons for 
the change: The stigma-tubes now open to 
receive pollen from other flowers, and, in 
the process of opening, push the anther- 
tube down into the corolla, thus making the 
floret shorter than at the pollen stage. ) 


. Banner or Ray Flower. 


a. Shape of banner. (Petal-shaped. ) 
b. Size. (Much larger than corolla. ) 
ec. Purpose. (Advertise pollen and nectar 
to birds and insects. ) 
d. Appropriateness of name ‘‘Banner.’’ 
General Questions 
Where are the banner flowers placed? 
How many rows are there? 





2. Height. (Measure two or 
three tall stalks. ) 

3. Kinds of birds and insects 
wl:ich visit the sunflower. 

4, Position of flowers in rela- 
tio: to sun. 

O.ttline for lesson in the school- 
room: : 

Select two or three flowers in 
different stages of blossoming 
and keep them in water for the 
children to observe. The sun- 
flower that has just begun to 
blossom will unfold from rim to 
center in successive steps, while 
the partially blossomed flower 
will show the arrangement of 
the parts. A bud, a floret bear- 
ing an anther-tube, a floret show- 
ing a pair of opened stigma-lobes 
and a ray flower should be given 
each child. Observe:— 














Movement V in the Sunflower Dance 


First Position in the Sunflower Dance 





Why are the terms disk and 
ray appropriate names for the 
central and outer parts of the 
sunflower? 

What kind of florets are next 
to the ray flowers? 

How many rows are there? 

What kind of florets stand next? 

What florets form the inner 
circles? 

Where are the buds? Find 
them at the very center of the 
sunflower. 

House-plan of a sunflower : 

Cellar and foundation—Bud 
and unopened corolla-tube. 

First floor—Anther-tube. 

Second. floor—Opened stigma- 
lobes. 

Shingles—Bract and pappus. 

Wide circular porch — Ray 
flowers. 

















__| 





Two Rotary Movements, Movement VIII 
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Diagram: 

A diagram of.a sunflower may be composed 
of circles as follows:— 

1. Ray flowers—two circles. 

2. Open corolla florets—one circle. 

3. Stigma-bearing florets—two circles. 

4, Anther-tube-bearing florets—one circle. 

5. Buds bearing unopened corolla-tube— 

two or three circles. 

6. Buds still covered by bracts. 

What covers the disk? 

What is the shape of the bracts? 

Does the stem of the sunflower bend? Does 
it twist? 

What has become of the pappus or balloon 
which was the pair of ear-like bracts in the 
bud stage of the flower? (The pappus, or bal- 
loon, is inadequate and falls off in the last 
stage of blossoming, and the developed seeds 
are left standing in their sockets for the wind 
to shake out and scatter over the fields. ) 

What use is made of the sunflower seeds? 
(Sunflower seeds are used extensively as 
chicken-feed. They also furnish food for 


wild and pet birds. ) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Not long ago, Professor Young, 
of the School of Education, University of Minnesota, 
in an address on “Fraternalism” urged teachers to be- 
come better acquainted so that a helpful interchange of 
ideas might be possible. From the social standpoint 
teachers should fraternize. The following article deals 
with the subject from the latter standpoint. 


unless she is a resident of the 
town where she is employed, 
is apt to be circumscribed. 
To the uninitiated, the fact 
that a teacher experiences 
few social pleasures in the homes of patrons 
may seem paradoxical, but how few mothers 
make an effort to grow really well acquainted 
with the woman to whom they entrust their 
boys and girls twenty-five hours a week! 
This fact being true, it devolves upon the 
teachers to create a social atmosphere among 
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* themselves. 


The following experiences of teachers in 
a small western city prove that they may be 
sufficient unto themselves—if necessary. 

A reception always is tendered the new 
teachers by the ‘‘old.’’ This is not planned 
along formal lines, but is a jolly good time 
and serves to make the ‘‘new’’ teachers feel 
that the ‘‘old’’ ones want to be friendly. 

Our town is fortunate in its superintendent 
and his delightful wife, who enter so heartily 
into the social life of the teachers. 

One evening the ‘‘entire faculty,’’ with 
the ‘‘wherewithal,’’ invaded the home of 
their chief and, after drawing lots, prepared 
the feast. Some teachers made the salad, 
others candy, others sandwiches, others ar- 
ranged the plates; every one was kept busy. 

‘‘Wiener roasts’’ in an old stone quarry 
near the city limits, or a ‘‘beefsteak fry’’ in 
the woods at the sunset hour have promoted 
sociability to a marked degree for the teach- 
ers of our town. The gravest, staidest ped- 


Quotations: 


God made the flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood; 
And he is happiest who hath power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 
To pleasant gratitude. 
—William Wordsworth. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for words. 
— William Wordsworth. 


SUNFLOWER GAME AND POSTURES 


Form large circles to represent the differ- 
ent parts of the sunflower and let each child 
assume a pose suggesting the part he or she 
is representing. Buds should kneel on one 
knee, bow heads, fold arms and remain very 
quiet; buds showing corolla-tubes should raise 
heads, kneel on one knee, fold arms; anther- 
tube-bearing florets should stand with the 
arms at the sides; stigma-bearing florets 
should place both palms together on the top of 
the head, close the fingers sidewise and open 
the palms at the top; open corolla-bearing 
florets should curve the arms at the sides 
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shoulder height; ray flowers should hold arms 
out full length at the sides and wave them up 
and down slowly and sway slightly with the 
entire body. 

All outside circles should be standing. One 
child is chosen to represent thesun. He calls 
four or five children in rapid succession to 
take some place other than they are occupy- 
ing at the time they are called, the new place 
to be assigned by the child representing the 
sun. If the child called upon can not take 
his new place and assume the new pose im- 
mediately: he must be the sun, and the former 
sun child takes his place inthe circles. At 
the call ‘‘Blossom all!’’ all the circles assume 
the pose of the circle immediately in front of 
them excepting the ray and open corolla florets 
which remain as they are throughout the 
game. 

The foregoing formation of the sunflower 
makes a beautiful figure for the close of the 
sunflower dance. If costumes are desired 
they should be yellow for the outside circles 


and brown for the inner circles. 
(Continued on page 59) 


Teachers in Our Town 


BY FRANCES GREENMAN 


agogue in existence enjoys eating things 
cooked over an open fire. 

When days grew chilly and a prescience 
of winter tinged the air, an indoor picnic 
supper was another event, planned in a hurry 
but most successful. Each teacher took food ; 
a long tablecloth was laid on the rugs, the 
picnickers sitting around it ‘‘tailor style.’’ 

Again, the teachers in one building com- 
mandeered the domestic science rooms and 
gave a six o’clock dinner to ‘‘all the rest. ”’ 
After the repast the guests and host and hos- 
tesses ‘‘did up’’ the dishes; the superintend- 
ent, in a large apron (and it needed to be 
large!) gallantly attended to the kettles and 
the pans. 

One day the teachers of the Lincoln School 
sent out invitations toa ‘‘Come-find-it dinner 
at six o’clock.’’ The guests had no idea 
where to go but divided themselves into 
squads to watch the Lincoln School teachers, 
who cleverly evaded them until an automo- 
bile search party, going up, down and all 
around, overtook three Lincolnites—with a 
lamp, a salad and a stack of plates—on a 
back street leading toward the schoolhouse. 
The first course was served in the primary 
grade upon small tables, the company seated 
upon kindergarten chairs. After walking 
several blocks, the second course was found 
in the home of a sixth grade teacher; again 
a nice long journey followed and the third 
course was eaten at the boarding place of the 
high school principal. 

Last year the teachers belonged to a club 
organized for a good time only. They met 
every two weeks at some home, An hour 
was usually devoted to small talk and fancy 
work, then an ‘‘‘entertainment’’ followed. 
Before one meeting the hostesses asked for 
a shadow picture of each member. These 
pictures were drawn, ‘‘when the lamp was 


lit,’? on white paper. The clyb entertainers 
reproduced them on black silhouette paper, 
and a guessing contest followed. The suc- 
cessful guesser received a spray of carna- 
tions. On St. Patrick’s Day the club host- 
esses had clever and amusing ‘‘stunts’’ with 
pipes and shamrocks. On April first the 
club entertainers produced boxes and pack- 
ages which they claimed contained drygdods 
named on the wrappers; the guests wrote 
advertisements on large cards and read them 
before opening their bargains. The lady 
who wrote so cleverly about ‘‘hose’’ found 
in her box a nice length of rubber; another, 
who ought to be an ‘‘ad writer’’ for a de- 
partment store, found two pieces of paper in 
the large box that had claimed to hold ‘“‘linen 
sheets. ’’ 

At the meeting near Valentine’s Day the 
home of entertainment was beautifully dec- 
orated in hearts, and a progressive game of 
hearts afforded the amusement. 

At Easter time, egg games and souvenirs 
of colored eggshells planted with violets 
were features of the club’s enjoyment. 

On May Day month, the meeting was held 
in the gymnasium. Maypole winding and 
folk dancing gave a merry evening generally. 

During the administration of one super- 
intendent the ‘‘teachers’ meetings’’ were 
made social occasions. Two teachers acted 
as hostesses, the meetings being held in the 
homes of the ‘‘faculty.’’ 

Each teacher. was required at the end of 
each school month, to fill out a slip stating 
the title of two educational articles she had 
read and was prepared to discuss briefly if 
called upon. The superintendent, small red 
notebook in hand, usually opened the meeting 
with hints, pointers and advice. 

Sometimes there were games and music, 
and always refreshments and the social hour. 
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—_ Pupils How to Learn to Spell 







} NS that have made the public 
wacxy school the splendid organism 
it is today, there have been 
necessarily many errors and 
omissions, and the one branch 
of study willecton most because of these is, 

without doubt, spelling. 

We are familiar with the pupil’s method of 
preparation: book flat upon his desk regard- 
less of light; body swaying; eyes roving; 
attention straying; lips moving; a whispered 
murmur; sibilant echoes over the room. He 
begins with some care. Thirty minutes is 
the usual study period and thirty minutes 
daily each week for thirty weeks in the year 
is considerable time to devote to cultivating 
habits of inattention, carelessness, inaccu- 
racy, and several other deleterious qualities. 

‘‘The more I study the less I learn,’’ said 
Thomas, with more truth than he knew, as 
he began: 

de-mand-ing 

de-mand-ing 

de-mand-in 

de-man-ing 

de-man-in 

deman-ing 

demanin 

demanin - 

deman, 
and so on with each word as his attention 
wanders on, and weariness increases. 

‘‘Are you studying, James?’’ the teacher 
asked another. 

*‘No’m, I’m spellin’. 

My method of teaching pupils to learn to 
spell, evolved from years of perplexity, may 
not be perfect, but I know that with its use 
hopeless grades have learned to spell, and in 
a remarkably short space of time have cred- 
itably stood tests upon lists of new words far 
beyond the section of lessons for their age 
and grade. 

Here is given a resume of a model lesson 


> 8 


for a low fifth grade. 


Teacher—How much time are you allowed 
in which to prepare your spelling lesson ? 

Pupil—Thirty minutes, but it isn’t 
enough. 

Teacher—Suppose you had to recite this 
lesson without any preparation ? 

All are pruperly astonished. 

Teacher—You do not mean that you find 
spelling difficult ? 

They do, in varying degrees. 

Teacher—How many of you can spell at, 
go, on, do, dog, lion ? 

At first they are a little mystified, then 
inclined. to spell all the monosyllables in the 
language. 

Teacher—Would you have to prepare a 
recitation in these words? Well, I want to 
show you that most of the big words in the 
dictionary are made up of just such little 
words. 

I then write the letters with diacritical 
marks and examples of common syllables and 


a few short words. Most pupils are familiar 


BY MADELEINE SANCHEZ 


with the sounds but as spelling is based upon 
them, it is well to have them before the 
mind and eye. 

Teacher—Mary, pronounce the first word 
in your next lesson: I am going to help you 
prepare it. 

Pupil—Center. 

Teacher—Let the class close their books 
and Mary will pronounce the word again. 


Mary does so, and naturally it is neither 


clear nor distinct. 

Teacher—Now, who can repeat the last 
syllable of that word ? 

Several attempts bring out er, ar, or, ir, 
ur. Iwrite them on the board and pronounce 
each distinctly, calling attention to the dif- 
ference in sound. 

Teacher—Now, listen while I pronounce 
the word and see if you can tell which one 
of these syllables is the correct one. 

Of course most of the class readily give the 
correct one. Their attention is aroused and 
the value of clear enunciation is brought home 
to them. 

Teacher—Some words are made up entirely 
of syllables, but most words are composed of 
some little word and perhaps one or more 
syllables. Now who can tell what composes 
that word center? 

Many hands attest interest. 

Teacher—Well, William? 

William—tThe word cent and the syllable 
er. 

Teacher—Who can spell cent? Who can 
spell the little syllable er? Who needs 
thirty minutes to study such words? Pro- 
nounce the next word. 

Pupil—Actor. 

Teacher— Who can tell what composes this 
word ? 

All get the word act? But again the syl- 
lable or is not clear and it is again necessary 
to rehearse the termination or on the board. 

Teacher—-Now, who can spell the word 
act? Who can spell the syllable or? Who 
can spell actor? Why, that makes two words 
we shall not have to study. James, pronounce 
the next word. Ka 

James—Prepare. 

Teacher—Now, James, call each syllable 
very distinctly. Every one close his book. 
We will see who can spell that word without 
preparation. 

James does so and every hand is raised. 

Teacher—Gus, tell me what composes the 
word. 

Gus—The syllable pre and the word pare. 

Teacher—Gus, spell the syllable and the 
word pare ; the others be ready to correct 
him. 

When spelled some are inclined to dis- 
pute pare being a word. We discuss pare, 
pair, pear, all being written on the board. I 
explain the meaning of all words that pupils 
do not know. While they should know the 
meaning of what they are trying to spell in 
order to get a better comprehension of the 
word itself, I never expect dictionary work 
in a spelling lesson. 


Teacher—Lucy, pronounce the next word. 

Lucy—-Mag-magner-er—I can’t. It’s a 
long, hard word. 

Teacher—What is the word about, Lucy? 
Perhaps it’s a word we have no need for and 
can leave it out. 

Several hands attest a difference of opinion 
from this. Then I allow one or two to explain 
the meaning of the word but not pronounce it. 

Teacher—As it seems to mean something, 
I suppose we had better learn what it is. 
Call the first syllable. 

Lucy— Mag. 

Teacher—The next. 

Lucy—xnif. 

Teacher—The next. 

Lucy—i. 

Teacher—The next. 

Lucy—Cent. 

Teacher—There’s our word cent again, 
now at the end of a word. You know that 
much already. Now call the other three syl- 
lables again. Call them again a little faster. 
Now put them all together. 

Lucy does so in triumph, after which dif- 
ficult words are sought in order to construct 
their pronunciations. Asked who could ex- 
plain or analyze the hard words, several do 
so with success. 

_Pupil—Miss S, that word isn’t hard, it’s 
just two syllables, a letter and a little word. 
Anybody can spell mag and nif, then it’s 
just 7 and cent. 

Teacher—So we wouldn’t need study on 
that word. 

The next proves an old friend, separate. 

Gladys—My mamma said that she couldn’t 
spell that word. She said that it sounds like 
seperate—sep-er-ate and it isn’t. 

Again the class is rehearsed upon the syl- 
lables on the board which seem particularly 
pertinent to the lesson. Then two or three 
pupils pronounce the word. 

Teacher—The beauty in talking is how we 
say a thing, and the better education we 
have, the more distinctly we pronounce our 
words. You have all noticed how a negro 
speaks. Notice when I pronounce that word 
and see if you can not really tell whether 
that middle syllable is a or o or er or i. 

I.use the word in a sentence in order not 
to give unnatural prominence to the er. The 
class readily heard aright. and I am inclined 
to believe each will be able to spell separate 
as long as he lives. It isnomatter of mem- 
ory to lose or fail but a matter of under- 
standing. 

The next word export brings the class of 
syllables called prefixes. We talk about why 
they are called so, their frequent use and 
their meaning. 

Teacher—You remember that I told you 
words are usually made up of syllables and 
small words. Some syllables are used before 
the word——prefixes—and some used after the 
word suffixes. Suppose you had a word to 
spell that sounded hard, for example, zrrep- 
arable. What would you do? 


(Continued on rage 72) 
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Why Teach a Rural School? 


ISS A, who was doing excel- 
(4 lent work in a rural school, 
4 was constantly wishing and 
longing for a position in a 
graded school where the work 
’ would be ‘‘easier’’ and ‘‘con- 
ditions pleasanter.’’ Through her superin- 
tendent she secured a place in the graded 
schools of a very pleasant city, under a kind 
and helpful supervisor. But she found the 
work and especially the discipline at variance 
with that which her dreams had pictured. 
When the superintendent visited her he said, 
‘*Well, I suppose now that you have this easy 
position you feel there is nothing more to be 
desired.’’ ‘‘Easy!’’ she said. ‘‘Easy! I 
had no idea it would be like this. If only I 
had my country school back again !’’ 

When positions in rural schools are sug- 
gested to teachers, ninety per cent think at 
once of the obstacles and disadvantages. 
Very well; let us discuss the disadvantages 
first and so clear the ground. Probably the 
first objection mentioned is the lower salaries 
paid in the country. That charge is usually 
true; but where is the gain if a city salary 
is twenty per cent higher, and expenses are 
thirty to forty per cent higher than in the 
country? The teacher in the city pays more 
for board, for clothes, for laundry; she pays 
car fares, fees, and a hundred small demands 
that the city makes on @ girl’s purse. In 
order to meet these expenses she is often 
forced to practice economies that the country 
girl would consider very unwise or perhaps 
mean, 


FINDING A COMFORTABLE HOME 


Another objection is the difficulty in secur- 
ing good, comfortable boarding places, and 
this is a real problem; but fortunately it is 
solving itself as rural people are rapidly 
availing themselves of modern comforts. The 
number of farmers who own automobiles is 
rapidly increasing; and they are also re- 
modeling their houses so as to enjoy city con- 
veniences and comforts. The families in the 
most desirable homes are not always willing 
to admit a stranger into their circle; but if 
they do admit the teacher, for her own sake 
or the children’s the arrangement is usually 
very pleasant. If it is not possible to secure 
a place in such a home, one must try to be 
happy with the best available and to bear in 
mind that no situation is ideal, and that this 
defect may be outweighed by the advantages. 
It is well to remember, too, that the pupils 
come from homes such as these or poorer. 

The practice of living in a city and teach- 
ing in a rural school, giving only the hours 
from eight to four, five days in the week, is 
merely touching the surface of rural school 
work and ought only to be done when no 
other arrangement is possible. 

Sometimes two or three teachers can board 
in the same home, and this improves matters 
very much. The interchange of ideas and 
help is very beneficial, and the third objec- 
tien, loneliness, is also overcome. 





BY A SUPERINTENDENT ’S WIFE 


The girl boarding in a family where there 
are no young people can not have as many 
amusements as the city teacher; but is this 
all loss? If she is a beginner or a young 
teacher, it will require a great deal of her 
time, and of her strength too, to prepare her 
work and to acquit herself well in the posi- 
tion she hastaken. And what an opportunity 
the leisure time gives her for study and im- 
provement! 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 


If she is tactful and agreeable and does not 
make the mistake of feeling that just because 
these are country people she is above them 
and must make them feel it, she will not be 
long without opportunity for the fun and 
social life that a girl needs. _ Young people 
the world over find or make occasions for fun 
and sociability, and those of her neighbor- 
hood will be glad to include her very soon if 
she will do her part. If there is so little 
social life in the country, why is it that the 
percentage of rural teachers who marry is so 
much greater than city teachers? A dis- 
trict in our neighborhood has six one-room 
schools, and in the past seven years eight 
teachers of these schools have been married 
to young men whom they met in these com- 
munities. 

Usually the best people are glad to have 
the teacher among their friends; for in the 
country she is ‘“The Teacher, ’’ and not ‘ ‘only 
a school teacher’’ as her city sister is so 
often classified. In one of our large suburban 
churches a wealthy woman was surprised and 
annoyed to find a stranger in her pew. In 
speaking of it afterward she said, ‘‘She 
didn’t look like a servant and she wasn’t a 
lady—lI think she must be a school teacher. ’’ 

And what if you are lonely sometimes? 
Would you never be lonely in a city? The 
loneliness of the country is not to be com- 
pared to loneliness in a city, where you some- 
times feel that you would give anything if 
only one of all the great crowd would greet 
you with a smile and would know or care 
what life brings to you. 

In the country the teacher has little super- 
vision and so in a measure, little help. But 
by that same token she escapes the inevitable 
red tape and the severe pressure that is 
brought to bear on the teacher in a large sys- 
tem. If she has any originality she is free 
to develop her own plans and is not obliged 


to conform to a fixed mold in order to fit into. 


the proper niche in the system. When ten 
girls, as widely different as ten girls can be, 
are obliged to do their work just as nearly 
alike as the supervisor can make them, to 
walk in lock step as it were, just because 
they all have fourth grades, it is very hard 
on the girls though it may be necessary to 
the system. After a teacher has been molded 
by the supervisor in drawing, the special 
teacher in penmanship, the director of music, 
the principal of the building, the principal 
of her grade, and the city superintendent of 
schools, ete., how much opportunity is there 


for her own self-expression and for origi- 
nality in teaching ? 

The country offers many pleasures inci- 
dentally. There is in the nature of things, 
a fair amount of walking in the open air, 
and there is that magnificent opportunity to 
enjoy all out-doors, one tiny flower or a 
whole mountain-side of dogwood blooms and 
young leaves; one fleecy cloud or the un- 
broken sky in sunset glow; one exquisite 
leaf or a world of color and line and motion. 
Every day of the term the schoolroom can be 
rich with wonderful leaves, flowers, berries, 
birds’-nests, evergreens, with no expense 
except a small outlay for holders, and the 
pleasure of gathering them. 

In rural schools janitor work is often a 
source of friction. Perhaps there is a poor 
janitor, perhaps none. If there is a poor 
janitor, tact in handling him or a talk with 
the nearest trustee will often mend matters. 
Where there is no: janitor, the teacher can 
usually arrange with some one near the 
schoolhouse to do the work; often the larger 
boys and girls take care of this work very 
willingly. During the day the fire needs 
little care and it is often much more satis- 
factory to attend to this one’s self than to be 
helplessly subject to the whims of a janitor 
that often result in a schoolroom hot beyond 
endurance one day and depressingly cold the 
next, with the ventilation equally capricious. 

Rural communities are always glad to in- 
clude ‘‘The Teacher’’ in their social life; if 
not it is usually her fault. If she is cordial 
and sincere she will get from parents and 
children a loyalty and an affection that will 
make her a power among them that she can 
never be in the complex life of the city. In 
the country she is the center of the system, 
in the city she is one of the wheels of a large 
machine. Perhaps in no other place can a 
teacher mean to a community what she can 
in the country. 

If a woman teaches in the same rural 
school for a number of years she can make 
herself respected and beloved, and she can 
imprint her personality on the entire com- 
munity. Through the Sabbath School and 
the church, by holding school entertainments 
and some form of parents’ meetings, through 
social gatherings, when illness or sorrow 
comes to the homes, she can become a very 
vital force in her neighborhood and reach 
the children in an understanding, sympa- 
thetic way. 

Working in a rural district thus gives a 
teacher the opportunity for health through 
exercise under the happiest conditions; it 
gives her a knowledge of nature and an in- 
sight into her pleasures and teachings; it 


gives her freedom to develop her own tastes 


and abilities; it trains her to self-activity | 
and self-dependence; it gives her the oppor- 
tunity to exert a deep and lasting influence 
on her community, and render a distinct ser- 
vice to mankind. 

‘‘Why teach in the country?’’ Ask your- 
self, rather, ‘‘Why teach in the city?’’ 
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Faults in Reading: How to Improve 


BY FRANK S. HYER, Principal Training Department, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


IONCRETELY, the reasons for 
failure to secure good results 
in reading are due to the fol- 
PS lowing causes, for each of 
a f which a remedy is suggested: 
— 1. To a lack of basis in 
language work on the part of the pupil before 
attempting to read. 

Language work should precede all work in 
reading but especially in the lower grades. 
The pupil should not be permitted, in the first 
two grades at least, to meet a word in his 
reading lesson which he has not previously 
used intelligently in oral language work. He 
is now learning to read; in other words, he is 
learning to retognize at sight the printed and 
written symbols for the words which he 
already knows and uses in their spoken form. 
The work in language should provide for the 
growth of vocabulary demanded by the read- 
ing lessons, and the language lessons should 
be planned with that end as one of their pri- 
mary purposes. 

2. Lack of method on the part. of the 
teacher. 

The young teacher is apt to be confused by 
the array of methods of teaching primary 





‘reading which she finds put forth in glowing 


terms by those who have found the ‘‘only 
way’’ and stand ready to decry any method 
not their own; but it is well to remind her in 
the words of G. Stanley Hall: ‘‘There is no 
one and only orthodox way of teaching and 
hearing this—the greatest and hardest of all 
arts. Above all, it should be borne in mind 
that the stated use of any method does not 
preclude the incidental use of any, and per- 
haps of all others.”’ 

It is the teacher and not the method that 
produces poor results in reading. It is the 
want of method that makes the poor teacher. 
The teacher who has her method well in hand, 
be it phonic, word, sentence, or eclectic, will 
succeed in doing good work in reading, while 
the teacher who attempts to ape’ any method 
without thoroughly comprehending it will do 
poor work. 

The successful teacher must have some 
clearly developed and definite plan of pro- 
cedure, and she must be systematic in the 


working out of her plan. Iam satisfied that - 


any method thoroughly mastered by an en- 
thusiastic teacher willsucceed. The principal 
thing is to have some definite plan well 
thought out. 

3. The vocabulary presented to beginners in 
reading is not carefully selected and graded. 

The vocabulary for the beginning class 
should be selected with care, and be carefully 
graded. It should be based upon: (a) The 
vocabulary of the pupil; (b) The vocabulary 
of the primer the pupil is to use. 

In selecting a primer, the teacher should 
see that the vocabulary does not increase too 
rapidly, and that the words intreduced are 
repeated frequently enough to make it reason- 
ably possible for the child to master them as 


THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


he progresses in the book. Primers differ 
very greatly in this respect. I have two 
primers before me at this time; one provides 
a vocabulary of forty-one words on the first 
twenty pages of reading matter and these are 
repeated so frequently that every word has 
been used many times in many different sen- 
tences; the other primer provides a vocabu- 


lary of one hundred fifty words on the first 


twenty pages, some of which occur on the first 
page and do not appear again upon any of the 
twenty following pages. Many of the words 
appear but once on the twenty pages. 

In selecting supplementary primers and 
readers, the teacher should see that the vo- 
cabularies compare favorably with the basic 
books used. 

4, Too much is attempted at first, resulting 
in insufficient drill and lack of mastery of the 
beginners’ vocabulary. 

The work at first must proceed slowly, mak- 
ing the first steps sure. Slow work at first 
will mean rapid work later. For instance, in 
our own school, it takes our first grade nearly 
ten weeks to master thoroughly twenty-four 
word symbols, but in the next seventy weeks 
the pupils are able to master nearly four 
thousand word and phonic symbols. It is the 
sure beginning that gives confidence, makes 
the road easy, the load light. 

5. No power is given the pupils to unlock 
words for themselves. The mechanical side 
of reading obstructs progress. 

Work in phonics should give the pupil com- 
mand of the oral elements, giving him power 
to unlock words for himself, assist in his 
enunciation, and give him confidence in over- 
coming the mechanical side of reading. 

6. Too much dependence is put upon so- 
called independent study in the lower grades 
where the child is thrown upon his own re- 
sources too early, before he has power to un- 
lock words for himself, and he is therefore led 
into many errors in his attempt to call the 
words upon the printed page. 

Very little if any attempt should be made 
at independent study during the first two 
years, and the study work should be carefully 
guided in the third year. Many very bad 
habits result from the so-called ‘‘study peri- 
od’’ in the first two years of school. 

In our own work we do not permit our chil- 
dren to take their reading books to their seats 
until the fourth grade. Our children read 
about fifty books during the first three years; 
their work is carefully guided by the teach- 
ers, and both reading and study habits are 
well formed by the time they are expected to 
study independently. 

7. There is an insufficient vocabulary mas- 
tered before the child leaves the third grade 
and takes up the work of the fourth grade. 
Up to the close of the third year his work has 
been learning to read; he is now ready to 
read to learn. 

The child should have a large vocabulary 
well mastered when he leaves the third grade; 


the teacher should know what this vocabulary 
is, and her work throughout the three years 
should have been devoted to making this vo- 
cabulary a part of the child’s automatic equip- 
ment. 

8. The reading matter is not carefully 
graded to meet both the developing vocabu- 
lary and the general knowledge of the child. 

There should be an abundance of reading 
matter fully within the comprehension of the 
pupil. The teacher should see that the chil- 
dren are not getting ‘‘shells without meats.”’ 
Many excellent children’s books are on the 
market today which afford the children pleas- 
ure in reading while giving them a complete 
mastery of an increased vocabulary. 

9. Too difficult reading matter is attempted 
in the third, fourth and fifth grades. 

Reading matter suitable for adult minds is 
often offered to little children, with the result 
that they lose all real interest in reading, and 
look upon the reading lesson as a bore instead 
of a pleasurable exercise. This fact accounts 
for the decline in reading so noticeable be- 
yond the primary grades. A masterpiece to 
a child is a piece that he has mastered and 
not a piece that over-masters him. Even 
adults, teachers included, do not read many 
books in which they find the greater part of 
the vocabularies beyond their comprehension. 

10. Very little attempt is made to teach 
pupils how to study. 

Whole class periods should be taken fre- 
quently to teach pupils how to study. A seat 
period may then follow to give the pupils an 
opportunity to follow out the instructions of 
the teacher. There is no need to worry about 
the recitation, period if a child knows how to 
study, and has been directed in his study. 
Four periods a week could be given to study 
with profit; and the fifth to recitation, until 
the child knows how to attack a new lesson, 
get at the salient points, question himself, 
and come to realize what study means. 

A successful application of the foregoing 
suggestions will add new life to reading, give 
the child confidence in himself, make the 
reading exercise in school a pleasure to both 
teacher and pupils, and result in a desire to 
read anda love for reading; all of which will 
aid in sending the child out of school equipped 
with the power to educate himself because he 
has been taught what reading and study 
mean, and has found pleasure and profit in 
both. 


I will speak more kindly and: considerately 
to those whose claims are unrecognized by 
the society in which I live, than I will to 
others. I will bow more cordially to those to 
whom persons of position do not bow at all, 
and I will try in a thousand pleasant, name- 
less ways to make them happier. God help 
me to keep my promise good!—Frances E. 
Willard. 


Heroism is simple, and yet it is rare. 
Every one who does the best he can is a hero. 
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PETER, THE GOATHERD 


Peter may be yellow haired. He wears yellow trousers and 
his knapsack and staff are yellow. His coat is russet brown; f} 
his hat of bright blue is trimmed with a scarlet band and {| 

feather. A scarlet strap holds his knapsack in place. The 

goats are white with black markings shown by x on the pat- 

terns. The horns are a deep yellow. The strap around one 

goat’s neck is red. Keep all colors bright. Outline heavily. 

Make posters 48 by 16 inches, using light blue paper for sky 

and gray for mountain peaks which are to be outlined. 





Bess PrrcceL leavelad. 
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Discipline as a Means to Good Teaching 





WISCIPLINE is one of the most 
“| wrongly designed of all the- 
methods employed as a means 
to good teaching. The main 
reason for this is a misun- 
derstanding as to what really 
constitutes good discipline. I once visited a 
teacher who thought herself to be a model 
disciplinarian. AsI entered her room I was 
greeted with this remark, ‘‘John, take your 
feet out of the aisle.’’ Five of the fifteen 
minutes spent in her room were consumed in 
correcting pupils. This teacher would have 
been an excellent officer of the law; she was 
constantly on duty and she never let a male- 
factor escape her. This idea of discipline is 
not only harassing to the pupil but it places 
an unnecessary amount of nervous strain 
on the teacher and makes a disconnected 
recitation. 

In another room 1 found a group 
of perfectly drilled soldiers but 
there was a strained and unhappy 
look on the pupils’ faces. The 
cause of this deplorable state was 
traced to the almost cruel severity 
The smallest break- 
ing of the law was punished with 
the same severity as the worst 
offense. This woman’s place was 
not in the schoolroom; her methods 
were enough to crush the soul, yea, 
even the life out of the child. Such 
ideas of discipline must have been 
handed down from the ‘‘stone age’’ 
and they are now obsolete and should 
be so considered. 

You have heard teachers say that 
they must have good order no matter 
how obtained. The first of this 
statement is correct, but these 
teachers make the great mistake of 
placing discipline above everything 
else, that is, they make discipline 
an end in itself rather than a means 
to good teaching. They are right 
in saying that they must have order, 
but let this order come from the 
child’s self-government and not be a 
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BY H. M. H. 


forced obedience to commands. The aim of 
education is to fit a child for life and there 
is nothing more essential in a man’s life 
than government of self. If the teacher 
does all the governing how cai the child 
develop? 

The most ideal method of discipline is that 
of no discipline. Let there be complete un- 
derstanding between teacher and pupil as to 
what is required, then those pupils who fai! 
to measure up to requirements must be shown 
in a clear, logical way wherein they have 
failed to get the most from their work. This 
is the plan as’ worked out by one teacher. 
This teacher comes to her class, abounding 
with energy, her subjects well in mind, her 
program definitely made, and, best of all, 
her heart full of love for her school. Her 
manner is free and pleasing, the pupils en- 
joy all their work and enter into everything 
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with a ‘‘quiet vim.’’ During two hours 

spent in her room, the teacher had ideal rec- 
itations, the class was in perfect order and 

not one sign of correction came from the 
teacher. This teacher said that time was too 
valuable to waste on discipline and that she 
let the child discipline himself while she 
taught him his lessons, and she told me that 

during the first week of school, for about ten 
minutes every morning she gave a talk on 
the value of good order, varying her talk 
every morning with apt illustrations. After 
this week of explanation and guiding the. 
child along right lines, the teacher began to 
make a mental note of those pupils who were 
not attentive because their interest was else- 
where. At the end of the day these pupils 
were detained and shown wherein they had 
fallen short and how to overcome this fault. 
At the end of three weeks no pupils had to be 
detained and the result was the ideal 
schoolroom of no discipline. 

This teacher realized the vital 
fact that discipline is only a means 
to an end,—good teaching. Her 
efforts were centered on the correct 
presentation of lessons, and all other 
devices and methods were subservient 
tothisend. A well developed lesson, 
an attentive class through self- 
government, and a well informed, 
loving teacher are the essentials of 

‘good teaching. When teachers 
firmly grasp these essentials and 
cease to devote their time to petty 
trivialities, then, and then only, will 
they find that school teaching is 
indeed an art worth attaining. 





If you can take a class of twelve 
children who do not know how to tie 
a square knot, and at a single lesson 
get half of them so that they can tie 
such a knot right, every time, you 
are a wonderful teacher. And your 
trial will show you the necessity of 
definiteness of direction and slowness 
of procedure as you never saw it be- 
fore, or I am greatly mistaken.— 
‘‘All the Children of All the People.’’ 
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Bridling Tom Boyd 


An Entertaining Story for the Teacher, with a Psychological Value 


WAGHONURST day of school! but no- 
A fi body knew whether the new 
x () (yi teacher was going to be any 
Ki good or not. 

Only Tom Boyd had seen 
her, for Tom had been on the 
front seat with his father when the lady was 
taken from’ the station to Mrs. Wright’s 





‘where she was to board. Tom thought she 


was likely to come by this train. That’s why 
he was on hand at the station, pecking his 
little freckled nose out from behind the bag- 
gage truck, watching for some one witha 
schoolmarm look. 

There was no one that fulfilled his idea of 
the ruler of children, so his next notion was 
to hop in with his father and get a ride, as 
he often did. There was a passenger on the 
back seat, a young lady under a wide hat, 
but Tom gave her no second thought. 

He chatted merrily enough with his father, 
principally about the horse, for it was Tom’s 
prime ambition to be a driver, —a depot car- 
riage, a milk or grocery wagon, or perhaps 
an ice cart, he had not decided which it 
would be, but the horses were the main 
thing. 

So they chatted about the horse and Tom 
even begged once again to drive, but this his 
father never allowed when there was a 
passenger. 

As they were passing through High Street, 
the lady leaned forward and touched Mr. 
Boyd’s arm. 

‘‘What school is this?’’ she asked ina 
girlish voice that Tom thought very pleasant. 

‘That is the Blaine School,’’ Mr. Boyd 
told her. 

She leaned out and looked at it all the way 
by and when it was quite passed she settled 
back and spoke no more. 

They climbed the hill and left the pas- 
senger at Mrs. Wright’s. She jumped lightly 
to the ground, paid her fare and picked up 
her little straw suitcase. Then out of the 
clouds of her chiffon veil came that pleasant 
voice again. 

‘‘Perhaps I shall see you at school to- 
morrow, Tom.’’ 

Tom never knew just what his tongue tried 
to do in the next twenty seconds, but what- 
ever it was it proved a failure. The lady 
turned away without waiting. 


‘*Your teacher, I guess, Tom,’’ said his 
father. 

‘“‘How did she know my name!’’ gasped 
the boy. ° 


‘“Must have heard us talking,’’ ventured 


.Mr. Boyd. 


Tom wished he had taken more notice of 
her. She was just a girl, he told himself, a 
stylish girl all swathed in a veil, not in the 
least like his former teachers. But she had 
found out his name and called him by it. 
The fact made him a little uneasy. She 


‘knew more about him than he did about her. 
_it gave her the avdantage, and Tom knew it. 


BY ANNIE E. HARRIS 


He remembered certain plans e had 
formed for the next day and began .o doubt 
his ability to carry them through. 

Morning brought better courage, however, 
for Tom knew that the boys of his class 
would expect him to furnish some sort of 
sport for the testing of the teacher. So he 
gathered togther his implements and betook 
himself to school. 

On the way he passed her, stepping daintily 
along in her neat tan shoes; at least he 
thought it was she, and then he was sure, 
for she said, 

‘‘Good morning, Tom. You and I are 
ready for work.’’ 

Tom grabbed off his hat—it seemed the 
proper thing to do-—but again his tongue re- 
fused to work. A moment later he was 
dashing away before her as if he had sud- 
denly thought of an appointment. 

Safely round a corner, he halted his flight 
and waited for his breath to catch up. 

‘She needn’t think I am going to be one 
of her goody-goods,’’ he told himself re- 
sentfully. ‘‘She takes advantage of a fellow! 
Called me Tom twice now. ’”’ 

What there was about this that troubled 
him Tom could not have said, but he felt it, 
and that was enough. 

The nine o’clock bell called him from the 
far corner of the yard where he had been in- 


structing certain followers of his. 


‘‘And don’t forget,’’ he lingered to add, 
‘‘to laugh at whatever she says. No matter 
whatitis, justlaugh. We’ll get her going!’’ 

Tom went past the little figure at the room 
door with his head averted, so he failed to 
see the neat little card by the molding, but 
Bert Nelson hurried after him into the cloak 
room and pulled him vigorously by the coat. 
‘‘Her name’s Willey. Did you see?’’ 

“‘No,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Little Willey, is it?’’ 
and they both went grinning into the class- 
room. 

There was a bell on Miss Willey’s desk 
but she did not ring it. She just stood at the 
front of the room with an open Bible in her 
hand and waited. 

Tom intended to wait for her to use the 
bell, but as she stood there with a perfectly 
pleasant expression on her face, looking at 
him over the heads of a perfectly quiet school, 
he felt again that she had him ata disadvan- 
tage, and he subsided. At every pause in 
the reading she lifted her eyes and looked 
straight into his. Tom’s gaze never shifted, 
but the feeling of resentment grew and 
bolstered up his courage for the first attempt 
to start something. 

The nearest thing at hand was Tessy 
Lacey’s braid of shiny black hair, so the 
moment Miss Willey turned to put away her 
Bible Tom gave a yank that made Tessy 
speak right out. 

Miss Willey turned back slowly and gave 
Tom a long look, which he failed to see be- 
cause he thought it best to be very busy about 


his pencils. Tessy, however, saw the look 
and she smiled into Miss Willey’s eyes a 
‘‘thank you’’ that made them seer like old 
friends. 

Meantime the class waited and never took 
its eyes from Miss Willey. Tom’s followers 
were uneasy and undecided. They meant to 
be loyal to Tom, but it seemed that Miss 
Willey was going to have things her way for 
a while. So they waited. When she began 
to talk would be time enough. 

Miss Willey did not talk, however. She 
took a pile of musie readers from the table 
and laid them out in sevens on the front 
desks. Then she said ‘‘Pass,’’ and the front 
seaters passed them. 

‘‘Page forty-eight,’’ said Miss Willey, 
and everybody found it. Presently they were 
singing, and after that other books were 
passed in the same quiet way and lessons 
went.on till recess time. 

Safely out in the yard, Tom withdrew to 
the corner and his following assembled. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Tom? Why didn’t 
you start something ?’’ 

Tom tried to rally his self-respect. 

‘‘T didn’t have time, don’t you see?’’ he 
declared. ‘‘I’m just sizing her up to see 
what she’s like. When I decide you’!! know, 
and mind you back me!’’ 

They promised with as much gusto as if 
they had no doubts, but it is possible that 
Tom read the undercurrent of hesitation for 
he started nothing that day. 

The desire must have struck in and devel- 
oped an inflammation, for Tom was at fever 
heat by the time school closed. He made it 
a point to shake off any of the gang who 
might press for reasons. 

‘‘T’ve got a date at home,’’ he told them. 
‘See you tomorrow.’’ 

Then he ran all the way home and chopped 
such a big pile of kindlings that his mother 
was secretly alarmed. Her fears increased 
when she observed Tom after supper hunch- 
ing his shoulders over the table with a stub 
of a pencil and a piece of brown paper. 

‘‘What rhymes with silly?’’ he asked, 
covering with both hands the list of words 
he had been writing. 

“‘Hilly,’’ suggested his mother, with a 
sudden vision of herself as the mother of a 
great poet. Could it be that Tom was going 
to be a poet! 

But Father knew a few things that Mother 
hadn’t heard. 

‘*Willey!’’ he suggested carelessly. 

Tom looked up in haste, but Father seemed 
as innocent as a dove so he bent again over 
the table. He worked on for nearly an hour, 
crossing out, chewing his pencil and writing 
again. Finally he folded the paper and put 
it into his pocket, and immediately became 
his natural self, 

‘“‘Take this, some of you fellows,’’ he 
ordered in the corner of the yard next morn- 
ing. ‘‘Copy it off good and plain and leave, 





‘ pupa and the adult. 
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it around where she’ll find it. I bet it’ll 
make her as mad as a hornet. ’”’ 

‘‘T’]] doit,’’ volunteered Bert, as the gong 
sounded. ‘‘I’ll disguise my writing. ’’ 

The opening of school was similar to the 
day before except that Tom with his guilty 
conscience did not keep Miss Willey waiting 
an instant. Bert Nelson did, though, for he 
was industriously searching through his desk 
for a piece of paper clean enough to bear 
Tom’s ‘‘poem.’’ 

Bert had his troubles trying to get that 
verse copied for Miss Willey had a way of 
keeping them busy every minute. By hiding 
it under his arithmetic paper and watching 
his chances, he managed to copy it a word at 
a time. 

He chuckled as he folded it away in his 
pocket to await the right moment to plant it 
where she could find it without suspecting 
his part in it. Once found, the fun would 
begin, for Bert felt sure Miss Willey would 
be very angry. No doubt her face would 
grow very red in its frame of fluffy light 
hair. Once get her ‘‘good and mad,’’ the 


boys felt they could get what fun they 
wanted. So Bert waited his chance. 

It came as the class was filing out at noon. 
Miss Willey had stepped into the hall to 
watch the lines down thestairs. Bert, with 
a’een eye to business, stepped out of the 
line to adjust an imaginary difficulty with 
his s:..e-string. As the line passed him, he 
took h.. place at its end and laid the impor- 
tant paper on the chalk-ledge of the nearest 
blackboard. 

Out in the yard he reported to Tom that 
the deed was done. 

‘‘Right-o!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘Now she’l] want 
to know who wrote it and there will be loads 
of fun.’’ 

When they came back in the afternoon, 
much to their surprise the folded paper 
still lay on the chalk ledge, and Miss Willey 
was the same serene, girlish lady with a 
smile in her eyes and on her rosy lips. 

But wait! About the first thing she did 
was to go to that blackboard near the door 
and pick up the paper. She opened it and 
read it through. Then she laughed. The 
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class, except two hot-faced boys, half smiled 
and: half held back their smiles. 

Miss Willey apologized. 

‘‘Excuse me, children. I can’t tell you 
the joke, so I shouldn’t have laughed. I can 
tell you part of it, at least. Wehavea young 
poet in the class. ’’ 

Her eyes wandered swiftly up and down 
the rows, and if they stopped a fraction of a 
second as they passed Tom, he did not know 
it, for of all the children in that class his 
were the only eyes that were not looking 
frankly into hers. He was very busy ex- 
amining the cover of his inkwell. Bert 
Nelson’s gaze was suspiciously steady, but 
Miss Willey was quite sure Bert had not spun 
that verse. 

She read it through once more and looked 
back at Tom. He was washing the inkwell 
cover with the corner of a grimy handker- 
chief. She slipped the paper into a corner 
of her desk. 

“‘Take spelling books, ’’ she said. 

The following afternoon the class felt a 

(Continued on page 75) 


Lessons on the Fly as Taught in a Rural School 


ARLY last September Grades 

Y III, IV and V started to study 
insects. Each grade took up 
the same insect, but better 
drawings and more explicit 
explanations were required of 
the higher grades. These lessons extended 
even down to Grades I and II, in the form 
of colored cut-outs. We selected the ‘‘Com- 
‘mon House Fly’’ as our first subject for a 
two-fold reason: first, because the four stages 
were very well defined and distinct; and, 
second, because the fly is such a vile pest 
and such a great carrier of disease that we 
were eager to find out more about its home, 
its breeding and its habits. 

We betook ourselves to a pile of fresh 
horse manure and there we found the re- 
quired materials: the egg, the larva, the 
After these observations 
were complete we returned to the schoolroom 
and made free-hand drawings of the different 
stages in their development. The lesson, 
with its numerous illustrations and questions, 


of, 
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PUPA 





BY ROBERT R. HOPPES 


was arranged, in its natural order of growth, 
as follows: 
I—Egg. 

1. Size? 1's to 7s in. long. 

2. Color? White to yellow. 

38. Where found? In fresh horse 
manure and places where slops are 
poured. 

4. To what extent? Thousands and 
thousands of eggs are in one single 
mass, which is sometimes as big as a 
walnut. 

5. Who laid them? An adult fly lays 
about three hundred in one day and wil! 
in due time lay thousands of eggs. 

6. When will they be hatched? In- 
side of a few hours these eggs will be 
hatched and thousands of white maggots 
will come forth to grow into larva. 

II—Larva. 

1. Size? § to 4 in. long. 

2. Color? White to dirty white. 

3. Where found? In old manure heaps 
and places where filth is prevalent. 


THIRO LEG 


Pupil’s Drawings of the Fly in the Various Developmental Stages 


4. To what extent? If you hold up 
the manure, dozens and dozens of these 
little white grubs hurry and scurry 
about to get under cover. - 

5. Whatdoes it eat? It lives on filth. 
Inside of two or four days, it changes 
into the pupal stage. 

I1]-—Pupa. 

1. Size? About } to g in. in length. 

2. Color? Light brown’ growing 
darker until nearly black as it advances 
in age. 

3. Where found? Wherever the 
larva is found, but the pupa usually is 
found in an older layer of filth. 

4, Time required to hatch? Inside 
of a day or more the pupa is hatched 
and the full-fledged fly comes forth. 
The time required to complete a hatch 
of a fly is about ten days. 

1V—Adult Fly. 

1. Size? 
spread. 

2. Color? Grayish. 

3. Mouth parts? A tongue especially 
fitted for sucking up liquids. 

4. Antennae’? Short and hairy. 

5. Eyes? Compound. Each eye is 

made up of thousands of microscopic 
eyes, This accounts for the difficulty 
in catching flies. 
, 6. Legs? Six legs make up the walk- 
ing apparatus. Each leg has a number 
of tarsal segments. The foot of the fly 
is soft, and when it walks against the 
ceiling its foot is kept firm by the secre- 
tion of a sticky fluid which serves as an 
efficient means of support. epi 

7. Shall we kill the fly? Destroy the 
fly and contagious diseases will not be 
so numerous. Let no fly rest at ease in 
your home; swat it. 


About 3% to 43 in. when 
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Let All the Children Sing 


Our Proposal for a National Week of Song in the Schools Brings Hearty Approval 


N OUR June issue we made a plea for more school and community 
singing, and suggested as one means of bringing this about ‘‘A 
National Week of Song.’’ We also suggested that the week 
which included Washington’s Birthday—February 22d—be selected 
for that purpose. These suggestions have called forth very gener- 
ous response and much favorable comment from school authorities 
and from the lay and educational press. We are, therefore, encour- 
aged to present the matter again and to urge its adoption, so that we 
may have during the week selected, literally, ‘‘a nation in song.”’ 
We consider this an especially opportune time to bring this idea to 
public attention. Other forces and other movements, recognizing the 
value of singing among the people and the influence which concerted 
singing at a stated time or for a special purpose would have upon the 
nation as a whole, have made successful efforts in this direction. 
Thus, emanating from a Philadelphia source, there was a laudable 
effort to have the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’ sung the country over at 
noon of July 4th. While every community, of course, did not unite 
in making this a complete cycle of song, there were hundreds of 
places i in which this hymn was sung at that time, and with an added 
fervor and a fuller realization of what ‘the land of the free’’ meant 


because the singers were aware that other thousands were joining. 


with them, though unseen and unheard. 

Then, the National Choral Peace Jubilee Committee, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, is a national organization which aims to ‘‘start 
the nation singing for peace.’’ In carrying out this mission special 
peace songs are provided for use at peace meetings, by choral socie- 
ties, in schools and at any gatherings where chorus or mass singing 
isa feature. Under this inspiration and leadership, gatherings of 
thousands have united in these songs for peace. 

These movements indicate the value which is given to music as 
inculcating ideas of patriotism and of peace. They are leading in 
the right direction and are strongly confirmative of the idea we are 
proposing. 

Our proposal, however, is broader, more general and more perma- 
nent. It is not one song at a special hour that we urge; it is nota 
selected list of songs with one themeinmind. Naturally, the national 
and patriotic songs will have prominent place in any ‘‘week of song;’’ 
peace songs will be included even if the dread cloud which covers 


Europe and throws its shadow over this country should be dissipated. 
But there will be many other songs—folk songs, home songs, love 
songs, the ‘‘old favorites’’ and those familiar to young and old. A 
‘‘week of song’’ will not be limited to the five, six or seven days in 
which it may have special voice. It will inspire and influence the 
singing for days and weeks before, and its echoes will be heard all 
through the year. 

As stated in our June article, our plea is, primarily, for more music 
in the schools. There should not he a school, no matter how small or 
how meager its equipment, which does not devote some time to sing- 
ing. There certainly should not be one so large or with so crowded a 
curriculum as to neglect this important feature. Music is an essen- 
tial part of an all-round development of the child. Singing has an 
ethical, moral and spiritual value in the training of our youth. This 
is fully recognized. It does not take an expert on child-training to 
observe that. Every teacher has seen the effect. The school is the 


place to give practice in singing and to foster the singing habit. To 


repeat the words of an enthusiast, quoted in June: ‘“‘If our children 
do not learn to sing when they leave school, our work is a failure.’ 

It is not alone the schools which we want to interest in this ‘‘Week 
of Song.’’ Through them we aim to interest the whole community. 
The schools and the teachers would naturally lead in this movement; 
the schoolhouse would be the natural center from which the wave of 
music would spread. Different circumstances and surroundings will 
make various places for large gatherings necessary in different com- 
munities, but there should be an endeavor in some form on the part 
of the school organization to lead the community into singing. Have 
gatherings in which all the people shall congregate, where there shall 
be mass singing and the united use of familiar songs. Give those of 
over school age a chance to join with you. Make it certain that in 
your community ‘‘America’’ and ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ at least, 
can be sung through with some degree of unanimity. But if the 
community as a whole does not offer a field for cultivation, let your 
full part be done by your pupils and in the school. 

Among the endorsements and commendations which we have re- 
ceived are many from State Education Departments, which give 
official sanction and warrant the particular attention of the schools. 
We quote from some of these : 


State of South Dakota 
Department of Public Instruction 
Pierre 
I have read the% article ‘‘National Week of 
Song’’ in the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
June, 1915. Let me say that I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with such a movement. With all of our talk 
about music in the public school, I fear that we are 
neglecting singing in tlte public school, and singing 
does not constitute as large a part of the social enter- 
tainment of the American people as it should. I 
shall be very glad to see a movement to revive interest 
in song and especially to encourage the learning and 
the singing of our great national and religious songs. 
Yours very truly, 
Cc. H. Luae, Superintendent. 


Commissioner of Education 
State of Vermont 
Montpelier 

I am herewith giving my endorsement to the Na- 
tional Song Week, as outlined in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. 

: Most cordially yours, 
Mason S. STONE, Commissioner. 


State of Iowa 
Department of Public Instruction 

Des Moines 
I regard the suggestion about a “National Week of 
Song’’ as worthy of consideration. We shall attempt 
something special for the purpose of emphasizing the 
importance of music in the public schools, during the 
coming school year. Should the movement become 
general throughout the United States, I think the 
week including February 22d will be as satisfactory 

as any. The idea is a good one. 
Yours truly, 
A. M. DEYOE, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


Department of Education, Georgia 
Atlanta 

The Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans for June has 
been received. Your idea of emphasizing the value 
of song in school is eminently praiseworthy. With 
best wishes for your success in forwarding this work, 
I am, ‘Truly yours, 

M. L. BRITTAIN, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 


State of Colorado 
Department of Public Instruction 
Denver 
Thank you so much for the copy of the June number 
of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. It gives 
me pleasure heartily to endorse the idea of your ‘‘Na- 
tional Week of Song’’ as suggested in your paper. I 
shall do all that I can to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the people of this state by means of letters 
to the county and city superintendents of Colorado. 
With all good wishes, I am 
Very sincerely, 
Mary C. C. BRADFORD, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


State of West Virginia 
Department of Free Schools 
Charleston 

The special peace number of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is unusually interesting to me, and I 
shall be glad to cooperate with any plans which you 
may set on foot looking toward a National Week of 
Song, or any other campaign which you may in- 

augurate. Very truly yours, 
M. P. SHAWKEY, Superintendent. « 





Let us, then, have this NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG. Let 
the schools and the teachers lead in this,movement. For your 
part, make it a week when singing shall have pre-eminence in the 
school, when it will be a prominent part of every school session, 
when it may take even the place of some of the regular sessions. 
Make it a week devoted to musical exercises outside of school, as far 
as the school authorities and teachers can influence it. Make it a week 
when the national, patriotic and familiar songs shall be practiced and 


sung in the schools and when the community shall respond to the 
spirit of the time and join, in its various ways, in the making of the 
week a genuine National Week of Song. This applies to the district 
school and the community it serves, as well as to the village and city 
schools. It is an event in which all schools of the country can unite, 
each with its own capacity or limitations. Let the schools lead in 
this and the community will follow. Make the time the week in- 
cluding Washington’s Birthday, February 22d. 
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Recitations and Songs for Friday Afternoons 


What I Would Do 


If I were a bird I would warbie a song, 
The sweetest and finest that ever was 
heard, 


And build me a nest in the old elm tree; | 
that’s what I’d do if I were a | 
If I were a flower I’d hasten to bloom, | 


Oh, 
bird! 


And make myself beautiful all the day 
through, 
With drinking the sunshine, the wind, | 
and the rain; 
Oh, if I were a flower, that’s what I’d 


do! 


If were a brook I would sparkle and | 
dance | 
Among the green fields where sheep 
and lambs stray, . 
And eall, ‘‘ Little lambkins, come hither 
and drink ;”’ 
Oh, if I were a brook, that is what I 
would say! 





If I were a star I would shine wide and 
bright 
To guide the lone sailor on ocean afar, | 
And travelers, lost in the desert and | 
woods; 
Oh, that’s what I'd do if I were a star! 


But I know that for me other tasks have 
been set, 
For I am a child and can nothing else | 
be; | 
I must sit at my lessons, and, day after | 


ay, 
Learn to read and to spell, and to add 
one, two and three. 


Yet perhaps if I try I shall sometime | 
find out 
How the birds sing so sweetly, how 
the roses grow red, 
What the merry brook says to the moss- 
covered stones, 
And what makes the stars stay so high 
overhead. 


The Beginner | 

By Angie Marshall 

I think that school’s a splendid place, 
And IJ like my teacher too, 


And | don’t do any of the things 
Uncle said I’d have to do. 


He said I’d never dare to speak 
Or make a bit of noise; 

But have to read and write and spell, 
And not have any toys. 


But ’twasn’t true a single bit,— 
Why, teacher let’s us talk 

And tell the things we like to do, 
And she writes it with the chalk. | 


We sing and make a lot of noise, 
And skip and march and run, 
And play with blocks and sticks and 
things, 
We have all kinds of fun. 


A Queer Little Girl 
By E. Blanche Burkett 


A little girl in our school 

Breaks every single rule; 

She laughs out loud and twists around, 

She's baddest girl our teacher's found. | 

When teacher gives a big hard word, 

She acts as if she hasn’t heard; 

In jography she shuts her eyes, 

Till teacher calls her in surprise. 

In ’rithmetic she counts to four, 

And then—just think—she can’t count 
more! 

When teacher gives us words like ‘‘cat,’”’ 

And all the little words like that, 

Up goes her hand and she calls out— 

You really ought to hear her shout— 

She calls out loud—the funny creature!— 

**Oh, I know that! Oh, please call me! 

Oh, teacher, teacher, teacher!’’ 


A Long-Felt Want 


One day wee Wiilie and his dog 
Sprawled on the nursery floor. 

He had a florist’s catalogue, 
And turned the pages o’er, 


Till all at once he gave a spring. 
‘**Hurrah!’’ he cried with joy: 
**Mamma, here’s just the very thing 
* To give your little boy! 


‘*For when we fellows go to school | “And, as you often say you can’t | 
Take care of ’em for me, 


7 . ; y re { 
We lose our things, you know; | Why don’t you buy a rubber plant | 
And in that little vestibule And an umbrella tree?”’ 

They do get mixed up so. —St. Nicholas. 


“To Recess” 
By Angie Marshall 


_**What do you do at school, my dear?”’ 


Said mother to Elma one day. 


_“*You’ve been going to school almost a 





| 
Hurrah for Our Schools! 


T. B. W. T. B. WEAVER 


Not too fast 
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Twenty millions of our youth are now | 
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ant. | Of peac d-will 
. | peace, good-will on earth, 
Of culture and of health, | Give us promise of a future filled with 
glory; 
| Under a flag that makes us one and all 
Of equal rank and birth, 
Triumphs of Peace will fill the pages of 
our story. 


receiving; 


O: pove rty and wealth, 





achieving. 


Chorus— | +» . Chorus— 


week 
And I hear of nothing but play.’ 


, 


“Oh, we do ever so many things; 


We play games and have cards to. 
guess, 
And teacher tells stories about bears and . 


pigs, 
And then,—why, it’s time to ‘recess.’ ”’ 


The Scholar 
By Angie Marshall 


Why, only just the other day, | 
The day before our school began, 
I didn’t know a b from a, 
I only played and jumped and ran. 


_ But now I know an awful lot: 


The cow says ‘‘m;”’ the dog says ‘‘r;”’ 
And then the dog and cat, they fought, 
And she said ‘‘f’’ and raised her fur. 


The watch says ‘‘t, t,’’ all the time; 
The lambs say ‘‘a,’’ when out at play; 
And I ean say all of the rhyme 
About the boy under the hay. 


1 know the little Gingerbread Man, 
And all the funny way he talks, 

About, ‘‘Run, run as fast as you can,”’ 
Till he gets eat up by the fox. 


I can say about going up in a swing, 
And looking over the garden wall; 

Last week I didn’t know a thing, 
And now I almost—know it all. 


Back to School 
By Eva R. Mann 


Tune, ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” 
I 


Where the summer sun was shining 
On the swimming pool, 
And the trailer was a-twining 
In the shade so dark and cool, 
You could see the lads a-skurrying 
From the heat of day, 
Now the busy feet are hurrying 
Up the hill another way. 


Chorus— 
All round the country 
Hear the school bell’s call; 
Healthy boys answer gladly, 
‘‘We are coming, one and all."’ 


II 


Where the hammocks were a-swinging 
In the summer breeze, 
And the robins were a-singing, 
O’er their nests among the trees, 
There you’d see the girls a-talking, 
Through the noonday hours, 
Or in evening slowly walking 
Through the meadows gay with flowers. | 


Chorus— 
All round the country 
Hear the school bell’s call; 
Happy girls will answer gladly, 
“We are coming, one and all.’’ 


My Sandpile 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


My sandpile is the nicest thing 
To visit every day; 

With pail and spade I dig and sing, 
Or with my dollies play. 


- 


I make such houses! Sticks are fine 
To make a wig-wam stout. 

And when it’s done, I fix a sign: 
‘‘Pale-faces, Please Keep Out.’’ 


And Igloos for the Eskimo 
Are easy, don’t you see? 

For cotton makes a splendid snow! - 
(It looks so real to me.) 


And cabins for the Pilgrim folk, 
With forest trees about; 

I almost see the chimneys smoke, 
And hear the Indians shout! 


Sometimes my mother calls to me, 
*‘Oh, little sand-girl, do. 

Come in; for I-can plainly. see 
The Sandman’s after you!’ 
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A Study of “The Arab’s Farewell to His Steed” 


My beautiful! my beautiful! that stand- 
est meekly by, 

With thy proudly arched and _ glossy 
neck, and dark and fiery eye, 


(This recitation will be found useful 
for many occasions, such as Friday 
Afternoon Rhetoricals, Mother’s Day, 
Band of Mercy Day, Prize Contest Re- 
cital, and in Geography Lessons on 
Arabia. It may be recited by either a 
boy or a girl. If desired, it may be 
given in costume. The people of the 


Orient are romantic, imaginative and 
Explain and discuss the 


emotional. 








“The Stranger Hath Thy Bridle 


Rein,” etc. 


Arab’s nature that this poem may be 
entered upon with understanding. Try 
to create the picture of an Arab standing 
near his horse whom, in a moment of 
temptation, he has sold. The voice and 
the spirited, changeful expression of the 
face will be the greatest factors in pro- 
ducing an interesting recitation. It is 
not often in good taste to open a recha- 


tion with a gesture, but if you choose | 


to stretch the right arm out, palm down, 
at right oblique toward the horse, on 
the opening words of admiration, you 
tay; repeat the gesture, only a little 
higher, on the next line. Dwell on the 
adjectives. Hold the head high 











Pantomimed by Grace B. Faxon. 


Illustrated by 


poses by Susie Stallings, a pupil of Miss Faxon’s 


(See the pose in the illustration; the 
right hand is outstretched, open, as 
though holding the gold, the left is 
upraised to clasp the bridle rein. Put 
bitterness into the last part of the line.) 


Fleet-limb’d and beautiful, farewell; 
thou'rt sold, my steed, thou’rt sold. 


(Stretch out both hands at full arms’ 
length towards the horse on ‘‘ farewell ;’’ 
linger on _the word. Clasp hands at 
chest on ‘‘thou’rt sold;’’ drop them at 
ei despairingly on the second ‘ ‘thou’rt 
so 








“When the Dim Distance Cheats Mine 
Eye” 


Farewell! those free, untired limbs full | 
many a mile must roam, 

To reach the chill and wintry sky which 
clouds the stranger’s home; 

Some other hand, less fond, must now 
thy corn and bread prepare, 

‘rhe silky mane, I braided once, must be 
another’s care! 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but 
never more with thee 


| Shall I gallop through the desert paths, 


where we were wont to be; 
Evening shall darken on the earth, and 
o’er the sandy plain 





and wear an animated expres- 

sion. ) 

Fret not to roam the desert 
now, with all thy wingéd 
speed ; 


(The tone of admiration 
changes to one of entreaty.) 


I may not mount on thee again, 
—thou’rt sold, my Arab 
steed! 


(Change the tone and facial ex- 
pression on “sold,’’ bringing out 
the word with emphasis so great 
thet the voice naturally falls on 
it. Most emphatic words take 
falling inflection. ) 


Fret not with that impatient 
ec —snuff not the breezy 





The ae that thou fliest now, 
so far am I behind: 


(Pronounce “wind’’ to rhyme 
with ‘‘behind.’’ Resume the 
tone of entreaty. Speak slowly 
and with good emphasis, to bring 
out the meaning of the state- 
ment. ) 


The stranger hath thy bridle- 
rein—thy master hath his 


“ 











gold— “Slow and Unmounted Shall I Roam 


| Some other steed, with slower step, shall 
bear me home again. 


(lt is not necessary to employ any ges- 
tures in this stanza. Speak slowly, us- 
ing the low tones that portray sadness 
and dark musings. ) 


Yes, thou must go! the wild, free breeze, 
the brilliant sun and sky, 

Thy master’s home,—from all of these 
my exiled one must fly; 


(Change the tone, manner and ex- 
pression on ‘‘ Yes, thou must go!’’ Speak 
rapidly, in lighter tones. Continue 
through the two lines. ) 


Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, 
thy step become less fleet, 

And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, 
thy master’s hand to meet. 


(Again sadness pervades the tones 
which are deep. Speak slowly.) 


Only in sleep shall I behold that dark 
eye, glancing bright ;— 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step 
so firm and light; 


(Continue the musing tone. If you 
like, let the hand sweep across the brow 
on each “Only in sleep.’’) 


And when I raise my dreaming arm to 
check or cheer thy speed, 


_ (Raise the right hand near body, that 
is, only a short gesture, palm down.) 


Then must I, starting, wake to feel— 
thou’rt sold, my Arab steed! 


”? 


(On ‘‘starting,’’ come forward a step 
quickly, hand carried in bewilderment to 
side of head; throw the head up and 
back on ‘‘wake;’’ carry it out and up- 
ward on ‘‘sold.’’ Hold to end of stanza. ) 


cruel hand may chide, 

Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested 
waves, along thy panting side; 

And the rich blood that’s in thee swells, 
in thy indignant pain, 

| Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, 

may count each started vein. 





(Put yourself in the place of the Arab 
who sees, in imagination, his beautiful 
horse abused and tortured. Very slow 
word action with lingering emphasis on 
the important words. The emotional 
quality becomes stronger with the sec- 
ond line and the hands may be clinched 
a little out from sides. Carry the right, | 





oblique on ‘‘along thy panting side.’’ 


——- that hand up toward the eves in 


line four, and on the last part of the line | 


|}earry hand out toward horse again. 








“Tis False! ’Tis False !” 


Ah! rudely, then, unseen by me, some | 


Show by facial expression how keenly 
you are suffering in these visions. . Do 
not stand perfectly still in these pas- 
sages; sway back and forth, or step back 
and forth, as you are seized by each new 
thought. ) 


Will they ill use thee? If I thought— 
but no, it cannot be,— 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curb’d; so 
gentle, yet so free; 

And yet if haply, when thou’rt gone, my 
lonely heart should yearn,— 

Can the hand which casts thee from it 
now command thee to return? 


(The first word will is strongly em- 
platic. It is the climax word after the 
musings of the preceding stanza. Clinch 
the right hand, bringing it up near fore- 
head and, carry it to temple in ‘‘If I 
thought. rs Let the hand drop heavily at 
side on ‘‘but no,’’ etc., or make a sweep- 
ing gesture outward and downward. 
Change the tone of alarm in the second 
line to one of admiration. Pause be- 
tween phrases. This recitation takes 
many inflections of the voice, for with 
every new thought we must use a new 
inflection. Lay left hand on heart in 
line three. On ‘‘which casts thee’’ 
make a sweeping gesture outward with 
the left hand. On ‘‘command thee to 
return’’ raise right arm high, palm out- 
ward. ) 


Return! alas! my Arab steed! what 
shall thy master do, 

When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast 
vanished from his view? 

When the dim distance cheats mine eye, 
and, through the gathering tears, 
Thy bright form, for a moment, like the 

false mirage appears; 


(The word ‘‘return’’ in the preceding 
stanza brings him to a full realization of 
his loss. He repeats it with all the an- 
guish of his heart in the word. Bring 
hand to the side of head on the word. 





palm down, out and upward, at right | 


| Repeat the gesture on the third line. | 


Clasp hands in despair at chest on 
‘falas!’’ Keep them there through the 
next line. See the illustrative pose on 
‘‘When the dim distance cheats mine 
eye.’’ Very slow word action and tones 
full of sadness. Hold pose through line 
three, and on the fourth line extend the 
right’ hand, palm down, slowly front. 
Keep the eyes steady as though looking 
| intently at an object.) 


Slow and unmounted shall [ roam, with 
weary step alone, 

Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, 

thou oft hast borne me on; 

| And, sitting down by that green well, 

I’ll pause and sadly think, 

|**It was here he bow’d his glossy neck 

when last I saw him drink.’’ 


\ (Continued on page 75) 


“I F ling 7 Them Back Their Gold” 
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Little Exercises for Little People 


Mother Goose Rhymes | 
Dramatized | 


By Mary V. Myers 


The following are given in their orig- 
inal wording, and are especially designed 
for very young children, and for busy 
teachers, who do not find time for spe- 
cial rehearsals. No costumes and no 
stage setting are necessary. Eachrhyme 
should be learned as a whole before at- 
tempting to dramatize it. The purpose 
of giving these rhymes in dramatic 
form is to secure thought, simplicity of | 
style and action; and expression in read- 
ing and language. 


PUSSY CAT 


Characters: Pussy Cat; Little Girl. 
Pussy Cat is somewhere out of sight, 
but is within hearing. Little Girl looks 
under the desk, table and chairs, calling: 
‘*Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat!’’ ; 
(Pussy Cat comes stealing along with 
a soft ‘‘Mew, mew, mew.’’ Imitate as | 
closely as possible. Then follows the 
rhyme dramatized. ) 
Little Girl— 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where have you been? 
Pussy Cat— 
I’ve been to London 
To visit the queen. 
Little Girl— 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
What did you there? 
Pussy Cat— 
I frightened a little mouse 
Under her chair. 


LITTLE BO-PEEP 
Characters: Little Girl; Little Boy. 
Little Girl (in tones of anxiety 

Little Boy) — 

Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them. 
Little Boy (in spirit of recklessness) 

Leave them alone, and they’ll come 


home, 
Bringing their tails behind them. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 


| 
| 


to 





Characters: Farmer Day, His wife, 
Boy Blue; Cows; Sheep. 
The cows are in the corn. (Corner of 


the room.) The sheep graze in the | 

meadow. (Another corner of the room.) | 

Boy Blue is asleep under the hayecock. | 

(Chair inverted.) Near Boy Blue lies a 

roll of paper for a horn. 

Farmer Day— 

Little Boy Blue, come, blow your horn, 

The sheep are in the meadow, the cows | 
are in the corn. 


Farmer (to his wife)— 
Where’s the litthe boy that looks after 
the sheep? 
Farmer and Wife (in surprise) 
He’s under the haycock, fast asleep! 





Farmer (to wife)— 
Will you awake him? 
Wife— 
No, not I; 
For if I do, he’ll be sure to ery. 


(Farmer picks up horn and toots it. 
The boy awakes, is given the horn and | 
runs, tooting, after the cattle who run | 
away to their seats.) 


TOMMY TWIG 
Characters—Tommy Twig; First Girl; 
Second Girl. 


Tommy Twig holds a bow and arrow, | 
or an imitation of a bow and arrow in 
his hands. Two little girls are in con- 
versation. 


First Girl— 
Little Tommy Twig 
Had a nice new bow and arrow. 


Second Girl— 





And what did he shoot? 


First Girl— 
Why, a poor little sparrow. 
(Both Girls shake forefinger, look and 
speak reproachfully. ) 


Oh, fie, little Tom, 
With your fine bow and arrow. 
How cruel to shoot 
A poor little sparrow. 
(Tom walks shamefacedly 
lowed by the girls.) 
BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 


Master ; 


away, 


Characters: Dame; 
Little Boy. 
Master— 
Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Black Sheep— 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, 
Three bags full. 
(Points at master. ) 
One for my master, 
(Points at dame. } 
One for my dame, 
(Points at boy. ) 
And one for the little boy 
Who lives in the lane.. 


DING, DONG, BELL 


Characters: First Child;|) Tommy 
Lin; John Stout; group of children. 


Two children stand facing and extend 


arms and clasp hands to form a circle | 


for a well. At the bottom of the well 
sits poor pussy—a small child mewing 
softly. A child with a _ pencil taps 
against three empty glasses or cups, 
thus producing an imitation of chimes. 
At the same time he sings to the tones 
struck with the pencil: 


First Child— 
Ding, dong, bell, 
(Then calls excitedly. ) 
Pussy’s in the well! 


fol- 


Sheep; | 


, And without a thought of danger, 


very | 
quickly. went inside; | 

Saw upon a little table, bowls of steam- | 
ing porridge, three, 

One was huge, another smaller, while | 
the third was very wee. | 

Goldenhair was very hungry, and the 
porridge smelled so good 


| . (Several children run to the rescue, | Found the porridge so delicious that»she 
calling :) | drank it, every sup. 
sn | To the next room then she wandered, 
Who put her in? saw three chairs ranged side by side, 
First Child— | base's <a em she ign ut —. them, 
7 : | so the huge one first she tried; 
en see | Twas so hard she-did not like it, and 
Group of Children— the second proved the same, - . 
Who will pull her out? | But op pho ora suited finely when to it 
’ ee | at length she came; 
Big Boy (helping pussy get out of the go she sat and sat upon it ’till she broke 
well) — | the bottom through; 
I—big John Stout! | Looked about and greatly aaa what 
"ee shi Terre so | she next could find to do 
a.) printing in Sachin § Saw some stairs and quickly mounted 
; | up into the chamber small, 
What a naughty boy was that. | There she saw three beds before her in 
(Following big John Stout and reciting | a row against the wall. 
in tones of pathos. ) | One we te — hard and — 
5a ee Mle | much too large for one small maid— 
To drown the poor, poor, pussy cat. And the second not much better, so upon 
R the third she laid. 
| Goldenhair and the Bears ’Twas so wee and soft and downy that 
| . she quickly fell asleep, 
By Monira McIntosh | And remained there for an hour wrapped 
Little Goldenhair was strolling down a | in sweetest slumber deep. _ 
woodland path one day, | Meanwhile to their home returning came 
Singing blithely as the birdies, plucking | the owners, three brown bears, _ 
flowers along the way, | Huge, and middle-sized and tiny, like 
When she spied the queerest cottage— | the bowls and beds and chairs. 
brightest red and very small-— | Father Bear was huge and burly, and 
Standing close beside the pathway, | his voice was loud and rough. ri 
underneath an oak tree tall. | ‘‘Who’s been tasting of my porridge! 
Soon she reached the little cottage, found | shouted he in tones most gruff. 
the door was opened wide, | Mother Bear was somewhat smaller, and 
her voice was high and shrill: 
“*Someone’s tasted of my porridge, but 
he did not drink his fill!’’ 
Baby Bear was very tiny, and his voice 
was small and weak: 
“*Someone’s drunk all mine!’’ he whim- 
pered, while the tears ran down his 
| cheek. 


That the little maid decided she would , To the next room went the three bears, 


wondering what they next should see, 
Father, Mother, Baby Wee Bear, all ex- 
cited as could be: 
‘*Who’'s been sitting down in my chair?’’ 
**Someone’s been in my chair too!’’ 
Poor Wee Baby wept in sorrow: ‘‘Some- 
one’s broken mine right through!’’ 
Up the stairs the three bears mounted 


have some. Yes, she would. | 

Of the huge bowl first she tasted; 'twas | 
so hot she set it down; fie 
Then she tried the porridge steaming in | 
the second bow! of brown; 
‘Twas too cold the maid decided, so she | 
took the wee bowl up, | 

| 





Obedience 


—Baby Wee Bear on behind— 
| Wondering if the strange intruder in the 
chamber they should find. 
| “Someone’s laid on my bed, surely!”’’ 
growled the angry Father Bear, 
shrieked out the 
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Fi == ia i einer ne eeaier == ae i —s—— = a Mother, while the Baby cried, ‘‘ Look 
2, = je —_joe—#-- = = cas amine there!”’ 
Roll on, roll on, you rest-less waves,That toss and shout and roar, Why | Goldenhair, rudely wakened by the 
| shouts of Baby Bear, 
Bounded from the bed in terror and ran 
ice Thm =a —S— aE odie ° , nimbly down the stair; 
; ee eee > 5 Ere the startied bears could follow, she 
—— o (., -¢ ——— ot ge e- | had darted through the door, 
do you all run back a - gain When you have reskiiod the shore? Roll ! ey aoe Go — and was 
es ee A Wishing Girl 
agg oe te —e_C-o—e— im = aa ae" Se ee aS She wished she were a princess 
on, roll on, you nois -y waves, Roll high-er up _ the strand. How den ax Pageant adits natin 
'rhat she had never seen. | 
—~——__>\—_—~— n She saw the wealthy ladies 
: bo st S22 a And wished to take their place, 
& Sua 2s = ST on va eatcas I he She wished for their fine jewels, 
is it that you can- not pass That line of yellow sand? ‘We Their satin and their lace. 
She wished that all her duties 
: mh —_—__-»-— ——t—6 Were changed to play and fun, 
F 3 — oo» a —< —»— fom momo soe Or that, by merely wishing, 
re — eee + = ee Ze Her duties could be done. 
do not dare!” the waves re - ply. “That line of yel- low sand Is | “s range, with et. ag itiieg.. 
é | The helpful and unselfish child 
fal ai ty That others wished to see. 
E 59 — 0-9 +o = ae | 
— ee ee 
ev z —# era * pa eee ae 2—e— 7— NOTE :—When little people enter school for the 
laid a-long the shore tobound The wa - ters from the land; And first time the teacher must find common ground 
Goose rhymes which may be used in reading and 
language and little draiatizations such as are 
Po = SNE - fron fs the had “work connected” with tie 
Se ee det — : s and work connected w e 
— res va = J = an —S—* - ———— Mother Goose characters, one of which is given 
fe sia og eo 7 te— samen ammne in each issue of this magazine. (See page 
61.) Also there is another subject dear to 


all Both the hearts of little folks and that is the familiar 
fairy tales. These are too difficult to be used for 
reading lessons, but the teacher may tell these 


stories and ask the little people to re-tell them in 


must keep to rule, 


- _&. ellie 
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their own way. Teachers report that children 





se 
@ @ ———s enjoy the fairy tales toldin rhyme as the one 


given on this page. The children may commit to 
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NOTE: 


This little song may be used in teaching lessons in Obediencejas outlined on page 24. 


memory a rhyme like this and dramatize it. In 
this instance use in correlation the hand work 
given on page 34, a poster illustrating ‘“‘Golden- 
hair and the Bears.’ 


- tle ones at school. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises and Recitations about the Rainbow 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We have received 
many requests for material to aid in teach- 
ing the rainbow colors, accordingly this 
page of poems and exercises on the rain- 
bow has been provided. Little folks are 
taught the colors upon their entrance to 
school. 


: Color Town 
’ By Florence L. Goding 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This rhyme was used in 
teaching primary pupils hues and intermediates 
aud was greatly enjoyed by them. 


The first house built in Color Town 
Belonged to Mr. Red 

**But I must have some neighbors, ”’ 
The lonely fellow said. 

So to the town there moved next day 

The Y_llow family, blithe and gay. 

Two families, though, can’t make a 


town, 
And so the Greens just moved right 
down 
To live beside the Yellows there, 
And even then were fields to spare. 
A ‘‘three-man-town,’’ you all must see 
Would be a joke. So Green, says he, 
‘*Let’s get the Blues to come and be 
Right next door to my family.’’ 
So Red and Yellow, Blue and Green, 
Lived round the town, but soon ’twas 
seen 
A house, one more, would just complete 
The neat, attractive little street. 
Then Mr. Blue and Mr. Ked 
Each puzzled was, and shook his head; 
‘“Whoever can we get to come, 
And take this cosy little home?’’ 
A strange young man was passing by; 
He spied the house and then said, ‘‘I 
Am Mr. Purple. Let me buy 
This place and live here all my life— 
I’ll go right home to tell my wife.”’ 
So Color Town was quite complete, 
Five houses on a circling street, 
And each was oh, so clean and neat! 
Now when it came to early fall, 
The Color families, one and all, 
Agreed a school should opened be 
For the children of the company. 
To have a school and teacher too 
Takes lots of boys and girls. So few 
Yet lived in town, the fathers saw 
**More families still’? must be the law. 
Beside each house along the way 
Was built another, and one day 
Those houses new were painted then 
By this grand scheme made by the men. 
The neighbors living on each side 
Must mix their colors and abide 
The consequence of such a plan. 


, It worked so well that every man 


Was satisfied as he could be 

With the hue of the new family. 

The first Red-Yellow; then Yellow- 
Green; 

And I assure you, you’ve not seen 

A prettier house than the Green-Blue, 

That next appeared upon the view. 

Blue-Purple House; then Purple-Red 

Made up the town, and people said, 

‘‘A lovelier place was never seen, 

The color scheme is so serene.’’ 


A Rainbow Exercise 
By Maude M. Grant 


Six children take part, each with a 
scarf of a rainbow color, as red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet. Six lit- 
tle girls in white dresses would show off 
the colors well. The child with the red 
scarf comes out first. 

Red— 

I am Red, the color of the sky at sunrise 

. and at sunset, 

Red, the color of the Fire, and of all 
things warm and bright. 


(Holds the red scarf diagonally. in 
front of her.) 


Orange— 

I am Orange, the color of the ripe fruit 
on 1. sun-kissed slopes of the South- 
lan 

Orange, "the tip of the flame, and the 
color of the sun in August. 

(Orange holds her scarf diagonally 
and parallel with that of Red.) 


Yellow— 


-Z am Yellow, the color of the fields of | |} 


ripe grain, 








The color of the flowers by the roadside 
and the color of the leaves in Autumn. 


(Yellow holds her scarf parallel with 
that of Orange. ) 


Green— 
Green am I, the color of the meadows in | 
the springtime, 
The color of the cool salt waves of the | 
sea, and of the leaves of the mighty | 
trees. 


(Green holds her scarf parallel with | 
that of Yellow.) 


Blue— 
I am Blue, the glorious blue of the sky | 
and of the clear, cool waters, 
The blue on the wing of the swift-flying 
bird, and the blue of the corn-flowers 
in June. 


(Blue holds her scarf parallel with 
that of Green. ) 


Violet— 

I am Violet, the color of the mist that 
hangs over the valleys, and_ that 
rests on the tops of the far-away 
mountains, 

Violet, the color of the sweet little flower 
of the woods, and of the bloom of 
the luscious plum. 


(Violet holds her scarf parallel with 
that of Blue. ) 


All— 

When the clouds are full of raindrops, 
And the sun shines very bright, 

Up in the sky we all can see 
A very lovely sight. 


It is the rainbow arch that spans 
The sky from side to side; 

Red, orange, yellow, green and blue, 
And violet stripes so wide. 


The sun shines through the raindrops 
And makes the colors bright 

Of the arch that spans the heavens— 
Such a lovely, lovely sight! 


The Rainbow Fairies 
By Bella Scofield 


Seven children run or skip on the stage. 

Each carries a long scarf or wide ribbon 

| of one of the rainbow colors, one end 

| floating behind as he runs. They skip 

| about stage singing to air of ‘‘Auld 
| Lang Syne.’’ 


We’re Rainbow fairies, dancing, drift- 


ing, 
Through the sun-splashed air, 
But though you look with sharpest eyes, 
| You will not spy us there. 
With colors bright, we quickly make 
| Gay tints of ev’ry hue; 
| Of red and green and glowing gold, 
Of violet and blue. 


(All form a circle, each holding the 
center of his ribbon and an end of the 
two on either side, looping slightly, and 
march in circle, singing. ) 


We tint the skies of rosy dawn, 
And gorgeous clouds of eve, 
And through the dusky leafy woods 
With deepened shades we weave 
The brilliant hue of butterfly, 
The haze of autumn day, 
We paint them as we’re flitting, float- 
ing, 
Playing on our way. 


(All stand in a row, holding the ribbons 
the rainbow and sing to the air ‘‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye.’ 


When the storm clouds all are angry, 
On a summer’s day; 

When the thunders roll and rumble, 
Light’nings flash and play; 

Straight into the mutt’ring thunder 
Daringly we fly, 

Up against the angry storm cloud 
Hang our Rainbow high. 


(Each draws ribbon up into a number 
of short loops, with center held in hand, 
forming the petals of a flower, and con- 
tinue singing. ) 
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wee boys, And soon as their legs grow strong 


3. Grass-hop-per Green has a quaint lit - tlehouse, It’s un-der the hedge so gay; 
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Bright lit - tle jack-et and trous-ers and cap, These are his sum - mer wear. 
Each of them joins in his fro-lic-some joys, Sing-ing his mer - ry song. 


Grand-moth-er Spi-der, as still as 


a mouse, Watch-es him o-ver the way. 
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Out in the mead-ow he loves to go, Play-ing a-way in the sun, _ It’s 
Un-der the hedge,in a hap - py row, Soonas the day is be- gun, It’s 
| Glad-ly he’s call-ing his chil-dren, | know, Out in the beau-ti-ful sun; It’s 
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up in a high arch, colors arranged as in, 


When the buds unfold their petals, 
Quick for us they call, 

Bid us bring: our dainty colors, 
Make them lovely, a 

Draw their petals through our fingers, 
Touch in soft caress, 

Till each bud becomes a blossom 
In a dainty dress. 


(‘The tallest child holds one end of each 
ribbon high above head; the others skip 
in circle, winding the ribbons about child. 
Unwind, face as for maypole dance, 
and circle again, weaving the ribbons; 
reverse and unwind. Sing during action. ) 


When the evening sun is setting, 
Swift we dance away, 

In among the fleecy cloudlets, 
Where we love to play. 

Twining through their snowy softness, 
Colors wind and weave, 

Painting golden clouds of sunset, 
In the summer eve. 


(Each holds both ends of ribbon; the 
loop thus made is linked with those on 
each side to form achain. Form circle 
and march around stage, repeating first 
two stanzas. At last line all break 
apart and skip off stage. ) 


Which Color? 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


A little choosing game for Autumn. 
Two children are chosen by the teacher. 


Both— 


Which autumn color do you like best? 
We’re going to put you to the test. 


First Child— 


If maple-leaf Red you want to be, 
You’!l come when called and stand by me. 


Second Child— 


If golden-rod Yellow’s your choice today, 
Then come and stand by me and play. 


(Each takes a turn calling the other 
children, who name their choice and 
stand on that side. When all are called, 
they may count to see which color is 
more popular. The teacher then makes 
the sides even by calling certain children 
to change and ‘‘wear the maple-leaf’’ or 
‘*golden-rod.’’ Then leaders clasp hands, 
as in ‘‘ London Bridge’”’ and the children 
march through in pairs—one of each 
color together. After the song is sung, 
and all have passed through as often as 
the teacher desires, the leaders catch a 
couple, who then become new leaders. 
Sing the following words while marching 
to the old tune ‘*‘ London Bridge is Fall- 
ing Down.’’) 


Autumn colors now are we, 

Now are we, now are we, 

Yellow, red, on flower and tree, 
Pretty colors! 


We love all the leaves and flowers, 

Leaves and flowers, leaves and flowers, 

All make Autumn’s golden hours, 
Pretty colors! 


A Secret 
By M. S. Coney 





Pray tell me, you little sweet peas, 
For I’ve often made all kinds of 
guesses, 


| Where it is that Dame Nature, your 


mother, 
Gets all of the cloth for your dresses? 
To clothe you in such gorgeous colors 
Must cost countless dollars, ’tis clear; 
If your mother thus squanders her 
fortune, 
She soon will be bankrupt, I fear. 


Then whispered a little sweet pea, 
So dainty in violet array, 
‘‘What you’ve asked is a family secret, 
So, please, do not give it away; 
But, when Mother cuts out a rainbow, 
She saves all the scraps carefully, 
Then when she wants cloth for our 
dresses, 
She uses these pieces, you see,’’ 


Bright pledge of peace and sunshine! 





the sure tie 
Of thy Lord’s hand; the object cf His 
eye! —Vaughan. 


| My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 
| — Wordsworth. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This page of en- 
tertainment relating to dolls is designed 
to.be used in correlation with the making 
of a doll’s home as described on page 17 
of this issue. 


Susanna’s Illness 
By Eva T. Putnam 


Characters—Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Katie, Dr. Hill, Doll. 


Costumes—Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
in long dresses with hair on top of head; 
Katie in cap and apron; Dr. Hil! wears 
silk hat and carries medicine case and 
cane. 

Scene—Mrs. Jones discovered on plat- 
form. Doll in tiny bed near her. 

Mrs. Jones (to Katie)—Now, Katie, 


don’t you make a noise, Susanna _ is 
asleep, and if she’s wakened ’fore an 


Smith, 


hour, I know that she will weep.- Small | 


maids must have their beauty sleep—at 
least I’ve heard it said—or they can not 
their dimples. keep or cheeks a rosy red. 
(Picks up things in room while she is 
talking. ) 

Katie—Well, ma’am, I can not quiet 
kape, no matter how I thry, so while the 
little maid’s aslape, perhaps I’d better 


fly. (Exits.) 
Mrs. Jones (near bed)—Susanna is an 
awful child, sometimes she just wont 


mind, and then she drives me almost 
wild, and makes me seem unkind. She 
goes down to the pond to wade no mat- 
ter what I say, and gets her feet all 
soaking wet—oh, she just. wont obey; 
and then I have to punish her by putting 
her to bed. (Looks anxiously at bed.) 
it always makes me feel so sad. My! 
but her cheeks are red. Oh, dear, I 
know that she is ill; I know she’s 
doomed to die! Oh, I must send for Dr. 
Hill as fast as Kate can fly. (Rings. 
Katie enters. ) 


Mrs. Jones—Oh, Katie, dear, Susanna’s 
sick; her fever is a fright; unless you 
are just awful quick’'she will be dead by 
night. Just sail away for Dr. Hill, 
don’t wait for coat or hat. I haven’t in 
the house a pill nor anything like that. 
(Katie flies out of room.) 


Mrs. Jones (alone)—I know I’ll die 
before he comes. (Wrings hands.) Oh, 
dear, what shall Ido? We mothers have 
the saddest times! You little darling, 
you! You’ve never done one little thing 
to make your mother fret, and when 
they hear the church bell ring they 
surely will regret that just the very 
nicest child that ever drew a breath has 
left her mother almost wild by her un- 
timely death. She always did just what 
I said and was so good und sweet, she 
never. went away from home nor ran out 
in the street, she stayed right here the 
whole day long and was so good and 
still. Oh, dear! my nerves are all un- 
strung! Where ts that Dr. Hill? (A 
rap at the door. Mrs. Jones’hurries to 
it.) Oh, there, I hear his rap at last; 
he is so full of skill; my heart is beat- 
ing high with hope. Walk right in, Dr. 
Hill. 


(Mrs. Smith enters, wearing coat and 
hat and with a doll in her arms.) 


Mrs. Jones—Oh, Mrs. Smith, it’s only 
you, a disappointment sure! Oh, dear, 
oh, dear! what shall Ido? Suspense I 
can’t endure. 


Mrs. Smith (very much offended) — 
Well, I will take myself away, and just 
as quick as scat! Indeed, ma’am, I will 
never stay where I’m received like that. 
(Starts. ) 


Mrs. Jones—Oh, dear friend, you don’t 
understand! Susanna’s awful sick, and 
I have sent for Dr. Hill—I told Kate to 
be quick—so when you ¢ame I thought 
’twas he—my heart is like a rock. Un- 
less he comes and brings me hope, I'll 
die here from the shock. 

Mrs. Smith (in great alarm)—Su- 
sanna's sick! ‘my goodness me! Why 
don’t- you have a flag? It’s something 
catching, I am sure. I'm limp just like 
a rag. .(Falls limply into a chair.) Oh, 
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dear, it is the awfulest fright I think I 
ever had! My Rosa will be sick by 
night. I s’pose then you’ll be glad. To 
think you let us walk right in, and Susie 
almost dead! I think it was an awful 
sin. Now what was that you said about 
her being all broke out and clear out of 
her head ? 


(Another rap). 


Mrs. Jones—Oh, that is surely Dr. 
Hill. (Goes to door.) Dear Doctor, 
walk right in. Just put your hat and 
—_ right here. I’ve nearly frantic 
een. 


Doctor— So Susie’s sick. Tut-tut— 
tut-tut. I guess we’ll pull her through. 
(Examines her.) Her temperature is 
normal quite; her breathing’s natural, 
too. Her pulse is very good indeed. 
Why, madam, she’s not ill! Thisis un- 
necessary fright. I’ll only leave my bill, 


since she’s in need of nothing more. | 
| (Makes out bill and hands to Mrs. ; 
| Jones. ) 


Mrs. Jones—Why, there is some mis- 
take. You charged a ten just for a call. 
(Hands the bill toward him.) Please, 
the correction make. 


Doctor— No, madam, no mistake at 
all. It will a lesson teach. When you 
imagine Susie’s sick, keep this within 
your reach, and meditate on it awhile 
before you send for me, and then if she 


is really ill, I’ll come at once, you see, | 


and charge my ordinary rate. This bill 
is for advice. If you had called a lawyer 
in ’twould have been doubled twice. 
She’s sleeping now just like a babe, and 
so you need not fret. That you have 
had the fright, I surely do regret, but 
trust you will recover, ma’am, now very, 
very soon. I have another call to make, 
so, ma’am, good afternoon. (Exits.) 


Mrs. Jones—Well, I am mighty glad 
he’s gone. Ten dollars for advice! I 
guess before I send again, I'll look at 
Susie twice. 


A Doll’s Lullaby 
By Claude A. Jones 


Tune, “Juanita” 

AUTHOR’S NoTE: This song can be rendered by 
one, or two, little girls, dressed in long dresses 
and carrying good sized dolls. A small rocker 
should be placed in front of the audience for 
each of the singers, and the singers should rock 
slowly while singing the song. It would be very 
effective if they would slowly rise at the begin- 
ning of the last line, and carefully swinging the 
dolls to and fro iu their arms (just as a mother 
would swing her sleepiug baby, so as gradually 
to discontinue the motion ofthe rocker), sing 
the last line very slowly and softly as they are 
leaving the room. Just as they reach the door, 
they should turn half way toward the audience, 
and after singing the last word, place their fin- 
gers to their lips as a sign of silence, and whis- 
per “Sh-h,” then leave the room. 

This song was given by two little girls at Last 
Day Exercises of the Garfield School, Alpena, 
Mich., and made a decided hit. 


Soft falls the twilight 
Over wood and meadowland ; 
Gath’ring shades of dark night 
Close on ev’ry hand. 
In the sunset’s golden splendor, 
Telling us we must rest soon, 
A lullaby so tender 
To my dolly croon. 


Chorus— 











Dolly, my dolly, go to sleep and never | 


fear; 
Dolly, dear dolly, sleep, my dolly, 
When the day is breaking 
I will come to thee once more, 
And find thee waking 
When the night is o’er. 


As I’m first awaking 
In the mornings’ golden light, 
I shall soon be thinking 
Of my dolly bright. 
Chorus— 
Dolly, dear dolly, sleep until the break 


of day; 
ar my dolly, d-o-w-n t-o s-l-e-e-p 
-a-y. 


dear. 





After the Tea Party 
By Herma N. Clark 


When mother lets me give a tea 
I have such lots of fun; 

My dolly, Rosa Belle, is there— 
She is my oldest one. 


And I invite my Teddy-bear, 
His manners are so good. 

I never ask our puppy-dog, 
He gobbles ail the food. 








| 
} 
j 
| 
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The Little Housekeeper 


My woolly elephant behaves, 
I always let him come; 

And then my drummer-doll is there 
And brings his little drum. 


But company is lots of work, 
For when they’ve gone away 

I have to wash the dishes up 
When I would rather play. 


The Self-Satisfied Little Nurses 
By Maude M. Grant 


For ten little girls, each with a doll dressed in 
long baby clothes and a small white cap. If de- 
sired, the little girls may be dressed in long, 
straight, gray calico or paper cambric gowus, 
with a white apron, akerchief and cap, likea 
nurse. They come on the stage or platform, 
carrying their dolls, aud stand about in groups 
as if talking, 

First Child— 

I’m taking: baby for a an. 

It’s pleasant out, you know, 

And babies really need fresh air, 

If one wants them to grow. 


Second Child— 
Good-morning, dear, my baby is 
So peaked, cold and blue, 
I thought I’d bring him out today, 
._ To see what the sun could do. 
Third Child (to Second) — 
You say your baby is not well? 
Poor, tiny little mite, : 
I’m sure the sun will do him good, 
Isn’t my baby bright? “ 
(Holds her doll out and looks at it 
admiringly. ) 
Fourth Child. (to First) — 
Now, doesn’t it seem strange to you? 
Just see my baby’s clothes! 
(Holds out doll’s skirt.) 
That that poor nursie cannot see 
Her baby’s turned-up nose? 
Fifth Child (looking at Fourth) — 
I do not dress my baby up, 
Her little clothes are plain; 
I will not have it said of me 
That I made my child vain. 
Sixth Child (to Fifth) — 
My baby is the prettiest, 
She is my joy and pride; 
How very sad you must feel now 
That your child is cross-eyed ! 
(Fifth. Child moves away with a hurt 
look. ) 


Seventh Child— 
Of all the babies in the world, 





My dear child is the best, © 
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I care not where you seek for them, 
In north, east, south or west. 


Eighth Child (to Ninth)— 

My baby is a little thing, 
But always glad and gay; 

I hear, my dear, your baby cries 
Most loudly night and day. 


Ninth Child (to Eighth) — 
If my child cries, what matters it? 
I do not mind the din, 
For my child’s fat and rosy, 
And yours is much too thin. 


Tenth Child (in peaceful tones) — 
Oh, little friends and nurses, 
I’m sure you’re all in fun, 
For to every good nursie, 
Her child's the nicest one! 
First Child—. 
Well, yes, now it’s all settled, 
We’re each one satisfied, 
For all our babies are the best, 
The dearest and our pride. 


Seeond Chiid— 
The babies all look weary,- 
Let's toss them up and down, 
And make them gay and happy, 
Ere they jog to Slumber-Town. 


(Children stand in a straight line and 
one of them gives the commands. The 
piano may be played softly for these 


exercises. 

Commands: ‘‘Dolls up! dolls down! 
Repeat several times. ‘‘Dolls forward, 
' back, forward, back, etc., several times. 

Rock dolls in arms. Count 1—2, 1-2, 
ete. 

(Rock dolls and sing softly to the tune 

ge 


of ‘‘Rock-a-by Baby: 


Hush-a-by, baby, 

Nursie is here, 
Hush-a-by, baby, 

Go to sleep, dear. 
Hush-a-by, baby, 

Birds in their nest, 
Swing in the tree-top, 

Taking their rest. 
Rocking and swinging, 

Close your eyes, sweet, 
Hush-a-by, baby, 

They’ve all gone to sleep. 


(Left finger on lips, dolls on right 
arm, girls tip-toe off stage. ) 


Our Dollies 
By Edith P. Mendes 


For five littie girls carrying dolls dressed as 
suggested in the verse, 
All— 
We want to introduce to you 
Our dollies great and small, 
They are of different families 
But very dear to all. 


First Girl— 

My doll is very grand, you see, 
Her name is Adrienne; 

She comes from fashionable Paree 
Where dressmakers are men. 


Second Girl— 

My poor dear is rather black, 

- But then, her smile’s so bright 

That everybody loves her and 
Forgets she isn’t white. 

Third Girl— 

Behold Jack Tar! my jolly lad, 
So smart in white and blue; 

He loves the sea, of course. I’m glad 
I’m not a sailor too. 


Fourth Girl— 

A little German maid is here, 
With braids of golden hair; 

She can’t speak English, poor Babette,— 
I’ll teach her, I declare. 

Fifth Girl— 

Here’s bonnie Jean from Scotland fair, 
In kilts and velvet cap; 

She loves to dance the Highland-fling, 
And “nivir wants to stap.”’ 


All— 

We hope we’ll meet again some day; 
Now all our dolls you know; 

We’re sorry quite to leave you, but, 
Alas! we have to go. 
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arvTrenerapTst 4: 


Exercises for the Schoolroom or for Entertainment 


The Sunflower Dance 


(See page 43 for nature lessons on the sun- 
flower, and photographic illustrations of the 
dances.) 

Music: Arrangement of ‘Beautiful 
Blue Danube,’’ given on this page. 

Divide all the children into groups of 
five or six. 

I. Form circles. All kneel on one knee 
in easy, graceful positions. Bow heads 
and fold arms. Hold four measures. 
(Figure I.) 

II. At the beginning of the fifth meas- 
ure, all start to rise. Continue rising 
through four measures. Hold heads up 
and carry arms straight down at sides. 

III. Curve arms at sides at shoulder 


themselves and around the central circle, | 
making two rotary movements at one | 
time. Holdhandshigh. Nine measures. | 
(Figure III.) 

IX. Repeat Movement III. 

X. Repeat Movement IV. At the end 
of the music‘all remain quiet, with heads 
bowed and arms folded. Nine measures. 


The Legend of the Sunflower 
By Maude M. Grant 


Clytie lived down in the ocean, 
Oh, a nymph of the water was she: 
And her home, it was one of rare beauty, 
Down under the waves of the sea. 


Till the great Sun had vanished from 
sight. 


| And each day thereafter came Clytie 
To see and admire the great Sun, 
To bask in his rays and to worship 
Till his course through the heavens 
was done. 


That she lingered all day on the ocean, | 
| 
| 


And each day she more and more wished 
hat 
She could be like the Sun in some way, 
And seatter the bright beams of sun- 
shine 
All over the world day by day. 


One night, from the shore where she'd 


Molly’s Party 
By M. Louise Smith 


There was a little maiden 
Whose name was Molly Gray, 
Who, sad it is to tell you, 
Had very fretful way. 


Miss Molly had three dollies, 
Right pretty they were, too, 

And Molly loved them dearly, 
As your mamma loves you. 


One day she gave a party 
To please her dollies three; 
She put them ’round the table, 
And served them with great glee. 


height and take glide steps around cir- ie tarried, When, much to Molly’s sad 
cle, all going towards the right during The walls were all made of pink coral, And watched the great Sun sink from One dolly oni pol tigay on 
eight measures. (For the glide step, The carpet was moss, soft and green, sight, ‘Oh! how I hate these biscuits! 


take one long step with right foot and 
bring the left foot up to a position just 
back of the right foot. One complete 
glide step is one measure long.) 

IV. Continue glide step around circle 
going to the left during eight measures. 

V. Face outward. Place right foot 
one step forward well out of the circle 
and sway or balance backward and for- 
a on toes. Four measures. (Figure 

.) : 

VI. Face in. Repeat Movement V 
with left foot placed forward in the cir- 
cle. Four measures. 

VII. Dance around self on toes, stamp- 
ing lightly and tossing heads on accented 
beats. Eight measures. 

VIII. Joining hands, all the circles 
dance around one central circle at the 
same time that they dance around them- 
selves with revolving movement. The 








The chairs and the tables were coral, 
All inlaid with amber, I ween. 
| 
But the beauty of Clytie surpassed all; 
She had long hair, as yellow as gold, | 
And she always wore shimmering gar- 
ments 
Of the daintiest green, we are told. 


This dear little water-sprite, Clytie, 
Had acarriage—’twas made of a shell, 
And the carriage was drawn by six 


gold-fish, 
That pulled it both quickly and well. 


One day, Clytie, driving her gold-fish, 
Came up to the brim of the sea; 

She saw the Sun rise in his glory, 
And seatter his sunbeams so free. 


And the Sun’s perfect beauty and 


And each day she watched for his coming, 


She rose to return to her sea-home, 
And found herself fastened there tight, 


| She looked at herself in the water; 


Her long, shining, gold-yellow hair 
Had all of it turned into petals 
Round a face brown as once it was 
fair. 


Her shimmering misty green garments 
Had changed into leaves and a stem, 
And roots took the place of her wee feet 
That once peeped ‘neath the green 

gown’s deep hem. 


But think you sweet Clytie lamented, 
And for her sea-home that she sighed? 
Ah, no! she was filled with rejoicing, 

‘*T look like the great Sun!’’ she cried. | 


Turned her face to him hour by hour, 


I’d rather have some bread. ’’ 


A second little dolly 
Called out with peevish ery, 
‘*You know I don’t like cookies, 
Why do you not have pie?”’ 


And then another dolly 
Said with unpleasant frown, 
“Oh, I won’t eat this supper!’’ 
And fretfully looked down. 


Poor Molly’s heart was breaking 
At manners so abase; 

‘*How can you act so, dollies?’’ 
Said she with tearful face. 


‘‘Why,”’ said'the little dollies, 
‘‘We've noticed many a time 

That’s how you treat your mother 
When you sit down to dine.”’ 


Ah! how ashamed was Molly! 
How sorry for her ways! 


central circle revolves or dances around splendor 
itself but does not leave its place on the So charmed Clytie, the sweet water- And Clytie, the dear little sea-nymph, She was a gentler girlie 
floor. All the other cireles dance around sprite, | Was changed to a gorgeous sun-flower! In all the after days. 








Sunflower Dance 


Air—“‘ Beautiful Blue Danube” 
Arr. by HARRIET S. WARDELL 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems w which ‘they desire for personal reading or school use. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send tn the names 


of poems you wish to see here. 
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We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in thetr memory the names 
/t is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We have received many 
requests for a poem entitled “If We Kuew.” A 
search brought to light three poems by this 
title, each of which had been found worthy of a 
place in an attractive compilation of poetry. 
We, therefore, are publishing the three poems, 
The last stauza of the first oue is an often 
quoted extract, 


If We Knew 


If we knew the woe and heartache 
Waiting for us down the road, 

If our lip could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load; 
Would we waste the day in wishing 

For a time that ne’er can be? 
Would we wait with such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 


If we knew the baby fingers, 
Pressed against the windowpane, 
Would be cold and stiff tomorrow, 
Never trouble us again; 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the prints of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah, .those little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For our reaping by and by. 


Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown; 
Strange that we should slight the violet 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshire 
Never seem: one-half so fair, 
As when winter's snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air. 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth today; 
And sweet words that freight our | 
memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us tind our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of today; 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way. 
—Anonymous. 


If We Knew 


Could we » but draw back the eavtsins 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motive, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


if we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 

Would the grim, externa! roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force; 

Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 


| 
| Sit for hours, bent over his work, his 
{ 


Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
Oh! we’d love each other better 
lf we only understood. 
—Anonymous. 


If We Knew 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
| Crowding round our neighbor’s way ; 
If we. knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day, 
| Would we then so often chide him 
| For the lack of thrift and gain— 
Casting o’er his life a shadow, 
Leaving on his heart a stain? 
| If we knew the silent story 
| _Quivering through the heart of pain, 
| Would our womanhood dare doom them 
| Back to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
| Joy hath many a break of woe, 
/ And the cheeks tear-washed 
| whitest, 
| This the blessed angels know. 





seem 


Let us reach into our bosoms | 
| Her father came to the cradle-side, as 


For the key to_other lives, 

| And with love to erring nature 
Cherish good that still survives; 

So that when our disrob’d spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say, dear Father, judge us 
As we judged our fellow men. 

— Anonymous. 


An Inventor’s Wife 


I remember it all so very well, the first | 
| of my married life, 
| That I can’t believe it was years ago | 


| 





H 
| 


—it doesn’t seem true at all; 
Why,.I just can see the little church 
where they made us man and wife, 
And the merry glow of the first wood- 
fire that danced on our cottage wall. 


We were happy? Yes; and we prospered 
too; the house belonged to Joe, 


Yet he kept on workin’ at various things, 
till our little money went 


and things I had never seen; 
And I ceased to ask,‘ * Any pay my dear?’’ 
with the answer, ‘‘Not a cent!’’ 
When his lock and patent-saw had | 
failed, he clung to that:great machine. | 


I remember one special thing that year. 
He had bought some costly tool, 


read— he was five years old, you 
know; 
He went to his class with cold, bare feet, 
till at last he came from school 
And gravely said, 
back; the children tease me so!”’ 





{4 hadn’t the heart to cross the child, so, | 


while I sat and sewed, 


He would rock his little sister in the | 


cradle at my side; 
And when the struggie was hardest and 
I felt keen hunger’s goad 


little baby died. 


she lay, so small and white; 





child, and now I am killing you! 


. I swear by heaven, I will give it up!"’ 


Yet, like a thief, that night 


He stole to the shop and worked; his 


brow all wet with a clammy dew. 


iI cannot tell how I lived that week, my 
little boy and I, 
Too proud to beg: too weak to work; 
and the weather cold and wild. 
I can only think of one dark night when | 
the rain poured from the sky, 
And the wind went wailing round the 


child. 


Joe still toiled in the little shop. Some- 
body clicked the gate; 





| 
| 
And then, he worked in the planing- 
| mill and drew the best of pay; | 
' And our cup was full when Joey came, | 
—our baby-boy, you know 
So, all went well till that mill beinteind | 
down and the owner n. “ed away. 


A neighbor-Jad brought in the mail and 
laid it on the floor, 
But | sat half-stunned by my heavy grief, 
crouched over the empty grate, 
Till I heard—the crack of a pistol-shot ; 
and I sprang to the workshop door. 


For wheels and screws and metal casts 


When we wanted our boy to learn to | 


““Don’t send me) 


Driving me almost to despair— the | 


**Maggie,’’ he said, ‘‘I have killed this | 


house, like the ghost of my buried | 
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| I shall always think him an angel sent 
from heaven in a human guise; 
He must have guessed our awful state; 
he couldn’t help but see 
| There was something wrong; but never 
a word, never a look in his eyes 
Toid what he thought, as in kindly 
way he talked to Joe and me. 


| He was come from a thriving city firm, 
and they’d sent him here to say 
That one of Joe’s inventions was a 
great, successful thing; 
And which do you think? His window- 
catch that he’d tinkered up one day; 
And we were to have a good per Cent 
on the sum that each would bring. 


| And then the pleasant stranger went, 
and we wakened as from a dream. 
My man bent down his head and said, 
Rrra woman, you’ve saved my 
e ” 

‘ The worn look gone from his dear gray 
eyes, and in its place, a gleam 
From the sun that has shone so brightly 
since, on Joe and his happy wife! 

—Jeannie Pendleton Ewing. 


The Dying Newsboy 
In an attic bare and cheerless, Jim the 
newsboy dying lay 
On a rough but clean straw pallet, at the 
tading of the day; 
Seant the furniture about him but bright 
flowers were in the room, 
' Crimson phloxes, waxen_ lilies, 
laden with perfume. 
On a table by the bedside open at a well- 
worn page, 
| Where the mother had been reading lay 
| a Bible stained by age. 


| Now he could not hear the verses; he 
was flighty, and she wept 

| With her arms around her youngest, who 

| close to her side had crept. 


Blacking boots and selling papers, in all 
weathers day by day, 

Brought upon poor Jim consumption, 
which was eating life away. 

And this cry came with his anguish for 
each breath a struggle cost, 

| ‘*’Kre’s the morning Sun and ’Erald— 

latest news of steamship lost. 


roses 


| 
| 
| It wasn’t long till Joe found work,-but ' That door was locked and the bolt shut | Papers, mister? Morning papers?’’ Then 


’twas never quite the same, — | 
| Never steady, with smaller pay; so to. 
make the two ends meet 
He fell to inventin’ some machine—I 
don’t recall the name, 
But he’d sit for hours in his little shop 
that opens toward the street, — | 


tools all strewn about. 
I used to want to go in there to dust 
and sweep the floor, 
But ’twas just as if ’twas the parson | 
there, writing his sermon out; 
Even the baby — bless the child!— 
learned never to slam that door! 


People called him a clever man, and folks 
from the city came 


To look at his new invention and wish | 


my Joe success; 
_ And Joe would say, ‘‘ Little woman,’’ 
for that was-my old pet-name, — 
‘*If my plan succeeds, you shall have 
a coach and pair, and a fine silk 


7? 


| dress ! 


fast. I could not cry, nor speak, 
But I snatched my boy from the corner 
there, sick with a sudden dread, 
| And carried him out through the garden- 
plot, forgetting my arms were weak, 
Forgetting the rainy torrent that beat 
on my bare young head. 


The front door yielded to my touch. I 
staggered faintly in, 
Fearing—what? He stood unharmed, 
ae the wall showed a jagged 
ole. 


| In his trembling hand his aim had failed, 


and the great and deadly sin 
Of his own life’s blood was not yet 
laid on the poor man’s tortured soul. 


| But the pistol held another charge, I 
knew; and like something mad 
I shook my fist in my poor man’s face, 
and shrieked at him, fierce and wild, 
‘*How can you dare to rob us so?’’—and 
I seized the little lad; 


and your little helpless child?’’ 





I didn't want ’em, the grand new things, 
but it made the big tears start 


To see my Joe with his restless eyes, 


To the skin and bone, 
eat; and it almost broke my heart 


When he tossed at night from side to | 


| 
his fingers worn away 
| 
| 


side, till the dawning of the day. 


Of course, with it all he lost his place. | 
I couldn’t blame the man, 
| The foreman there at the factory, for | 
| losing faith in Joe, 
| For his mind was never upon his work, 
but on some invention-plan, 
As with folded arms and his head bent | 
down he wandered to and fro. 


for he eeunae’t | 


| All of a sudden, he bowed his head, while 
from his nerveless hand 
That hung so limp, I almost feared to 
see the pistol! fall. 
‘*‘Maggie,’’ he said in a low, low voice, 
“you see me as I stand 
A hopeless man. My plan has failed. 
| That letter tells you all.’ 


Then for a minute the house was still as 
| ever the house of death; 
Only the drip of the rain outside, for 
| the storm was almost o’er; 
_ But no!—there followed another sound, 
and I started, caught my breath, 
As a stalwart man with a heavy step 
| came in at the open door. 


**How can you dare to rob your wife 


the ery fell to a moan, 

Which was changed a moment later to 
another frenzied tone: 

‘“*Black yer boots, sir? Just a nickel! 
Shine ’em like an evening star. 

It grows late, Jack! Night is coming. 
Evening papers, here they are!’’ 


Soon a mission teacher entered, 
approached the humble bed; 

Then poor Jim’s mind cleared an instant, 
with his cool hand on his head. 

‘‘Teacher,’’ cried he, ‘‘I remember what 
you said the other day, 

Ma’s been reading of the Saviour, and 
through Him I see my way. 

He.is with me! Jack, I charge you of 
our mother take good care 

When Jim’s gone! Hark! boots or pa- 
pers, which will I be over there? 

Black yer boots, sir? Shine ’em right 
up! Papers! Read God’s_ book 
instead, 

Better’n papers that to die on! Jack—”’ 
one gasp, and Jim was dead! 


Floating from that attic chamber came 
the teacher’s voice in prayer, 

And it soothed the bitter sorrow of the 
mourners kneeling there. 

He commended them to Heaven, while 
the tears rolled down his face, 

Thanking God that Jim had listened to 
sweet words of peace and grace, 

Ever ‘mid the want and squalor of the 
wretched and the poor, 

Kind hearts find a ready welcome, and 
an always open door; 

For the sick are in strange places, 
mourning hearts are everywhere, 
And such need the voice of kindness, 
need sweet sympathy and prayer. 

—Emily Thornton. 
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Busy Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


y be given to pupils. Jack may have yellow hair, and wear 2a white waist and socks, blue 
k and its flame is orange and red. Outline heavily in black. Jack and his candle may be colored 
Encourage children to make Mother Goose borders for 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this pattern ma 
trousers and blue shoes. The candle has a golden stic 
and left on the white sheet of paper, or cut out and mounted on soft gray paper 9 by 12 inches. 
their rooms at home. The October issue will contain a pattern of Hush-a-by Baby. 
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Getting Clothes Ready for School 


Simple Ways and Means to Lengthen the Service of the Summer Wardrobe for the Early Weeks of School 


BY NANCY WOODS WALBURN, New York Writer of Fashions and Authority on Dress 


with her summer clothes showing unmistakable 

signs of wear. Just as it is too late to buy new 
summer things, it is too early for winter ones. Most 
of September is so warm however, that aside from the 
limp purse which is characteristic of the school teach- 
er just at this time, she would not wear the latter 
even if she had them. Yet look fresh and presentable 
she must. : 

What is the best solution of her special problem? 
Why, to fall back on her old clothes! There are just 
lots of possibilities in old things, however ruefully we 
shake our heads over them. 


Te approach of school is apt to find the teacher 





Waist which may be worn with or without separate sleeveless 
bolero. Stock collar may be worn closed or open, 


Almost any one is liable to have waists of net, 
chiffon, or lingerie which would be perfectly good 
were it not for telltale marks of wear and tear under 
the armholes. Yet there is an easy way to hide this 
and change the waist as well. Make a little sleeve- 
less bolero or coatee of silk, linen, or cloth to slip 
over them. If made to correspond with a skirt with 
which you can- wear the waist, the result is a pretty 
one-piece dress. This bolero may be cut from a short 
length of material, preferably left over from the 
making of the skirt. If for a cloth or voile skirt, 
similar goods is lacking, silk, either to match or ina 
contrasting color and design, will serve equally well. 

If the amount of goods on hand, warrants it, the 
coatee may be made with a short peplum and worn 
with a leather or fancy kid belt. Or it may be cut 
with elongated fronts which, after crossing, surplice 
fashion, in the front, are carried around the waist to 
the back, there to tie in loosely knotted sash ends. 
Any or all of these models are excellent to wear over 
any type of dress. Separate patterns for them may 
now be found in any pattern book. 

Anyone who makes her clothes is sure to have an 
accumulated lot of odd lengths and scraps of many 


materials. With the present fad for dresses of three . 


or four ditferent materials combined, why not make 
up an extra little school dress from them? It doesnt 
matter in the least if your left-overs fail to match, 
not alone in color and design, but texture as well. 
All kinds of goods are used together nowadays. If 
modishly combined they may result in a very pretty 
dress, not at all the piece-meal affair all this may 
sound. 

Any fashion magazine will furnish many ideas for 
this combination of left-over goods, if only you look 
at them with this idea in mind. 

If you lack enough material for a skirt, the front 
width from hem to waist may be of wholly different 
material from the rest. 

An old linen or voile dress may be greatly altered 
in appearance by the following suggestion, if one has 
some remnants of fancy or plain voile, batiste or hand- 
kerchief linen. Cut the top of your skirt off and in- 
sert a well-gathered yoke of the new material. These 
yokes are very stylish of white with solid color wash- 
able dresses, and of silk with cloth dresses. They 
may vary from twelve inches in length to half-way 
down to the knees. 

After making it and sewing to the waist, remount 
your old skirt on it. If the waist is faded or shabby, 
and there is not sufficient new goods to make an entire 
new waist of the same material as the new skirt top, 
then merely hack off the short sleeves of the old 
waist. Keplace with long ones of the new skirt top 
material, and add a wide collar and fichu of the same. 
And, really, no one would know your old dress. 

Or if an entire new waist is made, use the discarded 
upper part of the old skirt as bands or in a pretty sus- 
pender effect. If long sleeves are preferred although 


the goods are not sufficient, make elbow ones and 
finish with long close fitting cuffs of this same old 
skirt material. These long dark heavy cuffs on white 
or light sleeves are very stylish. Their use is particu- 
larly well adapted to the teacher who is constantly at 
her desk, for they stay fresh so long. 

Most any old dress can be greatly altered in ap- 
pearance by making it into a guimpe dress. This can 
readily be done by cutting off its present sleeves (at 
the shoulder line if a set-in sleeve) and cutting out 
the neck. Then finish the armholes and neck with a 
corded hem. With the dress as it now is, it is possi- 
ble to wear an old lingerie waist or separate guimpes 
(yoke and sleeves on a lining). With one of dark 
voile of the color of the dress, the dress can now see a 
lot of wear. A guimpe of dotted swiss, crossbar mus- 
lin, or any other remnant, smocked in dark cotton floss 
in the color of the dress, will be very effective. 

When a coat lining gets shabby and,worn around 
the edges and the condition of the suit doesn’t war- 
rant a new lining, sew in flat all around the edges, a 
narrow inexpensive black braid or narrow ribbon of 
silk, gilt or silver. If the inner cuffs are shabby, sew 
it in there too. If chosen in a pretty contrast, it will 
be very decorative —indeed many linings of expensive 
coats and wraps employ this idea as a pretty finish. 
Wear under the arms may often be covered up by @ 
large pair of coat shields. 

If your only presentable hat is sadly faded, don’t be 
discouraged. Rip off all its trimming and after paint- 
ing, which is child’s play to do, add only a bit of or- 
nament. Really the more ‘‘lonesome’’ it looks, the 
more stylish it will be! This ornament may be some 
metal coat weights from an old coat, painted a bril- 
liant color. Use four or six of them around the crown 
with a very narrow moire ribbon run through them, 
ending in a prim pump bow in front. Or lay them 
flat around the brim, near the edge, buttonholing 
them directly on the straw in a contrasting wool. 
Scatter one or two over the crown and also around it 
with the same treatment. Have a strong contrast in 
color and you will haveareally smart hat. Or button- 
hole a bare straw hat in contyasting wool entirely 
around the brim and finish the crown with a narrow 
hat band of plain ribbon on which you have embroidered 
the same wool design. 

Handsome ribbons with wool and silk embroidery 
are very expensive, yet plain ribbon of the cheapest 











Model showing how an old voile or linen dress may be changed 
by belt, collar and cuffs and skirt-band of contrasting material. 
For the latter a striped singham would be effective. 


variety is so easily embroidered at home that it is a 
pity not to thus reproduce the expensive ones for 
sashes, ties and hat bands. For elaborate effects a 
plain brocaded design may be used as a pattern over 
which to work in silk, wool or cotton floss. Again, 
simple large dots the size of a dime or quarter, done 





Design described for ‘‘make-over.”’ Skirt top, cuffs and bands of 
new material, here a colored linen combined with white all-over- 
embroidered cotton stuff. In this model flouncings or plain 
goods may also be used, preferably a contrast, however. Collar 
may be worn open or closed. 


in a contrasting color on a plain cheap ribbon even an 
inch in width gives a highly decorative result. 

Still another idea is to sew together ribbons of dif- 
ferent widths and patterns for hats and for dress 
trimmings. For instance, ordinary moire ribbon be- 
comes doubly effective with an inch ribbon of brilliant 
colored design, in gilt, silver or silk, sewed flat along 
the edge as a border. 





Titles and Persons 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 
Master of Science. 

Master of Arts. 

Bachelor of Divinity. 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Doctor of Civil Law. 
Doetor of Music. 

Doctor 

i" Doctor of Medicine. 
Doctor of Laws. 

Bachelor of Philosophy. 
D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

S., Veterinary Surgeon. 

T. D., Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
G 8S... Fellow of Geographical Society. 


"pean . 


Oo BeSovseuyn 


oS 


BAe SUE ESS OM Sep 
ies] 


R. S., Fellow of Royal Suciety. 
Rt. Hon., Right Honorable. 
Rt. Rev, Right Reverend. 

,; Member of Congress. 
Capt., Captain. 
Gen., General. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 
Hon., Honorable. 
Gov., Governor. 
Pres., President. 
Supt., Superintent. 
Prin., Principal. 
Prof., Professor. 





Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
—Cowper. 
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Good Ideas for Schoolroom Entertainment or Socials 


Games My Pupils Like 
By Bertha Leedy 


TAKING PICTURES 


HE pupil blindfolded goes to the board and draws 
T as the teacher directs: Draw a circle for the 

head. Put on hair (if girl, a bow). Eyes. Nose. 
Mouth. Ears. Neck. Body (skirt, if girl). Arms. 
Fingers. Legs. Feet. 

Most of the attempts will furnish much amusement. 
It is surprising how quickly accuracy can be developed, 
particularly if the teacher will lead the pupil to ob- 
serve the contour of children’s figures. A brief talk 
and some simple measurements will help wonderfully. 

If the teacher prefers other objects may be used, 
beginning with something simple. 


DESCRIBING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Take a number of pictures cut from papers and 
magazines (the kind teachers use to illustrate geog- 
raphy) and place them upside down on the desk. 

Each child comes forward to select his or her photo- 
graph, and the price to be paid is one, two or three 
facts about the picture. If John finds he resembles 


* the Mississippi River, he must tell something about 


it. If Mary looks like a cargo of coffee, an iceberg, 
or a street in Tokio, she must give her facts, or for- 
feit her right to have her likeness placed in the ‘‘gal- 
lery’’ alongside the blackboard. The pictures chosen 
may be used for individual topics in written language. 

It is understood that the pictures are chosen for pure 
fun. I tell my. pupils that I like to laugh as much as 
they do, and to prove it I choose my picture. I have 
never known of any ill feeling shownin this game. Of 
course I am careful that no likeness of a monkey, a 
donkey, a snake, or repulsive pictures of savages are 
included. ‘ 


GROCERY STORE 


Have twelve to eighteen pupils sitting in adjacent 
rows. If there are seven seats inarow, fifteen pupils 
may play. Fourteen of them will be named for some 
article sold in grocery stores—bread, butter, sugar, etc. 
Each one announces his choice before the class. It is 
well for the teacher to place the list on the board 
omitting, of course, the pupil’s name. The fifteenth 
pupil is ‘‘it.’’ Hestands before the class and calls for 
butter, salt and syrup. The ones who have chosen 
these commodities must arise and change seats, while 


. Bark like a dog. 


the *‘it’’ pupil endeavors to secure one of the vacated 
places. 

Much fun is caused by the inability of the pupils to 
remember who is butter, salt and syrup, and while 
trying to locate one and another, one of them is likely 
to lose a seat and become ‘“‘it.’’ 

After several unsuccessful efforts to get a seat, the 
*‘it’’ pupil may call, ‘‘Grocery exchange!’’ All must 
rise and change seats. ‘Ihe one left without a seat 
becomes ‘‘it.’’ 


GIVING A PARITY 


Tell the pupils you are going to give them a party, 
a picnic or a dinner, as you may choose. There will 
be several courses served, perhaps five. Any number 
of viands may be selected, but twenty or twenty-five 


is about right for a class of from fifteen to twenty-. 


five pupils. Have each pupil write on a slip of paper 
five different numbers if the dinner is to have five 
courses. The following list of foods is representative. 
The list is kept a secret until after the numbers are 
written. 


1. hash. 6. soup. 11. sauerkraut. 16. ice cream. 
2. beans. 7. vinegar. 12. water. 17. milk. 

38. bananas. 8. pie. 13. bread. 18. ginger. 
4. honey. 9. mush. 14. candy. 19. pepper. 
5. pork. 10. jelly. 15. molasses. 20. lemonade. 


For instance, Willie may choose 2, 4, 7, 17 and 18. 
Alice may elect to eat 4, 8, 15,12 and 9. As the 
pupil reads, the teacher announces his dishes. Older 
ones may be asked to write their lists on the board. 


A GAME FOR LIITTLE FOLKS 


On separate slips of paper write the following 
sentences. 

Crow like a rooster. 

Purr like a cat. 


Cackle like a hen. 
Meow like a cat. 

Growl like a dog. 

Moo like a cow. 
Chatter like a sparrow. 
Buzz like a bee. 
Whistle like a boy. 


* Place these sentences on a desk with blank side up 
and require pupils to draw a slip. No one must tell 
what he or she has drawn. The pupil steps to front 
and imitates the sound indicated on the slip. Other 
pupils must guess what he hasimitated. ‘lhe one who 
makes a successful guess has the next turn. 


Neigh like a horse. 
Baa like a sheep. 
Caw like a crow. 
Coo like a dove. 


Experiences of Teachers Who Live 


Teaching in the Tropics 
By Mabel C. Jackson 


HERE are a few distinctive points about teaching 
T in the American schools of Hawaii that may be 
interesting to teachers on the mainland. 

The schools on all the Islands belong to the territo- 
rial government. The teachers are appointed by the 
superintendent of instruction in-Honolulu and they all 
follow the same course of study. This course outlines 
the work from the receiving room through the eighth 
grade. - 

The most interesting thing to a mainland teacher is 
the cosmopolitan character of the pupils. ‘lhe chil- 
dren are mostly Oriental: Japanese and Chinese. 
Other races are the Portuguese, Spanish, Porto Rican, 
Filipino and the few Hawaiian children left in the Is- 
lands. Indifferent localities the nationality differs in 
proportion but these races are found everywhere. 

Imagine getting a receiving room of all these chil- 
dren, six and under, many of them who do not know 
a word of Engiish. Their parents are laborers and eke 
out an animal-like existence in the sugar-cane fields. 
Most of them cannot speak English even of the ‘‘pid- 
gin’’ variety. - 

These expressions are common to all the grades: 
“He been talk;’’ ‘‘I look see;’’ ‘‘Seuchi no use’ but 
Kazu number one smart fellow!’’ 

Each teacher strives for the correct form in class- 
room and playground. ‘The teacher sighs with relief 
when a pupil can answer in English that can be 
understood, ‘‘ What does your father do”’ or, ‘‘Where do 


you live ?”’ 


he buildings vary; most schools have a central 
frame building with other little ones grouped around 
it for separate classes. An open air building is com- 
mon on the dry side of the Islands. It is a square 
frame building with one door; instead of windows 
there is an opening under the eaves all around where 
fresh air and light comein. Deep eaves keep the 
heavy rains out. It isa most sensible and comfortable 
classroom. 

Tropical warmth shortens the school day to five 
hours, that is, the English school. On my arrival, I 
was surprised to learn that all the Japanese children 
go to their own school either before or after English 


school. In thé Japanese session only Japanese is 
spoken and the children are allowed to study aloud. 
That makes a bad habit for the English teacher to 
overcome. She must fight against the buzz of moving 
lips that means study in the Orient. 

There are some difficulties in Hawaii. Here is one 
of the encouragements that holds teachers in the Is- 
lands. The children areappreciative. School is their 
only chance to associate with a ‘‘haole’’ (white per- 
son), to hear correct English and learn about the 
United States whose flag they salute every morning. 

They are eager to learn and always willing to help. 
hey do all the work of cleaning the school and will 
do anything asked of them in the most cheerful and 
obliging way. 


Teaching in New Mexico 
By W. F. Kerr 


F THE 1,200 public school buildings in New 
Mexico, 540 are of adobe construction. A recent 
report shows these figures and serves to impress 

the fact that in these modern days the State is slowly 
departing from the original architectural design and 
kinds of material that marked the pioneer days of the 
Territory. There are only 174 frame structures among 
publie school buildings, while sixty-nine are of stone, 
eighty-one of brick and thirty-one of cement. Seven 
thousand forty-three have only one room, 111 have two 
rooms and the remainder three rooms and upward. 
There are 221 buildings in poor condition and some 
difficulty has been encountered in getting teachers on 
this account. Resignations are frequent in districts 
where buildings are not kept in good order. _ 

Women teachers are paid better than men in New 
Mexico. The average salary of women in rural schools 
is $487.91 per school year, while men in those schools 
get an average of $298.28. The average monthly salary 
for women is $60.67 and for men, $50. 

Probably no other state in the west contains so large 
a number of women teachers who are homesteaders. 
Everywhere the prairies are dotted with the adobes, 
frame houses or dugouts of schoolma’ams. Govern- 
ment land is cheap, the soil is fertile and productive 
when there is sutticient rainfall, the country has been 


An X Social 
By W. Oliver 


UPLICATE copies of the invitation to this social 
may be made by the pupils, to be distributed a 
few days in advance: 

Come to our X social on the XXX of September. 
ae a silver X. Our school Xtends this invitation 
o You. 


Or if you prefer: 

Our school has an X social the XXX of September, 
In the evening at eight,—be sure you remember; 
For the X each one brings 

We’ll buy some school things, 

You are Xpected,—no regrets accepted. 

Have the program of the evening written on the 
board or posted in plain view of the company. 

Appoint pupil committees to carry out the plan of 
the evening. A neighborhood leader of social affairs 
will help materially, especially for the ‘‘getting ac- 
quainted’’ part—the first two items of the evening’s 
program. 

The following is, of course, only suggestive: 

. Xchange greetings with everyone. 
. Xamine all things on Xhibition. 

. Xercises and Xtempore talks. 

. Xciting charades. « 

. Xcellent refreshments. 

. Xtraordinary story, riddle, or pun, 

Everybody Xpected to tell at least one. 

7. Xeunt. 

Charades are informal and old but always interest- 
ing, and so are good to use at a social at the beginning 
of the school year. ¢ 

The appended lists of words are easily acted in 
charades. After sides have been chosen give each 
leader a different list for his side to act. 


ook WwW NH Re 


exactor excellence exchange 
exclaim exonerate expansion 
expect expert expose 
express extend extenuate 
example excellent excite 
excommunicate expanse expatiate 
expensive explain expound 
expressman extent extricate 


in Unusual Places 


pretty well settled, and things generally are attractive 
to the young woman pedagogue who comes here to earn 
her living and pay for and improve her homestead at 
the same time. ‘The land office officials usually are 
lenient toward women and they are given a good many 
liberties that men occupying homesteads do not get. 
For instance, they sometimes are permitted, before 
the date of final proof, to leave their homesteads for 
a bit longer than the law allows in order to extend 
their visits to the home folks back in other states. 

Few women homesteaders are contested in New 
Mexico. The state is tolerably free these days from 
that roving, fleecing class of men that make a living as 
professional contesters, and the woman who is living 
on aclaim to prove it up has little to fear. Her neigh- 
bors usually are charitable and she has no difficulty in 
getting the required witnesses to testify, on final 
proof date, as to her residence and her homestead im- 
provements. 

Public schools are conducted in nearly all the 
sparsely settled sections of the state, and in some dis- 
tricts there are less than a dozen pupils. An instance 
is related of a young woman homesteader and teacher 
who taught a term of eight months at fifty-five dollars 
a month who had only four pupils in average attend- 
ance. Many days during the hardest winter months 
she had no pupils at all and spent the day by a good 
fire reading or sewing. She always got her money 
at the end of the month. One of the remarkable fea- 
tures of this case is that the district contains sufficient 
taxable wealth to maintain a school for a longer term 
than they are maintained in some of the populous 
districts. 

Nearly every homesteader schoolma'am has a horse 
and buggy, or a mule and a cart, which serve the same 
purpose. Some of them live forty to sixty miles from 
the railroad and four to ten miles from the nearest 
post office and store. Many of them live absolutely 
alone and hear the lonesome how! of the coyotes nearly 
every night of the year. Many of them have come 
here from Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas but a large 
number also are from Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Tennessee. A few have come from 
as far away as Pennsylvania and New York. Nearly 
every state in the Union and several foreign countries 
are represented in the list of public school teachers. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See ‘‘Hiawatha’’ on page 30 o this issue) 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this, department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


September Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


EPTEMBER! The school-bells are 
S ringing all over the land and little 
active feet are hastening to the 
assembling place which has been shut up 
all summer. 
The waiting teachers cannot know 
just how much it means to a mother to 


have a child go off to school. She is so 
anxious that he shall like it. Sheis so 
anxious that he shall do well. And she 


is so very anxious that he shall ‘‘get 
along with his teacher’’ and that she 
shall be the kind that he will like. 
Remember the mother’s standpoint as 
much as you can these trying first days. 
Look with patience on your pupils’ short- 
comings and don’t be critical or hasty 
to impute evil motive. Be sure to wear 
a pretty dress, as one of our correspond- 
ents wisely says, and look as if you 
liked your job and your pupils. Make 
sure beforehand that your schoolroom is 
as attractive as possible and that you 
have something for the pupils to do at 





once. 

And be sure to have something espe- 
cially interesting for the beginning of 
school. How would it be to think up a 
good short story to tell pupils—a story 
with a point. After-dinner speakers 
know well that they put their audience 
into a good humor by beginning with a 
funny story. If the story is funny, all 
the better, and of course it must be a 
moral story, *but don’t let the moral 
stick out. Remember how Professor 
Gould, the demonstrator for the Moral 
Education League of London, says, ‘‘In 
moral education, don’t moralize.’’ 

And then—be a little blind, particu- 
larly as to restlessness. Remember that 
to ‘‘sit in bazishion’’ (position), as the 
very small boy phrased it, is not the 
most important thing in school life. 
Obedience is, perhaps, but it is only as 
a means to anend. The obedience that 
really counts is the kind that is given 
without question or friction. Of course 
wilful disobedience should be sharply 
checked at the very first, but if the pu- 
pils are set to work at once there is 
little danger of that. The teacher who 
insists upon implicit obedience must be 





‘*Give practical plans of work in teach- | 
ing the common branches this month, ’”’ 
says the editor,-and I’m sure nothing | 
could be more helpful. The old- | 
fashioned ‘ ‘three R’s,’’ ‘‘readin’, ’ritin’ | 
and ’rithmetic,’’ are, after all, the 
foundation of everything else. Unless a 
pupil masters these he cannot do good 
work in any higher branches. Let us 
‘‘vet into the grind”’ faithfully and joy- 
fully this September, remembering that 
it is the grinding mills that give the 
world bread. 

A correspondent from New York has 
just organized a very successful Social 
Improvement Club among the patrons 
of her school—you shall have her letter 
about it some day. She wants to know 
what other clubs of a similar nature are 
doing. Now, all you Parents and Teach- 
ers’ Club Enthusiasts—or Would-Like- 
to-Be Enthusiasts—let us hear from you. 
The club movement is a great movement 
and we want to hear from those who 
are trying it just how it helps. 

Another teacher from Illinois wants 
some one to outline a good method of 
teaching beginners to read. He asks a 
good deal, for he wants it in a few sen- 
tences, but Iam sure some of you can 
do it. Also he wants to know what is 





the best book on the subject Let us 
have at least several answers to this 


question for a great many new teachers 
this September are wanting to know 
that very thing. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


M. L. Saxton, Maiden Rock, Wis., 
would like to hear from some teacher 
in the Guif States who would be willing 
to have their sixth and seventh grade 
pupils exchange letters as a language 
exercise. 

Miss Tessie Cunningham, Wadsworth, 
lll., would like to find some pupils in 
California or Washington or any far 
western state who would correspond 
with hers, as a help in geography. 

Miss Esther E. Kurtz, of Warwick, 
Ohio, would like to secure some cotten 
bolls or orange and lemon blossoms for 
her school, and would gladly exchange 
any Ohio product for them. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
First Day Suggestions 


If possible visit the school before the 
first day. Study the registers; examine 
the building and course of study. Don’t 
be afraid to visit the director and ask 
for fresh paper or paint, a clean, new 
water-pail—a water-cooler which costs 
about three dollars is better—a basin, for 
soap and towels, chalk and erasers and 
plenty of fuel. Broken window paies 
should be replaced. 

Arrive early the first day. Wear a 
pretty dress. Post on board programs 
and calendars and places to start in 
books. Allow the oldest pupil in each 
class to assign the first lesson. This 
prevents much confusion. Get  ac- 
quainted before school as much as possi- 
ble. Ask little favors and assistance 
from the pupils. Register names and 
Have plenty of busy work on 


ages. 
hand. Don’t make any rules. Punish 
misbehavior the first day. Don’t allow 


whispering. Establish signals for help, 
etc.—M. B., Iowa. 


With the Beginners 


The first day of school I begin calling 
attention to the different objects in the 
room by speaking their names _ very 
slowly. After doing this a few days I 
give little commands to the children such 
as ‘‘R-u-n!’’ ‘‘J-u-m-p!’’ By this time 
they are used to listening for sounds and 
are ready for the “pictures’’ of the 
sounds they have heard. 

I find that they learn the sounds of 
letters more quickly by hearing them the 
first time throughastory. Ido not have 
a particular story for the whole alphabet 
for circumstances necessitate a change 
quite often. As the story is told I put 
the “picture’’ on the board. 

Print should be used first. At this 
time I show all four forms of a letter, 
capital and small, print and script. It 
is a time-saver with better results to 
teach print and script at the same time 
when the interest in the new sound is 
at its height. I have a ecard for each 
letter and that is shown to match the 
new one on the board. 

At the top of the blackboard I have a 
border of the printed alphabet, both 
capital and small letter, and under each 
is a corresponding written letter. As 
the new sound is taught the place is 
shown in the border. These letters are 
left throughout the year for reference. 

Each day the new sound is presented 
first, then a rapid review of all sounds 
learned. For this I use letter cards in 
many different ways. For words that 
can be pictured I have pictures to match 
with the corresponding words, 

I have the material for busy work ar- 





| selected to stand in the circle. 











ranged systematically in a case of 
shelves covered with a green burlap cur- 
tain. Each class gets their own mater!- 
al when needed. This plan teaches good 
housekeeping, for pupils are responsible 
for the condition of things in the closet. 
It gives them needed exercise between 
classes and develops self-confidence, be- 
sides saving the teacher many steps and 
unnecessary work. — HAZEL VARLEY, 
Indiana. 


A Popular Folk Game 


The little Swedish game, “How D’ye 
Do, My Partner?’’ has given my kinder- 
gartners so much pleasure that I want 
to call the attention of primary teachers 
to it. I am sending also two views of 
the children playing the game. 

Children form a circle. One —,. 

is 











Choosing a Partner 


child chooses a partner and bows to the 
partner, while circle children bow left 
and right. All are singing: ‘ 


How d’ye do, my partner? 
How d’ye do today, 

Will you dance in the circle? 
I will show you the way. 


At the words ‘‘I will show you the 
way’’ the children in circle clasp hands 
and skip inside the circle while others 
clap to music. All sing ‘‘la-la’’ to 


same tune, only faster. ‘The first child 


Address communications for this department to (Miss) 











Clapping to Music 


then stands in the circle and the second 
selects a partner as before.— LOUISE W. 
HARLOW, North Carolina. 

[Teachers desiring the tune to the 
little song used in the foregoing game 
may obtain pen and ink copies from the 
publishers of this magazine for 10 cents. 
—THE EDITORS. } 


Number Seat Work for Little Folks __ 


Cut-up numbers made from colored 
cardboard’ have proved such fascinating 
as well as useful seat work for my first 
or second grade children that I am send- 
ing the idea along to some other teacher 
who may enjoy using them with her 
class as well as I have. This is the way 
I make them: 

I buy six different colored sheets of 





Accepted contributions are paid for in.the month of publi- 


sBertha E. Bush, Grinnell, Iowa. 


cardboard 28 by 22 inches at six cents a 
sheet. Rule into one-half inch, three- 
quarters inch, and one inch squares, and 
oblongs one inch by three-quarters inch, 
one-half by three-fourths inch and one 
by one-half inch, or whatever size you 
like. ; 

This avoids the danger of getting the 
sets mixed if numbers are dropped on 
the floor. 

Mark plainly with ink the numbers: to 
100 for each set. Cut up and place in 
good sized envelopes, or boxes if you 
have them. This will give a set to 
thirty-six pupils, no two being alike. 

The children arrange them by groups 
of ten to 100, counting consecutively by 
ones. Later they arrange them by twos, 
threes, fives, etc. This will hold their 
attention until they succeed in getting 
them properly placed, and. they enjoy 
the work very much.—FLORA Y. JOPLIN, 
Massachusetts. 


Learning New Words 


I~want to send my little device for 
learning new words in the first and 
second grades. At our drawing period 
we made our books. Heavy colored 
paper was used for the outside covers. 
A picture of a house was _ pasted 
on the outside and underneath was 
printed “Our House.’’ On the first two 
pages, were pictures of articles found in 
our ‘‘Living-Room,’’ as a clock, piano, 
lamp, etc. Next we took up our ‘‘ Din- 
ing-Room,’’ then the ‘‘Bedroom,”’’ ete. 
After the pictures were pasted we wrote 
the names of the articles underneath. 
The pasting and cutting provided busy 
work that was enjoyed. 

After this book was made the children 
said, ‘‘Let’s make a garden book.’’ Seed 
books were brought to school, and garden 
books are now being made on a similar 
plan.—E. M. T., Illinois. 


A Help For Reading 


During my first years of teaching | 
found it difficult to arouse interest among 
the :1ttle ones in the preparation of their 


(Continued on page 68) 













If your dinner distresses, half a } 
| teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid ] 
Phosphate in half a glass of 
water brings quick relief. Makes 











Horsford’s. 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.1. 
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Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream cleans the teeth 
thoroughly—and cannot in- 
jure .the gums or enamel. 
Recommended by thousands 
of dentists, it is also the 
standard dentifrice of the 
teaching profession. 


(Name On request) 


Irwin, Pa, 























“Onelittle boy told me, he | “My school children are perfectly delighted with Ribbon Dental 















rau back three blocks to Cream and it will be a great help to me in teaching Dental Hygiene. 
clean his teeth, when he hap- Thave been in several of the homes and find that the parents as 
pened to spy his Pledge Card | wellas the pupils are greatly interested in it, 

ina book having forgotten Personally, I think itis the very best dental preparation made.” 






totackitupathome. Rib | 
bon Dental Cream has | 
worked wonders among the | . » : 
children under my mr are Bog “One mother said to me, ‘You have done something for my boy 

(Name on request) 5 that I have tried years to do, that is to gethim to brush his teeth: 


Chickasha, Okla night and morning.’ ” 
as ’ . | 


(Name on request) Byron, Wyo, 























(Name on request) New Haven, Vermont. | 


The dentifrice that forms 
the habit—Colgate’s. Its 
delicious flavor encourages 
the daily use of the tooth 
brush—something a ‘‘drug- 
gy tasting’ dentifrice must 
always fail to do. 
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Later in the school term 
we shall hope to resume 
our offer of classroom helps 
(including Ribbon Dental 
Cream)to emphasize hygiene 
lessons. In the meantime 
we shall be pleased to send 
you a special chart for dem- 
onstrating tooth-structure. 
See coupon below. 














COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


P-ease send me one Hinged Tooth Folder. 


Pr, O, Address......... Sieteweses Deedee colenawe séaaH 





Check here if you want_to see our leaflet 
“Light on Precipitated Chalks.” It shows 
the difference between the basic materials 


of some dentifrices. 
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The World 
Visualized 


for the 


Classroom. 








Do You Want 

Your Pupils to See |, 
the places and objects 
they study about? Do 
you want them to visit 
fields, factories and work- 
shops all over the world, 
and see tne processes de- 
scribed in their text- 
books? They may do 


this right in the school- 
room by means of the 
latest and most impor- 
tant achievement in the 
science of graphic edu- 
cation— 


blubber. 


The Underwood System of Visual Instruction 


This system has been prepared by an editorial board of 25 school experts headed by FRANK M, 


Cities and City Life 
Civic Betterment ...............scecescccsecees 
nglish Composition......................00055 
eology 
EN Gok sycgs hoes ihosenacenaiesas 
istory of America 
omes and Life of “tine People 
ome Economics. . 
lanual peaming. 
Nature Study... 

Physical Geograp hy.. 








Srrteam 


Races of Mankia 
ENE 25 5S cau oee0nss 56500 0e0k0050009 09 














MeMURRY, P h. D,, Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 

is arranged for 2 25 school subjects cove ring practically the whole school course from the primary grade 

to the High Sc hool, such as the following 
I aki chin ibsabuhsngodbanndd senbebevaas phineshdseas cackeencee shane By Wm. E. Grady 
ED dopa 0862000005 pons $hnnehnabepesescado sean oo .By Homer C. Price, M. Sc. 
Animals.. By John Burroughs, Litt. D. | 
Architectur mes — Taylor, F.A. I.A,. \ 


ok a Sbekes sans nea By Charles Fordyce, Ph. D. 


Products and Industries Be ean chateau PaeKotaeOie Weeoe eee . ...By R. H. Whitbeck, A.B 


8 ES yrs Serer trie ee 
By asimple cross reference device, the lantern slide and stereograph material used is made instantly 
available to the busy teacher for any le: sson on any of the 2 pees for whic hi it On SLIDE Moreover, 
the authors have so organized the material that ONE STEREOGRAPH OR SLIDE DOES THE 
WORK OF 12 and the se f 600 or 1000 visualized scenes serve the asthe. and do the work of 12 
times as many, thus gaining great economy forthe schools. Then, in the daily use of this system, the 
teacher has the helpful guidance of these practical school experts as contained in a Teacher’s Manual 
that is supplied. Send for free explanatory pamphlet. 


Underwood & Underwood, 417 Fifth Avenue, (Department N) New York City 


: By J. A. C. Chandler 
Soon #0b0snsabenmeebaneenehin By E. H. Bennett 
3v James Fleming Hosic, Ph. M. 

Albert Perry Brigham, Ph, D. 
Seana seen upeeenet By Henry E. Bourne, LH. D. 


....By Ada Van Stone Harris 
....By Isabel Bevier, Ph. M. 
By Charles A, Bennett, B.S. 
By Elliot R. Downing, Ph. D. 
x 3y Wallace W. Atwood, Ph, D. 









02se0stessceubeeepal By Frederick Starr, Ph. D. 
W. M. Gregory 


By 
ca¥ereeseanr By Ellsworth Huntington, Ph, D, 











WwW e operate a 

California Tours Free seins. 
partic ular inter- 

to persons 

capable of organizing their own California Touring 
Parties by which the organizer secures his or her com- 
plete expenses FREE, You can easily organize a party 


with our help, We make all 
arrangements and furnish 
tour manager. Also tours to 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U. 8S. 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 

entire country during the next two months. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately toFranklin 





South America, Spain, the | Institute, Dept-A105,Rochester,N.Y.,forschedule showing 
OURS: Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and thePhilippines, | examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
For full particulars address | showing the positions obtainable and giving man sample 


examination questions, which wil! be sent free of charge. 








Dept T, 305 South Rebecea St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











SALE—PIANOS 


Famous old Kimball Hall, long the center of Chi- 
cago musical and artistic activity, must go to give 
place to the new $2,000,000 sixteen story Kimball 
Building. The big stock of fine pianos and player- 
pianos in our factory display rooms (located in pres- 
ent Kimball Hall) must be disposed of immediately 
—consequently big price reductions, 


KIMB ALL PIANOS—ORGANS 


PLAYER - PIANOS 
Discontinued Styles—Greatly Reduced | 








Coincident with our building operations, comes @ 
change in our case style—our new catalogue will 
not contain many of the present numibeys, These 
fine instruments at big savings, For instance, you can 


SAVE $120 ON BRAND NEW KIMBALL PLAYER. 
PIANOS. YOU CAN SAVE $100, $90, $80, $65, $55 ON 
FINE NEW PIANOS. ORGANS SIMILARLY REDUCED. 


Pianos Shipped on Approval—Easy Payment Terms ae 
ld Instruments Taken in Exchange os—$65, $85, $90 
and up. Instruments taken 
Pianos, player-pianos, shipped direct or through our factory [in exchange on Kimball 
distributors to reliable people everywhere on approval test. | Players. Many as good as 
l’ayment terms very easy. Small amount down and balance | new. $10 down, $5 a month, 
on monthly installments. Send your name at once for full buys them. Write for com- 
sale list—a chance of a lifetime to get one of these fine new | plete bargain list. 
pianos or player-pianos at bargain prices. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3226 Kimball Hall, Chicago: 


Please send full particulars price list, payment terms, approval plan af your Clearing 


























Sale. Also Musical Herald with two pretty songs, words and music FRE 
| 
Mame, senses sabseeuen ieee ee seceeeees PleaseMark 9 Player-Piano Catalogue | | 
Cross in . 
DRAPER: cvccnsscsess ViERE Ts aes aeons ae eeeee Square Before C Piano Catalogue 
Catalogues. D Used Piano Catalogue 
Wanted D Organ Catalogue 








| cover them up until class time. 
| pupils come to class prepared to write. 
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reading lesson. I am in an ungraded 
country school and have almost all the 
grades up to the eighth, so I am kept 
very busy during the day. I drew the 
stem and center of a flower on the black- 
board for each one and told them that 


| every time anyone had a perfect reading 


lesson I would place a petal on the flower. 


‘We do not call a flower complete until it 


has two or three blossoms with five or 
six petals on each one and two or three 
leaves. They became very much inter- 
ested and, what is more, they do not tire 
of it. They wiil take their books home 
and study. They even have a hard time 
choking back the tears when they come 
to a word which they cannot pronounce. 


| After their reading class they study the 


new lesson and write it. 

I also have little spelling booklets for 
them. I select a few words for their 
reader and put them on the board in the 
morning. At the reading class I have 


| them spell the words orally from the 


board. After their language class I 
erase them and have them write the 
words' in their booklets as I pronounce 
them. Each one who speils all the words 
correctly receives a star after his name 


(on the board. —A .COUNTRY SCHOOL- 
| MA’AM, Nebraska. 


[This suggestion came with no name. 
The name and address of the writer must 
be sent to the publishers before pay- 
ment can be sent. —B. E. B.] 


To Stimulate Interest in Spelling 


To vary the routine of oral and writ- 
ten spelling lessons I let one child ‘*give 
out’’ the spelling. He stands in my 
usual place and calls on severa! boys and 
as many girls successively, each child 
spelling the whole lesson of twenty 
words. Another child at the blackboard 
keeps tally, putting down a mark by the 
child’s name for every word or accent 
missed. At the close of the period the 
scorekeeper counts up the number of 
words missed by boys and those by girls. 

The children enjoy this thoroughly; 
their interest and attention are held at 
keenest pitch and woe be unto the child 
who brings down the average of his side 
by a badly learned lesson, for the scorn 
of his mates is upon him! The positions 
of teacher and scorekeeper are much 
coveted and can be obtained as special 
rewards. 

During the recitation I sit quietly in 
the rear of the room and am only re- 
ferred to in cases of doubtful words. I 


| find this plan a relaxation for the teacher 
| as well as a stimulus for the pupils. —E. 
| W., Mississippi. 


A Device for the Language Class 


The day before you plan to give this 
lesson tell the children you have a great 
secret and you will let them share it on 


' the next day, but in order to help you 


carry out your plan each of them must 
bring you from his home some small 
trinket, such as a marble, a top, a ball 
or any small article which his mother 
will allow him to bring. If your class 
is very small each child may bring more 
than one thing. 

Be sure that pupils understand that the 


' thing they bring is to be kept a secret 
| to every one in the room but you. When 
| you have a good opportunity arrange the 


objects on your desk, or on a table, and 
Have 


Remove the cover from the table and 
give the class one minute in which to 
view the objects. 

Replace the cover and have the class 
write a list of the objects they saw. Of 
course, no talking or exchange of ideas 
is to be carried on. 

The list of objects may be used for 
three or four lessons as: 

1. Write a sentence about each object. 

2. Arrange objects in columns, putting 
all red objects i in one column and all blue 
objects in another and so on. 

3. Tell in a sentence of what each ob- 
ject is made. 

4. Write alist of the objects, begin- 
ning with the smallest and ending with 
the largest. 

5. Write sentences telling for what 
each object is used. 








I have tried this device and find that 
it awakens the liveliest interest in a 
class of little people. It not only teaches 
them to be observant but cultivates the 
memory as well.—R. O. D., South Caro- 
lina. 4 

Vitalizing Geography 

Much interest has been aroused and 
much first-hand information acquired ‘by 
my sixth grade pupils concerning the 
country in which they live, in the follow- 
ing manner. Before taking up the study 
cf an industrial section of the United 
States I asked the pupils whether there 
were any cities in that section of which 
they would like to know more than was 
given in the text. They responded 
readily, naming a number of places. I 
suggested that we write to the com- 
mercial clubs of those cities, asking for 
information concerning them and the 
surrounding country. This furnished a 
very practical lesson on letter-writing. 
Each child wrote, directed and mailed 
his own letter and received all material 

at his own address. 

Beautifully illustrated booklets were 
received from nearly all of these places. 
Each pupil brought his material to school, 
proud that he was contributing some- 
thing to the class. The letters received 
from the secretaries of the various com- 
mercial clubs served as model business 
letters. I found that three things of 
importance were accomplished by this 
venture, motive for better letter-writ- 
ing, securing first hand information and 
bringing the child to realize his impor- 
tance as a contributor to the social group 
of which he is a member.—NELLE V. 
BRIGHT, Nebraska, 


Suggestions for County Fair Exhibits : 


First Grade. A house built of two 
orange crates and furnished by children. 
The furniture is made by folding tag 
board; it is more attractive when stained. 
Rugs can be woven for floors and cur- 
tains made for windows. A vase for 
table may be molded of clay to hold 
paper flowers. Clay modeling offers 
many ideas. One is to have a paste- 
board coop of clay chickens, another clay 
baskets with colored clay apples. 

For paper cutting there is a barnyard; 
Hiawatha; circus parade. For weaving 
there are mats, rugs, hammocks, colored 
paper baskets, rulers and bookmarks. 
Woolly animals may be used in paper 
tearing. 

Second Grade. Representation of first 
Thanksgiving; paper-cutting and weav- 
ing of mats, napkin rings, baskets, ete. 
In sewing there are simple bags with 
designs in darn stitch done in huckaback; 
Handkerchiefs. Written work and 
drawings. 

Third Grade. Written work of simple 
stories and drawings. Calendars, with 
fruit or pumpkins to mark the date in- 
stead of figures. Drawings, mounted, 
for match scratchers and blotters. Mem- 
ory gems and spelling booklets. For 
sewing, work-aprons done in chain stitch, 
pin balls, a quilt made by all the girls 
in grade. In woodwork, miniature log 
cabins, gavels, chairs, tables, ete. In 
paper cutting, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘The 
Night Before Christmas’’ and other 
stories illustrated. 

Higher Grades. Use natural grasses 
for making mats, baskets, etc; hats of 
cotton and cornshucks. Doll clothes and 
lingerie offer ideas for the girls. The 
boys can make various things of wood; 
white pine can be carved into match- 
holders, razor straps, book racks, tie 
racks or key racks; willow can be made 
into chairs and benches. Geometry 
classes may work out figures in wood. 

Use as much home material as _possi- 
ble in getting up exhibits. They are 
more effective.—ELLEN NEAL, Georgia. 


Sand-Paper Letters 


One of the best ways that I know to 
teach beginners to write is to use sand- 
paper letters. Paste the letters on card- 
boards 5 by 6 inches. Let the child trace 
the letter with his finger several times. 
The sense of feeling combined with the 
sense of sight gives him a clearer idea 
of what he is to make. When he leaves 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“After nearly four year’s en- 
forced idleness from extreme 
debility,” writes Mme. Sarah 
Grand, the famous author of 
“The Heavenly Twins,” “I 
began to take Sanatogen, and 
I felt the benefits almost im- 
mediately. And now, after 
taking it steadily three times 
a day for twelve weeks, I find 
myself able to enjoy both 
work and play again, and also 
am able to do as mich of 
both as I ever did.” 


Such, too, has been the experi- 
ence of many, many others. 
But the best of it is that the 
help is not temporary—not 
the false stimulus given by 
“bracers” — but is natural and 


. lasting. 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STONIC 


Combining purest albumen 
with perfectly-assimilable or- 
‘ganic phosphorus, Sanatogen 
is digested and absorbed with 
extraordinary ease, and has 
a rebuilding influence on the 
depleted cells and _ tissues, 
bettering the digestion, mak- 
ing the appetite keener and 
revivifying the constitution. 


And even though the tributes of the 
hundreds of famous people, who 
have written as Mme. Grand has 
written, to tell of Sanatogen’s re- 
storative aid, were not convincing 
enough, who could for a moment 
doubt the striking endorsement of 
the medical profession as expressed 
in signed letters from more than 
21,000 physicians who have watched 
Sanatogen in countless cases? 


Can YOU? And can you safely 
assume, without a trial, that Sana- 
togen cannot help you? 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists every- 
where, in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 


Send for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—'‘Health 
in the Making.”’ Written in his attractive manner 
and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together 
with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and 
contentment. Itis FREE. Tear this off as 2 
reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL 
CO., 24Q Irving Place, New York, 
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The Joy in Work 
(Continued from page 15) 


pleasure and satisfaction are the very 
things which will give your pupils most 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

Children like to do their best. They 
want and like to do hard work if there 
is a motive in it. They get no joy in 
fooling away time, going off here and 
there, and accomplishing nothing. They 
do not want to be pampered. The 
teacher the child remembers is the one 
who keeps him busy and happy. 

Attention to detail is important. I 
would not minimize it; it is one of the 
essentials of success. But we must not 
be bound by the details of our work. 
Unless we get the broad vision, the high 
ideal, no amount of attention to detail 
will bring success. Just as a dime held 
close to the eye will shut out all vision, 
so the smal! duties, the little petty irrita- 
tions, often shut out the larger view, the 
higher ideal. 

To keep our higher ideals we must 
have moments of inspiration. We need 
occasionally, perhaps often, to get away 
from our work, to seek rest and recrea- 
tion in the out-of-doors and among our 


friends. This renews our vigor, gives | 
us a fresh interest and anew determina- | 


tion. 

Let us enter a contest with ourselves. 
Let us go tu school every day with the 
determination that, This day I will beat 
my own record. We will beat not the 
other fellow’s record, but our own record. 
Today we will be a little better, a little 
stronger, a little kinder,-a little more 
helpful, than we were yesterday. We 
will put the best we have in us into the 
work we have to do. 

And what a glorious work ours is—to 
**help in the unfolding process of young 
lives,’’ to ‘‘ring the rising bells in the 
dormitories of the souls of boys and 
girls.’’ It is a great business; it isa 
high calling. Every day brings forth 
problems that call for all our brain and 
character, our endurance, our fair judg- 
ment, our patience, our doing as we 
would be done by—and all of these are 
the very warp and woof of joy. 


The Story of a Doll’s Home 
(Continued from page 17) 


7. Add a library table, more chairs, a 
davenport and a desk to the furniture 
of the living-room. 

8. Make some provision for casings 
and base-board. Thin wood stained and 
glued into place would be satisfactory. 

9. Make cots and blinds for the ‘sleep- 
ing-porch. 

10. Make a raffia rug for the porch. 


The Doll House Book 


A few of the many interesting pages 
of the ‘‘Doll House Book’’ are here 


quoted. 
Preface 


This little reader differs from others 
in that it has been made by the children. 
Since the stories this little book contains 
are practically the original thoughts and 
expressions of the child, it possesses a 
spontaneity of thought, and an unusual 
interest for other children. 

— Martha Turnley. 

In connection with the regular lessons 
we have introduced reviews of the word 
families in which phonetic drills are em- 
phasized. 

The drawings were made as each por- 
tion of the house was completed and 
serve to make more clear the mental pic- 
ture of the thought expressed in the 
written and spoken sentence. 

—Inez Hyams. 


OUR DOLL’S HOME 
Here is dolly’s gallery, 
With hammock and settee; 
We’ve made the finest doll-house 
That ever you did see! 
Here is dolly’s iiving-room, 
Where all her friends do eall; 








And here is her piano, . 
Her books, and clock so tall. 


Here is dolly’s bedroom, 
Away up the stairs; 

‘It has the loveliest paper, 
And two rocking-chairs. 


Here is dolly’s dining room, 
Her table, chairs, and all; 

And here is the sideboard 
And china closet small. 


Come and see our dolly, 
And at.her table dine; 
She will entertain you 
In her new home so fine. 
—Pearl McKenzie. 


OUR DOLL-HOUSE 


See our boxes. 

We have two boxes. 

Father gave the boxes to us. 
We will make a doll-house. 
The boxes will do for boards. 


MAKING OUR DOLL-HOUSE 


A big boy helped us today. 

He put a board in each box. 

These boards are walls. 

Now we have four rooms, 

The big living room is up-stairs. 

The bed-room is up-stairs, too. 

The kitchen is down-stairs. 

The dining-room is next to the kitchen. 


See our house now! 

We put paper on the walls. 

The dining room has green paper. 

The kitchen is painted green. 

Paint is better than paper for a 
kitchen. 

The kitchen has a wainscoting. 

The wainscoting is brown. 

We stained the floors brown. 

The wainscoting is stained, too. 

—Alice Gaunt. 


The Search for a Good Child 


(Continued from page 18) 


say this; but Sir Tristam told him to 
run, and promised to wait patiently until 
his return; and before many moments 
Gauvain was back, bounding like a fawn 
through the wood, to lead the way to his 
own home. 

When they came there the little dog 
ran out to meet them, and the cat rubbed 
up against Gauvain, and the mother 
called from the kitchen: 

‘*Ils that my sunbeam coming home to 
roost?’’ which made Gauvain and the 
knight both laugh. 

Then the mother came out in haste to 
welcome the stranger. 

She and little Gauvain lived all alone. 

She had cows, horses, pigs, hens, 
chickens, and a dog and a cat, and one 
treasure greater than a kingdom, for she 
had a good child in her house. 

Sir 'l'ristam found this out very soon, 
for little Gauvain ran when he was 
called, remembered the cat and dog when 
he had eaten his own supper, and went 
to bed when he was told, without fret- 
ting, although the knight was telling of 
lions and bears and battles, and every- 
thing that little boys like to hear about. 

Sir Tristam was so glad of this that | 
he could scarcely wait for the time to 
come when he should meet his comrades 
under the oak tree. 

‘““1 have found a child whom you must 
see,’’ he said, as soon as they came to- 
gether. 

‘‘And so have I,’’ cried Gerald the 
Glad. 

‘“And I,’’ exclaimed Kenneth the Kind. | 

“And I,’’ said Brian the Brave. | 

‘*And I,’’ said Percival the Pure; and | 
they looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. 

**T do not know the child’s name,”’ con- 
tinued Gerald the Glad; ‘‘buu as I was 
riding in the torest I heard some one 
singing the merriest song! And when 
I looked through the trees I saw a little 
boy bending under a heavy burden. I 
hastened to help him, but when I reached , 


——— 








Credit Will be Extende 


this journal, during September and October, as announced on that page. 
your advantage to order early, having the benefit of these helps from the beginning 
of the school year. Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this credit privilege. The 


to employed teachers who may 
desire to order books and pub- 
lications listed on Page Two of 
It is to 





only condition is that you are an active teacher, not located in states excepted on 


Page Two and that payments be made not later than Nov. 15. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


where employed. 


Please state | 
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the spot he was gone. I should like to 
hear him sing again.’”’ 

‘“*I rode by the highway,"’ said Sir 
Brian the Brave, ‘‘and I came suddenly 
upon a crowd of great, rough fellows 
who were trying to torment a small 
black dog; and just as I saw them, a 
little boy ran up, as brave asa knight, 
and took the dog in his arms, and covered 
it with his coat. The rest ran away 

-when I rode up; but the child stayed, 
and told me his name—Gauvain. ’’ 

“Why! !’? exclaimed Kenneth the Kind, 
‘*he is the boy who brings wood and 
water for Granny Slowsteps. I tarried 
all night at her cottage, and she told me 
of his kindness. ”’ 

‘‘I saw a lad at the spring near by,”’ 
said Percival the Pure. ‘‘He hurried to 
fill his bucket, and some rude clown 
muddied the water as the child reached 
down; but he spoke no angry words, and 
waited patiently till the water was clear 
again. I should like to find his home 
and see him there.’ 

Now Sir Tristam had waited to hear 
them all; but when Sir Percival had 
finished, he arose and cried: 

‘*Come, and I will carry you to the 
child!’ And when the knights followed 
him, he led them to the home where 
little Gauvain was working with his 
mother, as happy as a lark and as gentle 
as a dove. 

When the knights saw Gauvain they 
looked at each other, and every one cried 
out: ‘‘He is the child!’’ And Tristam 
the 'l'rue said to the mother: 

‘‘Greeting to you! The king, our wise 
ruler, has sent us here to see your good 
child; for a good child is more precious 
thana kingdom. And the king offers 
him his love and favor if you will let 
him ride with us to live at the king’s 
court and learn to be a knight.’’ 

Little Gauvain and his mother were 
greatly astonished. Little Gauvain ran 
to his mother and put his arms around 
her; for he knew that if he went with 
the knights he must leave her, and the 
mother knew that if she let him go she 
must live without him. 

She answered the knights and said: 

**1 cannot -spare my good child from 
my home. The king’s love is precious; 
but I love my child more than the whole 
world, and he is dearer to me thana 
thousand kingdoms. ’’ 

Little Gauvain was so glad when he 
heard her answer that he looked again at 
the knights with a smiling face, and 
waved his’ hand to them as they rode 
away. All day and all night they rode, 
and it was the peep of day when they 
came to the king’s highway. Then they 
rode slowly, tor they were sad because 
of their news; but the king rejoiced 
when he heard it, for he said: “Sucha 
child, with such a mother, will grow into 
a knight at home.”’ 

The king's words were true; for when 
the king was an old, old man, Gauvain 
rode to his court and was knighted. 

Gauvain had a beautiful name of his 
own then, for he was called ‘‘Gauvain 
the Good;’’ and he was brave, happy, 

.kind, pure and true. And he was be- 
leved by all the people in the world, but 
most of all by his mother. 


HOW TO USE 'THE CUT-OUTS 


Place the sheet of illustrations over a 
piece of carbon transfer paper, with the 
carbon side next to cardboard, tag-stock 
or stencil paper. Trace with a sharp 
pencil over the iilustrated forms, leaving 
an impression on the cardboard. Outline 
carefully the impressions left on the 
cardboard and then cut out on the outline, 
being careful to cut inside the line rather 
than outside of it. Duplicate the forms 
by repeating the above. If made of 
stencil paper or good cardboard, the cut- 
outs will last a long time. 

If children have been taught to cut to 
a line they may prepare their own. 

To use the cut-out place it on the 
drawing paper. Hold it firmly in place 
with one hand and mark around the edge 
against the cardboard with a sharp, hard 
pencil held in a vertical position. Ifthe 
cut-out should move while drawing, try 
to replace it correctly on the lines al- 
ready drawn before proceeding, in order 
not to change the shape. 


PICTURE COMPOSITION 


We have not thought of pictures as 
examples of ‘‘space-art’’ but really, in 
the first analysis, that is what spn are, 
We have the ‘‘enelosed space,’’ ucz 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


a rectangle in shape, and _ enclosed by 
; Bair lines or margins. This space is 
divided into ‘‘foreground’’ and “back- 
ground.’’ The former represents the 
horizontal plane upon which objects rest ; 
the latter, the vertical plane against 

which they are seen. 

If the picture represents a scene out- 
of-doors, which is the usual setting for 
children’s stories, the ‘‘background’’ is 
the sky and the ‘‘foreground’’ is the 
ground. Besides these two large divi- 
sions, a third is often added, called the 
‘‘distance;’’ this represents a vertical 
plane rising from the distant limit of the 
foreground and standing up against the 
sky—as a mass of distant trees in a 
landscape. 

Besides the enclosing space and its 
divisions, we also have the ‘‘objects of 
interest,’’ which may be any element 
that tells the story or adds to the in- 
terest of the picture, such as trees, an- 
imals, people, etc. The pleasing placing 
of these objects within the enclosed space 
and consideration of the spaces around 
them form an important element of pic- 
ture-composition. We must avoid equal 
divisions of spaces and small objects sur- 
rounded by large spaces. 

The appearance of distance is given by 
relative sizes of objects and their posi- 
tion within the space. We should know 
that all objects which go back in the pic- 
ture are relatively smaller than those in 
front; and that they are also placed 
higher up in the picture. 

Pictures may be made by simply out- 
lining the shapes and spaces but another 
element should be added, that of ‘‘color 
tones.’’ These color tones should be flat 
and even, so that the pictures when fin- 
ished snould be done in the style called 
‘‘outline and flat-tone drawing. ”’ 

It is not necessary that any variation 
of tone should be given beside that fur- 
nished by the colors themselves. Some- 
times, however, objects nearer may be 
represented by brighter and stronger 
tones, and those farther away by duller 
and lighter tones. 

In teaching children, therefore, to 
build up pictures, we must help them to 
place the object; frame it with a frame 
line, in order to place it within a space ; 
divide the space within the frame in dif- 
ferent divisions which may represent sky, 
ground, and so on, and fill the spaces 
thus made with appropriate color tones. 
After they have had this practice for a 
few lessons, they should be allowed to 
create their own pictures. 


Teaching Little Fingers to Draw 
with Skill and Ease 


(Continued from page 29) 


the teacher may dictate or the pupil may 
wish. This kind of work is pleasing and at 
the same time effective and instructive. 

The little figures in the border at the 
top of the page also are instructive and 
amusing. Draw the head and body of 
one on the blackboard and let a member 
of the class add the legs and arms with 
single heavy lines, with the understand- 
ing that they must be parallel. The 
arms and legs may be drawn vertical, 
horizontal or oblique, and with either 
straight or curved lines. The teacher 
may dictate the direction of the arms 
and legs or leave the initiative to the 
pupils. Draw the head with a single 
jine and add the nose, mouth and eye. 

Drawing 4 is the same kind of work as 
Drawing 3. The old mill is divided into 
four sections and each is numbered as 
shown in B. Place this section on the 
blackboard in outline, and then each sec- 
tion may be represented with vertical 
parallel boards; horizontal parallel 
boards, or obliqué parallel boards. For 
example, draw the outline and represent 
section 1 with vertical parallel boards; 
section 2 with oblique parallel boards; 
section 3 with horizontal parallel boards, 
and section 4 with vertical parallel 
boards. These sections may be changed 
at pleasure. 

Drill work may be extended indefinitely 
by making board fences with the boards 
of three directions, by making borders 
with vertical, horizontal and oblique 
lines, and by tree trunks at various 
angles. 


NoTE—Teachers wishing information addi- 
tional to that given in this series of drawing les- 
sons will find it in a Correspondence Course. 
Address the author, D. R. Augsburg, 458 Fullerton 
Parkway, Ci:.cazyy, 1.1 





With Whitman to Oregon 
(Continued from page 35) 


across the mountains! They said a 
wagon couldn’t be taken across. ”’ 

“It is not true. I myself took a 
wagon across the mountains into Oregon 
six years ago.”’ 

Wonderfully comforted and cheered, 
John betook himself back to Mary and 
the wagon. It seemed only a minute to 
him before the sentinels fired the signals 
for the camp to get up at four o’clock in 
the morning. 

“‘Oh, I can’t wake up yet,’’ he mur- 
mured ‘sleepily. ‘*“T’ve just gone to bed.”’ 
, John—’’Mary was almost crying 
at the necessity of rousing him—‘‘you 
know you must wake up or else we’ll be 
late getting ready to start, and lose our 
place in the line of wagons. To go to 
the end would be dreadful. ”’ 

It was their father’s assigned duty this 
morning to ride out and help in the 
rounding up of the loose cattle and 
horses, that were driven after the car- 
avan, which gave the ‘‘cow column’”’ its 
name. The cattle were allowed to graze 
at night and sometimes they strayed 
away to a considerable distance. So 
John made the campfire and attended to 
the rest of the morning chores of the 
camp while Mary helped her mother. 
Mother wasn’t at all strong yet; the 
baby was crying and fretful, needing 
much care, and so it fell to the lot of 
eleven-year-old Mary to get the break- 
fast by herself. 

It wasn’t much breakfast, just fat salt 
pork fried and pancakes, but the plains’ 
pancakes required skill to bake them. 
They were not such little pancakes as 
we have on our breakfast tables. Each 
one completely covered and filled the 
bottom of the big skillet in which it was 
cooked. And they were not turned with 
a knife or pancake-turner. As soon as 
one side of the cake was done, it was 
the cook’s part to seize the long-handled 
skillet and give it a dextrous flip that 
loosened the pancake and tossed it upin 
the air. It was caught coming down as 
it turned over, and then the other side 
browned 

Mother was very expert at tossing pan- 
cakes. So were father and many of the 
plainsmen who were used to cooking for 
themselves. But Mary wasn’t so skilful, 
and more than one of the pancakes that 
she had tossed, dropped raw side down 
in the sand. 


‘**Don’t eat them,’’ said Mary. “Let 
me stir up some more batter.’’ 
‘*No,’’ answered John bravely. ‘‘A 


little sand won't hurt me. I need it.’’ 

He knew how precious the flour was, 
and how small the store; so he picked 
up each dropped pancake, scraped it off 
as well as he could and put it back into 
the skillet to finish cooking. 

‘“*I wonder why father doesn’t come 
back?’’ he said, as their neighbor’s oxen 
were led up to be yoked to the wagon. 
‘“‘Itis getting near time to start. We 
may lose our place in the line after all.’’ 

He hastily crammed the last of his 
gritty pancake into his mouth and ran to 
bring up their own oxen and hitch them 
to the wagon, something which father 
usually did every morning. Why didn’t 
father come? At seven o’clock the sig- 
nal to march would be given, and the 
wagons, divided into groups of four, 
would roll out, creaking and groaning, to 
start on the weary journeying again. 
The four that had gone first the day be- 
fore would now be last in the procession 
—the place both of greatest danger and 
inconvenience—unless there was some 
wagon that was not ready to move out 
when the signal sounded; for such a be- 
lated wagon had to come last of all. 

“John,’’ said his mother anxiously, ‘‘I 
believe that something must have hap- 
pened to your father!”’ 

(Concluded next month) 


Keeping children in at recess is a very 


common mode of punishment on the part |: 


of teachers who lack in both imagination 
and in power of discipline. Thisis nota 
good practice. Children need the fresh 
air and the exercise, and the most trouble- 
some pupil in the schoolroom, the most 
restless and noisy of them all, is the one 
who needs his recess most of all. The 
only good reason for keeping children in 
at recess is because they have abused the 
privileges of the same. In that -case 
they should to enjoy a recess alone. 
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Problem Method in Geography 


(Continued from page 82) 


as you did the Southern one. Take a 
cargo of cotton down the Mississippi 
River to the large port on this river. 
Name and locate this port on your map. 
Put the cargo of cotton on a steamer and 
take it to the city that makes the larg- 
est amount of cotton cloth in New Eng- 
land. Do this on several of the large 
rivers of the South; in this way learn 
and locate your large cotton ports; trace 
on the wat! map the routes of travel; do 
the same using the large railroads that 
connect the South with the North. Tell 
which is the cheaper method of trans- 
portation and why. Where do we send 
more of our cotton? Have some child 
give the report previously prepared con- 
cerning this. Tell whether you think we 
send more or less cotton to these coun= 
tries that you have named now that we 
have so many large cotton mills in the 
South 

6. Conclusions or solutions to the prob- 
lems. State the first problem and give 
the answer to it. Do the same with the 
second problem. Add any thing to these 
solutions that you wish. 

7 Summing up the work. (a) Go to 
the wall relief map and describe the 
region where so much cotton is raised; 
the type of land; the soil; the drainage. 
Trace the large rivers that help to en- 
rich the plain, drain it, and help in fur- 
nishing power to the Southern factories 
as well as to transport the cotton. (b) 
Tell all about the climate in which cotton 
likes best to grow. (c) On your desk 
maps of this region, write in the names 
of the states that raise cotton, the names 
of the rivers mentioned in (a), the names 
of the cities that make cloth, and the 
large ports that send the raw cotton 
elsewhere. 


Measuring Spelling Ability 


Seven out of every 100 third-grade 
public school children can not spell 
“has.’’ This and other curious evidences 
of the special problems inherent in the 
teaching of spelling are brought out by 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

As a result of combining the four most 
extensive studies that have been made 
to identify the words commonly used in 
different sorts of English writing, Dr. 
Ayres has selected the 1,000 words that 
constitute 90 per cent of the language 
ordinarily used. This selection was 
made from various English authors, from 
four Sunday newspapers of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and from the business and family 
correspondence of over 2,000 adults. 
The object of the study was to *‘develop 
a scale for measuring attainment in the 
spelling of common words on the part of 
school children.’ 

Cooperating with the city superintend- 
ents in eighty-four cities of the United 
States, Dr. Ayres had the 1,000 com- 
monest words tested by an aggregate of 
1,400,000 spellings, secured from 70,000 
public school children. The result, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ayres, made it possible 
to accurately measure spelling ability, 
and to compute the amount of improve- 
ment in spelling the same words from 
grade to grade. 

By a scale arrangement, extending on 

a line from 0 to 100, ‘‘spelling ability’’ 
is easily and scientifically determined. 
For example, nine words of most fre- 
quent use, viz., “the,’’ ‘‘in,’’ ‘‘so,’’ 
* ‘no, 99 , “now,” “man,’” **ten, ”? “bed, 9? 
‘‘top,’’ revealed that second-grade 
pupils, on an average, spelled correctly 
94 per cent of these words. At the 
other extreme of the scale the words 
‘‘judgment,’’ “recommend,’’ and ‘‘al- 
lege’’ were found to be spelled correctly 
by just 50 per cent of eighth-grade 
pupils. Percentages above and below 
these would indicate variations from the 
normal in spelling. 
Dr. Ayres finds that ‘‘intellectual 
abilities are distributed in much the 
same way among people as are physical 
traits. Just as there are few dwarfs, 
many people of medium height, and 
very few giants; so there are very few 
exceedingly poor spellers, many medium 
ones, and very few excellent ones. Few 
words do most of our work when we 
write. Fifty words constitute, with 
their repetitions, one-half of the words 
written. 
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“MUSIC IS TRULY THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUL” 


The introduction of the COLUMBIA. GRAFONOLA 
into the schools marks the dawn of a new era in MUSIC 
APPRECIATION and sense training. 


Are you going to let another month go by without the. 
help of a COLUMBIA in your roomr 
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Columbia “Playground Special” (BII) 
PRICE $60. (Oak Symphony Horn) 


Extra loud in tone, faultless in mechanism, it is the 
perfect instrument for the playground or gymnasium. 


Columbia Schoolroom “ Favorite ” 
PRICE $62.50.. (With Steel Stand) 


The tone-volume of the “Favorite” is astonishing, 
and its tone-quality is truly beautiful. 


Columbia Assembly “ Leader ” 
PRICE $75 


A fully cabinetted Grafonola of striking design and 
style. In tone it is a triumph. 













































You Can Test Their Efficiency in Your School 
We will arrange, free of charge, to deliver a Columbia School Outtit, (any type of instrument that 
you prefer) together with sufficient Educational Records, allowing you a few days free trial, 
that you may know for yourself the inspirational, disciplinary and teaching possibilities of 
this perfected modern invention. as 
» a” 
“oe 
oS 
Creators of the talking machine industry. 
Graphophone Company Pioneers and leaders in the talking . 
Box S502, Woolworth Bldg., New York. machine art. . mS 
) 
Toronto—363-5-7 Sorauren Avenue. EDUCATIONAL cS «e S % 
Prices in Canada plus duty. DEPARTMENT ~~ ye ow 
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“Brings beauty 
while you 
sleep” 





. 4 t at ead 


Complexion 
Sorrows 








come from summer joys. Sun and wind 
steal beauty. Pompeian N/GHT Cream 
brings beauty back to the skin while you 
sleep. It soothes, softens and beautifies 
skins roughened by summer exposure. 
From coast to coast women are enthusias- 
tically praising Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 
30,000 druggists already sell it. The ex- 
pert makers of Pompeian Massage Cream 
took years to get Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream just right—not too dry, not too oily. 
So pure, so white, so smooth, so fragrant ! 
A powder base, too. ‘Try it tonight. 
At the stores—tubes 25c; jars 35c and 
75c. Trial jar and booklet, ‘‘How to 
Get Real Beauty Sleep,’’ sent for 4c in 
stamps. 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 205 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MAMACKINAC®Y 


TOLEDO, 
PT. HURON, ALPENA., 
ST. IGNACE 


DETROIT,’ + 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


wy 
A LAKE TRIP FOR REST AND 
RECREATION 

Have a real vacation on the Great Lakes, 
the most enjoyable and economical outing in 
America. The cool lake breezes, the ever 
changing scenes along the shore, and the 
luxurious steamers of the D. & C. Line are 
positive guarantees that you will enjoy every 
minute of your trip, and return home re- 
freshed and glad you went. 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleve- 
land and Detroit and Buffalo; four trips 
weekly from Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac 
Island and way ports; two trips weekly, 
special steamer, Cleveland toe Mackinac 
Island, no stops enroute except Detroit and 
Alpena; special day trips between Detroit and 
Cleveland during July and August; di 
service between Toledo and Put-in-Bay. 

RAILROAD TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR 
TRANSPORTATION on D. & C. Steamers 
between —_ = — or Detroit and 
Cleveland either direction. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and Great Lakes map. Address 
L. G. Lewis, G. lo 





G. P. A., Detroit, Mich 


PHue H. McMILLAN, Pres. 
Scnantz. Vice-Pres. & Gent. McR 


_ A 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 














‘NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 
2 years’ with these 
Artificial Ear Drums. 
I wear them day and 
night. They are per. 
fectly comfortable 
No one sees them. 
Write me and I will tell you 
a true story how I got deafand 
how I make myself hear. 





Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


Address, GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum 





Co., (Inc.) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 





FR TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece Gold 

Decorated Dinner Set for distributing only 8doz. 
Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money or experience 
needed. L. TYRELL WARD, 222 Institute Place, Chicago 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play aweek. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You canwritethem. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo- 
playwright College. Box 278 I. 2., Chicago. 
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1 a S or 
fi anywhere aig to Ya MANUFACTURERS? 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial. Instalimen? 
U payments ii desired. Write forcatalog K 
34-36 W. Lobe St., Chicago 
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Games and Relaxation Exercises 
(Continued from page 26) 


2. The farmer takes a wife, 
The farmer takes a wife, 
Heigh, oh! the dairy, oh! 
The farmer takes a wife. 


The wife takes the child, etc. 
. The child takes the nurse, etc. 
The nurse takes the dog, etc. 
The dog takes the cat, ete. 
The cat takes the rat, etc. 
The rat takes the cheese, etc. 
. The cheese stands alone, etc. 


When the words ‘ ‘The farmer takes a 
wife’’ are sung, the farmer points to 
some child in the circle and that child 
leaves the circle and stands beside the 
farmer. At the words, ‘‘The wife takes 
the child,’’ this child points to some 
other child in the circle and this child 
takes his stand beside the wife. In turn, 
the child chooses a nurse, the nurse a 
dog, etc. At the words ‘‘The cheese 
stands alone,’’’ the children within the 
circle all run back to the circle, leaving 
the last child chosen as the cheese stand- 
ing alone in the center. If the game is 
repeated this child becomes the farmer. 

Though these games are old, I have 
found them all great favorites with chil- 
dren. Perhaps many teachers will find 
them childhood memories; if so, let us 
remember that the children of today are 
not so very different from the children 
of a generation ago, except, perhaps, 
that today they have come to us from 
the streets of Italy or from the quiet 
villages of Poland and may need to be 
taught these good old games. 


Just a Little Country School 
(Continued from page 34) 


might take time but it can be done. It 
is better to go slowly and surely than to 
try too much and make a failure. You 
may not have an old pickle shop to turn 
into a manual training shop, but you 
may be able to use a corner of a wood- 
shed with a window added for light, or 
a corner of an entry. Just some place 
to make a beginning is all that is neces- 
sary! You may not be given a two- 
burner oil-stove, but someone may lend 
you a one-burner heater, or perhaps you 
could get two of these. In winter it is 
practical to use the stove that heats the 
schoolroom, thus saving the cost of oil 
for the blue flame stove. One school 
succeeded in getting a stove with a soap 
order. 

It is not necessary to have had a course 
in domestic science to be able to teach 
cooking. A good cook book and careful 
reading on food values are sufficient for 
a rural teacher. Neither is it necessary 
to be a graduate of a manual training 
course to teach bench work. Learn the 
use and care of tools from some man, 
and the boys will do all the rest. 

The question, ‘‘Where do you find time 
for all this work?’’ is frequently asked. 
The answer is found in, ‘‘A well-regu- 
lated program.’’ The cooking is done 
by the seventh and eighth grade girls 
only. Seventh and eighth grades take 
history together. They recite from 10:45 
to 11:05. Then they have an application 
period from 11:05 to 11:25. The girls 
then cook or sew and the boys do various 
kinds of manual work. If there are 
vegetables to prepare before this time, 
the work is usually done by lower grade 
girls during spare time before recess or 
during the history recitation period. 

The teacher should be a vital part of 
every community. If she lives up to 
her opportunities she will have chances 
not only of building up her school but of 
helping the entire neighborhood. When 
the interest of the parents is aroused, 
they will be willing to co-operate and 
the work of the teacher is greatly les- 
sened. To reach this point of co-opera- 
tion, the teacher must be willing to do 
the hardest work herself (this is seldom 
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necessary) and not shrink from possible 
failures. Connect the home and school 
at every possible point; get the parents 
to feel that the school is theirs, and that 
their support is necessary. Any teacher 
who can successfully do this will realize 
the true joy of being a teacher. 

In time all rural schools will become 
model schools. The teacher who today 
makes her school an up-to-date rural 
school is the one who will find bigger 
and more profitable work later on. 


Teaching Pupils How to Learn to 
Spell 


(Continued from page 45) 

Of course they had now learned enough 
of the plan to suggest its division into 
syllables. 

Teacher—And that is exactly what you 
would do, but sometimes that is not quite 
easy. We are not sure as to the placing 
of some letters. But if you can select 
out of the word, the main word from 
which the long hard one is built, then 
give the prefixes and suffixes, there will 
be few words in any lesson that you will 
have to memorize. Who can find the 
main word in irreconcilable ? 

There were several guesses and two’or 
three correct. Reconcile then is written 
on the board, its prefix added, pro- 
nounced and defined and the suffix added. 
Then the word is pronounced and spelled 
by several. They were eager to find 
other formidable ones to test their new 
knowledge and did so. We talked of 
words ending in tion and cion. 

Teacher—Such points as that call for | 
a little closer attention. Words can be 
spelled from their sounds except the final 
syllable, then you must look and notice 
that tion belongs to its own word, and 
cion to its word. Notice two words in 
téday’s lesson. Must you repeat them 
over and over to get the difference into 
your mind or can you observe once in- 
telligently? 

The word sphere called attention to 
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the fact that there is a large class of 
words that cannot be spelled by their 
sound, but not nearly so large as many | 
people suppose. But these words require 
that same intelligent thinking observation | 
and not the senseless repetition called 
studying. I ask for similar words that 
cannot be spelled by sound, and we com- 
pare them. The word elephant brings 
out many of a large class where ph has 
the sound of f. 
Of course all this cannot be taught in 
one lesson, and of course the work is | 
slow at first, but it will be found that | 
the deadest spelling class has become 
alive and interested in this method. 
Often I do not allow the class any pre- 
vious preparation and never but one | 
scanning. I rather approve of writing 
each word once in the preparation, each | 
word to be carefully written, divided | 
into syllables and marked diacritically. | 
There is nothing remarkable about this | 
plan of teaching spelling but the results | 
are remarkable because the pupils learn | 
to spell. I tested a class of low fifth 
pupils who had had this work in spelling 
for one term against a high sixth grade | 
who spelled in the customary way. The | 
low fifth was of notoriously low standard | 





while the high sixth ranked high in all |’ 


studies. ‘Ihe list of words was selected | 
from the high sixth section of the book 
and the lower grade were the victors. | 
Moreover, this method has a marked 
effect upon the careless, slouchy reading 
prevalent in the higher grades, also 
upon pupils’ conversation. | 

The spelling match is one ancient in- | 
stitution which has never grown old. 
All grades ask for a Friday afternoon 
match as a privilege. Try this with a 
class, grade, giving them new words 
to spell. It will at once be noticed how 
carefully pupils recall the word given out, 
how painstakingly and often skilfully 
they separate the word into its compo- 
nent parts. 





school use. 
Grades. 





classified and graded list on page 79. 


For Supplementary Readin 


Instructor Literature Series. All of these books are either selected or prepared for 
They furnish the finest assortment of Supplementary Reading for all 
Tried in thousands of schools and constantly growing in favor. 
school needs books of this sort. They are equally useful in the well equipped 
graded school of the city or the one-room school of the rural district. They en- 
rich the course of study and add to the pupil’s interest and advancement. Only 
Five Cents a volume in paper and Ten Cents in limp cloth binding. See the full 


Nearly Three Hun- 
dred Titles are 
given in list of the 
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‘Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverageof high 
grade and great nutritive value: 
f Na naar a Pg | 


























Send Us 


$1.00 


And We Ship Thies 


Charge. 
Account oe 


The greatest boy’s clothing offer 

ag yg Ry) 
ni y nm, e@ balance ie 

$1.20 per month. Order by No. BG. Total priee only D4 OS 


You Can Buyon Credit 


Open a credit account with us, Get anything in women’s, men’s 
d boy’ i nal t 
an "9 wear, Mat Ay Payment down—then just a little 


ever made. A whole wardrobe 
it. See description below. Sent 


1 Bulgarian Norfolk Suit 1 Neat Shirtwaist 
1 Pair Sturdy Button Shoes 1 Silk Knitted Tie 

1 Golf Cap (Inner Plush Band) 3 Pair Stockings 
Newest Bulgarian Norfolk suit with plaits, all around 
peice pocketa, Mads fom fancy tien! cegaimeren tn los 
Knickerbockers with side hip and watch pockets, Strap snd 
buckle at knee. Shoes of Best Ever calf. Nebby- all-wooil golf 
finked milltary collar. °8 Pairs Doverdas ble Trip iple Knee, fast 
black stockings. Suit sizes 56 to 7. Cap sizes 6 1-4 to7. Shoes 
7 ng. Don’t inles thle chance sorder oe fhised 
Just pin a $1.00 bill or money order to your letter. 
cheerfully refunded if you are not 
norisk. Also ask for our new 


ELMER RICHARDS CO. 33%. se: Chicago 
CHRISTMAS PENCILS 




















On a Lead Pencil mailed Postpaid for 10 cents 
3 Pencils all SAME NAME in handsome box 25 cents 
C.N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 


Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
lp £ays, Debates, etc., prepared 
for individual requirements. 

Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ever ring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dep’t N. 113 East 129 St, New York 


with 538 Genuine stamps, incl. Old 

Stamp Album MexicoMacoy(tiger).Ghina(dragon) 
Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc. 106 
ist Free, We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


Personal Greeting Cards for Chtistmas 
Low prices. Send 10ct¥. THE ART. 


for samples, 
CRAFT SHOP, 














Box 58 Roxbury, Mass. 


AGENTS—?2= Silk Hose Free. State size and 

color. Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good Profits, Agents wanted. Write ay. TRIPLE- 
WEAR MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestnat St,, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SILKS Retail at Wholesale Prices | 


CREPES in the stores, $1.30; our price 87 cents. §j ‘ 
Send for FREE Samples. 


International Silk Co., “ier'aasy 
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Typewriter Company Awards 
at 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
(Confirmed by Superior Jury) 
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For “Excellence of Its Product” 
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GOLD MEDAL—To Remtico Typewriter Rib- 
bon and Carbon Papers—For “Quality and 
Variety.” 
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New York and Everywhere 
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Moths and Butterflies 


(Continued from page 30) 


color as the bark or dead leaves—protect- 
ive coloration again. Some day a sharp 
pair of eyes discovers a lump ona bare 
twig or branch, and this proves on in- 
vestigation to be a cecropia cocoon. We 
cut off the twig or branch, bring it into 
the schoolroom, fasten it up where every- 
‘one can see it, and pay no more atten- 
tion to it. 

One forenoon near the end of March 
when we are right 1n the middle of a les- 
son, some one exclaims: ‘‘Oh, look! the 
butterfly’s coming out.’’ (This is tech- 
nically incorrect, but that makes no dif- 
ference.) There are no more lessons 
that forenoon. We simply sit there 
breathless, watching, while a bedraggled- 
looking insect struggles free from its 
covering, and after crawling up a few 
inches, rests exhausted from its efforts. 
It is a grayish brown oblong thing with- 
out beauty, but as we watch, it begins 
a feeble struggle. Slowly and painfully 
it tries to flutter its folded stumps of 
wings, and little by little they expand 
and dry. Larger and larger it grows, 
and the color begins to deepen and glow 
in a way that seems marvelous to one 
who never before has witnessed it. At 
length the moth, which measured but an 


inchacross whenit emerged, has expanded | 
i 
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to its full size of nearly six inches, and 
is exquisitely beautiful. Ordinarily it 
would not emerge until June but a heated 
room brings it out early enough for 
school purposes. 

This is a nature lesson which makes a 
life-long impression on the child, for his 
eyes are opened to the possibilities of 
life and beauty in apparenty lifeless and 
uninteresting things around him. 


“Hiawatha” 
(Continued from page 30) 


branches and birds. The picture is thus 
well balanced so far as warm and cool 
colors are concerned. 

Again, orange and yellow appear at 
their best when placed against a back- 
ground of blue and violet. This is the 
color scheme nature frequently gives us 
at early mornor at twilight, and now we 
may know why some artists prefer to 
paint out-of-doors before ten in the 
morning or after four in the afternoon. 
The next time you look at a beautiful 
twilight or sunrise with orange and yel- 
low in the sky, see if you can find green- 
blue, blue and violet in the colors of the 
earth. You may be sure that they are 
there; the question is, are your eyes 
keen enough to see them? 

You will find printing in the picture 
which you can read easily, and you will 








find some picture writing which you can- 
not read at all. What is ‘‘picture writ- 
ing’’ and why was it introduced into this 
painting? 

Finally, notice how modestly the artist 
has signed her nametothe picture. You 
may find it just over the word ‘‘Hia- 
watha.”’ It is carefully printed in a 
horizontal line agreeing with the margin 
line below, and it is the last thing you 
would see in the composition. Can you 
do as well at that in your next drawing? 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be trans- 
lated by individual teachers into lan- 
guage suitable for their pupils. Sen- 
tences to suit the various grades may be 
taken from the foregoing summary for 
use in Picture Study Booklets with a 
miniature copy of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ a sheet 
of the pictures being provided on page 66. 

The picture of Hiawatha may be 
mounted on a large mat to be hung on 
the schovlroom wall for decoration or for 
study in a lesson. Or the picture may 
be framed by the manual training class. 
Ask a pupil to measure the picture and 
bring a piece of glass for it, then show 
how to passe partout a neat black frame 
for it from black cambric or with Den- 
nison’s passe partout paper. 

Educators are advocating the use of pic- 
ture masterpieces in puzzle form for chil- 
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dren. Such a puzzle may easily be made 
from this large picture by pasting it on 
cardboard and cutting it into rectangles 
or triangles. These pieces may be put 
into a strong envelope upon which is 
pasted one of the miniature copies of 
the picture. 


To Exhibit Children’s Busy Work 
By Edith M. Barns 


The walls of our schoolhouse had been 
newly tinted and I disliked to tack up 
work as it injured the finish. So I 
bought six yards of unbleached muslin 
at five cents a yard and tore it into two 
lengths, making twelve yards. This I 
tacked above the wainscoting between 
the windows, stretching tightly to pre- 
vent wrinkles. Next I took colored 
chalk and stencilled a pretty border to 
harmonize with the wall tints. 

The drawing, weaving, cut-out work, 
etc., is fastened to this screen with com- 
mon pins and can be changed at will 
with very little trouble. The expense 
was slight and we have a pretty border 
each side of the room between the win- 
dows. The children are so enthusiastic 
about it that we are talking of extending 
our border entirely around the room. 
The children like to see the work on the 
walls and have visitors see it, and they 
try harder to make work look neat. 
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The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


= This is a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of Favorite Songs. Thirty- 
one songs have been added. 
creased one half in size. 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. 12ormorecopiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


This is without question the finest col- 


Book in- 
It now contains 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING”’ 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Contains Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion. | 3 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good weariug qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘The Blue 
Book of Favorite Songs” and over 75 others of which the following is a 


Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for Schools 





partial list: 





Robin Red Breast, Woodman Spare That Tree, Vacation Days, Try, Try 
Again, Twinkle Little Star, Stars and Stripes, Sword of Bunker Hill, The 
Snow Bird, Raise Your Hands (Motion Song), Robinson Crusoe, Old Santa 
Claus, Mary Had A Little Lamb, Our Flag (Motion Song), My Own Native 
Land, March of the Men of Harlech, Little Drops of Water, Little Boy Blue, 
Illinois, Hallelujah Chorus, Glad Christmas Bells, Graduation Song, Christ- 
mas Song, Christmas Time is Come Again, The Loreley, Loch Lomond, 
Minstrel Boy, Song of Peace, Largo, Years of Peace, Praise for Peace, 

1farrow Marches Onward, God Bless Our Nutive Land, Barefoot Boy, Sing- 
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lection and greatest value given in any 
song book at the price. Thousands of 
copies have been supplied to schools 
throughout the country and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 


A Song Book For All Schools 


This book will admirably supplement any other or larger song 
book which your school may be using. At the exceedingly low 
price at which it is offered you cannot afford to be without it. 
Let there be a copy for every pupil. 

The selections in this book are indeed ‘favorite songs.’’ They 
are the ones most loved in every school and home, and those which 
every school needs, This is shown by the contents given below. 











PUBLISHED BY 
F, A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 








CONTENTS 
All Together Hail, Columbia Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
America Happy Greeting to All Old Black Joe 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Folks at Home 


Annie Laurie 
Auld Lang Syne 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The 


Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Polly-Wolly-. le 


Heart Bowed Down, The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 


Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The Hop, Hop, Hop Quilting Party, The 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds How Can I Leave Thee ? Robin Adair 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The In the Gloaming Rocked In the Cradle of the Deep 
Blue- Eyed Mary If You Havea PleasantThought Scenes That Are Brightest 
I Think, When I Read Scotland’s Burning (Round) 


Bull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer. Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty King 
Come, With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 


Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Song of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 


Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavotirneen 

Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 


Darling Nelly Gray Long, Loug Ago ? To the Friends We Love 
Dearest Spot, The a — re, Us With Thy  wncle Nea 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar essing Vacant Ch: The 
Dixie Land Love's Old Sweet Song Watch on the Rhine 
Evening Bell, The Loving Kindness We're All Noddin’ 
Farmer, The Marselllaise Hymn We're Tenting Tonight 





I 

ing in the Rain, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Angry Words, Lead Us, Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Now, 
Thank We All, Our God, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Kellers A merican Song, TheSpring (Round), Merrily, 
Merrily (Round), The Anvil Chorus, Marching Through Georgia, The Bees ( Motion Song), The Clock 
(Motion Song), Imitation Song (Motion Song), Hand Exercise Song, Revolutionary Tea, O, Come, 
Come Away, Speed Away, The Whip-poor-will Song, Commencement Hymn, Hail to the Chief, Now 
the Day is Over, When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Tara’s Harp, Come Thou, Almighty King, 
College Days, Fair Harvard, Miller of the Dee. 

PRICES; Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 


postpaid, or $1.20 per dozen, not postpaid. . Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 





9 By T. P. Weaver. A new and choice collection of 
WEAVER S SCHOOL SONGS Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general schooluse. Every songin the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
er’s own school before it was permitted to form a part of this book, The result is that every 
song is usable. Price,15c. $1.50 per dozen. ' 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES na aero 


contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. The words are sensible: 
elevating and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c, 


$1.50 per dozen. 
By S, C. Hanson. This book has steadily grown in popularity every 


MERRY MELODIES year in spite of the many new books that have been published. 64 


pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
H APPY DAYS By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song 
has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per Doz. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 
Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 
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Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet My Bonnie 
Again 

Good Morning to You 

Good Night, Ladies 





Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - =- - 


When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, for the Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 














One; Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said ;. 
The Way to School; ThereWasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Just the books you 
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Bridling Tom Boyd 
(Continued from page 52) 


deep curiosity over a new piece of ap- 
paratus. At the back of the room, a 
table was piled high with encyclopedias 
on which was mounted a queer little box 
with a bull’s eye at the front. 

Nothing was said about it, and Miss 
Willey, in her quiet way, kept her boys 
and girls busy till a little after three 
o’clock, when the janitor appeared with 
five baize screens. 

*‘Were these what you wanted?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Miss Willey. “Will you 
put them in place for me, please? Chil- 
dren may put away their books now. 
John, will you help me a minute?’’ 

She pulled down a map over the front 
blackboard and John West helped her 
fasten over it a big white cloth. 

By this time the janitor had fastened 
a screen in each window and the room 
was in darkness. Miss Willey snapped 
on the light over her desk so he could 
find his way out. 

There were wondering little sighs from 
the chidren and whispers of ‘‘movies.’’ 

**Not exactly,’’ corrected Miss Willey, 
**but I am going to show you a few pic- 
tures of my brother’s ranch where I 
spent the summer. I have a little radi- 
optican which will throw the pictures on 
the screen from an ordinary photograph 
or postcard.’’ She held up a package of 
ecards. ‘‘If you enjoy these today, we 
can have some more another Friday after- 
noon. I’m sure all of you can lend us 
sume of your postcards after you have 
seen mine. ’’ 

She stepped to the back of the room 
and after a moment had a big circle of 
light on the white screen. At her re- 
quest John turned off the light over the 
desk and the class waited breathlessly. 

The first picture called out a long 
drawn ‘‘Oh!’’ It showed a splendid 
black horse with a white star on his 
forehead. 

‘‘This is King Cole,’’ explained Miss 
**My brother has owned him 
five years, and no amount of money would 
tempt him to part with him.’’ 

King Cole faded from the screen after 
a little, but was followed by other 
horses, some singly, some in groups of 
five or six, some in herds galloping 
across the ranch; then cattle with cow- 
boys riding among them. 

Miss Willey talked about them all, 
calling the boys and the horses and even 
some of the cattle by their names. 

Tom Boyd was beside himself with de- 
light. He clapped his hand to his knee 
again and again; once he stood right up 
in the aisle and never knew it, demand- 
ing to know where were the saddle and 
bridle of the horse under his favorite 
cowboy. 

“We don’t always use saddle and bri- 
dle, Tom. Some of our horses know us 
and understand us well enough to be 
guided without them. ’”’ 

Tom had never heard of such a thing. 
He slipped into his chair and continued 
to be entranced by the pictures till the 
gong sounded for dismissal. A dissent- 
ing murmur ran over the class. 

‘*Only two more pictures,’’ announced 
Miss Willey. !‘‘Shall we see them or go 
now?”’ ' 

‘*‘See them!’’ voted the class, so she 
slipped in the first one. 

**Gee!’’ shouted a voice from the 
darkness, ‘‘it’s you, Miss Willey!’’ 

Even the middy blouse and the felt 
sombrero could not conceal the fact. 
The fluffy hair was blowing across her 
face as if to help the disguise, but the 
eyes were hers and the laughing mouth. 
She rode without saddle or bridle, but 
perfectly at ease. 

Tom Boyd was on his feet again, his 
lower jaw dropped in an expression of 
delighted amazement. Such a stunt as 
that! Mss Willey! Well, gee whiz! 
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In a minute she was gone and the iast , 


picture appeared on the screen. 

Miss Willey laughed softly to herself 
at the effect it had on her little flock. 
The girls squealed in fright, the boys 
exclaimed in admiration, while Tom 
Boyd (she was watching Tom minutely) 
jumped up as was his habit with ‘‘Gee! 
he’s bucking!’’ 

Bucking he certainly was. But the 
fluffy-haired rider in middy and som- 
brero seemed not in the least disturbed. 

‘tHe isn’t a bad natured broncho,’’ she 
explained as she withdrew the picture 
and went forward to her desk, ‘‘he’s just 
mischievous and you have to be ready for 
him if he takes a notion to buck. Next 
Friday we’ll have some pictures of the 
Yellowstone Park. If you have any at 
home you might bring them.’’ 

She turned on the light and dismissed 
the class. Back in the room, she found 
the janitor taking down the screens, so 
she sat at her desk to look up lessons for 
Monday. 

Presently a shadow fell across her 
work and she looked up to find Tom at 
her side. He was wringing his cap as 
if it were soaking wet and showing other 
signs of self-consciousness. 

*“*Any boards you want ’rased?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“*Yes, Tom; do you want to help me?”’ 

Tom nodded. She showed him what 
boards he could clean and went on with 
her work. Whenit was finished she took 
from a drawer the folded paper contain- 
ing Tom's verse and laid it on the desk 
in plain sight. Then she began putting 
on the clean boards the pages anc topics 
for Monday’s lessons. 

By and by Tom was at her side again. 


‘*If that’s all, 1 guess I’ll go, Miss 
Willey. ’’ 

‘“*All right, ‘Tom. Thank you for your 
help. ’’ 


“Ts there anything else?”’ 

‘*Perhaps so,’’ was the answer as she 
smiled downathim. ‘‘Lookon my desk, 
Tom, and see if you find anything you 
don’t care to have me keep. If you do 
you may take it.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said Tom. 

He went to the desk and picked up the 
paper. Heopened it and read the rhyme 
he had composed in his pride. 

‘*Who has seen our little Willey? 
Don’t you think she’s awful silly? 
Bet she couldn’t ride up hilly 

On a Billy goat or filly.’”’ . 

Then he gave a groan of disgust and, 
having torn the paper into tiny, tiny 
scraps, he dropped them into the waste- 
basket and tiptoed out of the room. 


The Playgrounds 
By L. G. 

Perhaps there is nothing else so neg- 
lected by young teachers of the rural 
schools as the children themselves during 
the time for play, yet right here lies the 
moral foundation of the school. 

Once I was elected to teach a rural 
school which had the reputation of being 
one of the worst in the county on ac- 
count of its low moral tone. I felt dis- 
couraged to find desks, walls, and out- 
buildings stamped by promptings of im- 
pure minds. Even the books had not 
been spared. I knew at once that my 
hope of success as a teacher of this 
school lay in my power to destroy tha 
canker that threatened to prevent intel- 
lectual, physical and moral development. 

I turned to the playgrounds as my 
vantage. Here I saw the children as 
they really were, and could intelligently 
study their needs. They had not been 
accustomed to supervision, and at first 
seemed to resent it, but soon welcomed 
my presence to promote fair, healthful, 
spontaneous play without interference. 

I taught there two terms, and left a 
building without a mark, left books clean 
and wholesome, and desks, door and 
knobs in good condition. 





Cash For Your Time. 


Wherever you find a school teacher not now a subscriber you will be 


Plans. 


We want one teacher in each lo- 
cality to take subscriptions for 
Normal Instructor-Primary 


almost sure to receive a. subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
recognized as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 
published. Our offer of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and Practical Methods 


‘Aids and Devices for Teachers announced on pages four and five .will also 


appeal to a large percentage of those who subscribe and many orders can be 
taken for it. Liberal commissions paid. -Ask for terms, subscription blanks, etc. 


eg eee ake wom att -F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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prepaid. 


broidery. 


Rog U.S Pat. Office 
is 


No. 495--Specially priced 
}. Can also be had in finer 
quality white satine at 75c 







Dean Apron 
at 50c. 





Two unusual values in 
serviceable Teachers’ Aprons 


See these Dean Aprons at your dealer’s. They are especi- 
ally suited for the use of teachers and are two extremely 
popular numbers. 
send us the money and we shall send the aprons direct, 
Take advantage of this special offer now. 


No. 1731 is madeof fine quality 
India Linon and exquisite em- 
The front pocket is | 
adorned with a smart bow of 
satin ribbon in blue or pink, as 
desired. This apron you will say 
is well worth a dollar. 

No. 495is an extremely service- 
able and durable apron. Of fine 
quality mercerized black satine, 
protecting the front and back of 
the skirt, saving itin both wear 
-and appearance. Fastened at 
the waistline with three glove 
snapson each side. These 
aprons will not bind at the 
hips when sitting, and when 
standing, they hang gracefully. 
A Waist sizes, 23 to 37 inches. 
lock-stitched and the sewing will not rip. 

Look for the Dean trademark in every apron you buy. 


It stands for excellent workmanship, finest quality 
material and sanitary manufacturing conditions. 


Send for free style book of Dean Aprons, showing a wonder- 
ful variety of all kinds. 
Everett Building, New York. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Aprons in the World 


If your dealer cannot supply them 





st) 2 
Dean Apron ~ No 1731 
Specially priced at 5Oc (value $1.00) 


All Dean Aprons are 





Address W. H.. Dean Company, 231 




















Men of Ideas und inventive ability | 
. :. should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,’”’ “Patent Buyers’? and 
**How to Get Your Patent andYour Money.”’ Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Aliorneys, Dept, 84 Washington, DC, 








Send us your verses or melodies today. Acceptance guaran- 
teed if available. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH C0., Dept.90, Washington, D. C. 


Write for valuable booklet—it’s free. 





$25 for reliable Man or Woman 3 distribute 2000 

FREE pkgs. Borax Powder with Soaps, ete., LADIE MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; no can- 
in your town. No money or experience needed, vassing required, Send stampecd-addressed 
L. WARD CO., 222 Institute, Chicago | envelopefor particulars. Eureka Co.,Dept. 22 Kulamazoo,Mich, 





Send for Introductory Offer 


Sweet- 
Toned 





WILLIAMS PIANO 





Four Weeks? Free Trial of One of These 
Splendid Williams Pianos 


We want to send: one of our very 
finest Williams pianos into every neigh- 
borhood in the United States as a sam- 
ple of our work, that music-loving people may 
see and hear it and learn how easy it is to geta 
truly satisfactory piano ata satisfactory price. 
These fine sample instruments are so beautiful and 
so sweet in tone that they help us to make many 


Freight Paid—Free 


No matter where you live we will, upon request, 
ship you any Williams piano you may select, with a 
beautiful silk scarf and fine stoolasa free gift, freight 
paid for a full month’s free trialin your own home 
or church. If at the end of 30 days you find it to be 
one of the nicest looking, sweetest-toned and most 
satisfactory pianos you ever saw or heard, and want 
to keepitat theSpecial Introductory Price, youmay do 
so on practically your own easy terms. If not satis- 
factory, return it at our expense. No obligation 
whatever to keep it. No freight. Nomoney down. 

Just send your name now on the coupon below, or 





more sales. Send today for our Special Introductory 
Offer and unusually convenient plans of payment. 

We have no traveling salesmen, dealers or agents 
—you deal direct with us, the makers, and at net 
factory prices, thus saving about $100 on a piano of 
sterling musical quality and unquestionable 
durability. Over 50 years’ experience and our 
iron-clad 25-year factory warrant fully protect 
you. 


Trial—Easy Terms 


write us a postal or letter, and we will mail you our 
beautiful Williams piano catalog, with pictures, 
Introductory Offer, and easy plans of payment; 
also a book of letters from more than 2,000 Williams 
owners in all parts of the country, including en- 
dorsements by authorities like Prof. E. ‘xcell, 
Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel and Dr. A. Rommel. 

Answering this advertisement will not place you 
under any obligation or cause you any annoyance, for 
we have no agents, dealers or traveling men to pester 
you—and of course we would not send you a piano 
for trial unless you instruct us to do so. 


Send NameonCouponor Postal for Introductory Offer 
Poise: GEMM NecRetrtet attic oes uss 


An inter- H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-President and Sales Manager, 
esting little WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO., 14 W. Washington Street, Dept. 241 


book of 
“Poems Free Catalog and Book of 2,000 Letters, 
Worth 
Knowing” 
sent free if 


you mark X My Name...... eecccees ccccccccccsccccceceses 
Post Office.r.crccorcccccssscccccccccccccsess gues sdcthasncksacqcecesatetacens SlBte. cccccccccccccccccccccs ° 


in square 


I would like the Catalog about............ 
(Say which—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Church Organ) 


Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me in any way, send full particulars of your Special Introductory Offer with i 


POeeeU EEC OTOOSeT ICCC eeTe Cerri Peeeeesesseces 


below. 
i 0 IF You Want Our Offer to Take Old Piano or Organ in exchange on a Williams, Describe 
Your Instrument onMargin. 
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| The Psychology of Seat Work 


(Continued from page 42) 


so. The palms of our hands are networks 
of nerves that connect the higher centers 
of the brain. *Our hands are capable of 
| very high education in themselves and 
| are a help in all higher activities of the 
brain. Thus wesee that when the hands 
help in acquiring our ideas we have much 
, clearer images and stronger associations. 
The prime factor in disciplining chil- 
dren is to see that they are kept inter- 
ested and busy, or busily interested. 
John Locke, writing of children in the 
seventeenth century, said, ‘‘All they de- 
sire being, is to be busy.’’ This is the 
Sh 2 d F | only business of childhood, ‘‘to wax 
] p p e r e e strong.’? Watch a healthy baby, and 
| find out how busy he is while awake. 
| To You | The child of six months is busy exploring 
“a berg more on eyes, ears and 
TIN : ' hands. Leave him alone or in one posi- 
A Superb WING Piano | tion too long and he cries. Why? Be- 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C.0.D. || — he hat reed he has found out all 
ES, we will ship you free—abso- e can about his surroundings and wants 
b fink free to seabed Genuine highest cee tg psnnlyeecdtimeenpec ie yuo od 
grade Wing PianoDIRECT from ourown factory, im, and he soon becomes quiet. The 
freight prepaid. The most surprising—the most {{ | Same thing is true of the child in school. 
amasing otter over made. An offer ss) uts mf me a him to give — moon 
aoe eg as ete DIbLer || | and undivided attention to a box of letters 
aaaler and at the very fork-bottor DIRECT |] | day after day when he has discovered 
yenre—we Gave Roe building Wing Fiance— long ago just what he can do with those 
are yet » Ww fo - = 
Where for their swectness of tone and sterling || | SPecks of cardboard, and what his own 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of limitations and theirs are? Do you 
all offers on the Wing. wonder that the child gets into mischief 
We will allowyou touseanyWing piano— our ' and is hard to discipline? The source of 
own choice of 88 superb new styles—in your own 
ford full mocks, at out expense: “AWing Gongutal| | our poor habits of study in secondary 
plays all the greatest concert ond caera selections fyou : schools and colleges is said to be i in the 
can play it perfectly the first day without ever baving|] kindergarten. The kindergarten is the 
saben enaets Senpene). ' place to teach the child right habits of 


No Money Down : study which here resolve themselves into 

We ask no money down — not a cent.|| | 2, Tight attitude toward work. The 

Just choose any Wing from our large catalog.|} | Kindergarten child is eager to do, eager 

We employ, {no salesmen of any kind to visit and to begin. He will undertake each new 
: ‘ 

spell tremt “Whletheplans tegen hcastes|| | task cheerfully, and our duty is to see 

ind f you owned it. You will be amazed at the that the tasks are not too difficult for 


rock-bottom direct-whelesal ti ice we willquote : ° 
EE cor passant tocter to you, bake the Perfect dell him to accomplish, nor too often repeated. 








dike tone, the remarkable rezularity of the acti ion. ; j 
the deep eannonading of tne bean, the timbre “of ‘the We do not always give our children 
treble—note all this—then— work that is worthy of their intelligence, 


Not a Cent of Freight to Pay|| | °r else we give work that Bs beyond 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you|| | them. Professor Ernest C. Moore says 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense. that every lesson from the kindergarten 
ene ane Se ay aay a es an ——. to the university can be presented as a 
0 Obi Balions WW < KYOU Aitd 
judge—now write for the piano book (free). wn problem to be solved and _ be so 
presented. Every piece of seat work 
Our Famous Noteaccord should offer a problem which the child is 
with xtra n i i 
vithout extra charge, An invention by which|| | able to solve. ‘This makes him feel that 
it’s like getting music lessons free. | Endorsed by he is accomplishing something, and so 
Cave, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S.B,|| | arouses and sustains interest and also 
these omk ee ne aan Se eee tters of] | fosters initiative. I think the greatest 
We will take wena a advantage _that Montessori’s material 
most liberal of all ofjers. Be sure to get gct our propos offers is this: it consists of problems 
tion before you sell or trade your old instrumen the child is able to solve, and to know for 


himself when,they are solved correctly. 
Valuable Book If a problem is too easy for the child 
he quickly loses interest in it, for it is 


O Pi not worthy of his efforts. What interest 
n 1lanos-—. Yr ee is there for a big boy of seven, in second 
grade, to lay sticks to form a trolley car 
when we know that at home he spends 
his time fishing, playing. foot-ball, or 
building a tent or a shed in which to play 
Indian? There would be more interest 
in and profit for him, to use the sticks 
as measurements with which to learn 
multiplication, Pha finding weted many 
6s three-inch sticks make twelve inches, 
Send Coupon for “The Book of etc. He would thus learn in the con- 
Complete Information About Pianos” || | crete the facts that he will have to use 
hear ~~ oe Some World oe : Th 2 in the abstract next year. Again, prob- 
Pe SCR CAS Ones su peross everyone wpe lems must not be too difficult for the age 
own.” Would youlike tok all about "7 ° rt 
how “they are made, how tojudge thetuat voce} of the child. | He must not be made ‘‘to 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then exercise the immature centres of thought 
send ~ ——— aed red i vee 4 gd wsig Ble continuously. ” 
are sending ou r re 
of 136 pages tells about mahietak ssaaeinohen Before all else we must look to the 
gescmblirg, pa patented devi ices and what they health of the children. Just as we drill 
detail | in the production of a a fine, "high _ ide piano, ene ei the esonek form of erem- 
mpd amount of information mar wi e hope that we may counter- 
abo al hy 
Swer thearsumenia of Of Plano odlcsmene Mat tov pits || | act the bad influences of speech at home 
posts you on the making of g plano the piano business; |/ | and on the street, so we must see that 
wilalsosend freeo catalog showing new art the children when working at their seats 


























on the Win 1 Pano. dust op em are not undoing the good work done in 
coupon, the yee ae een gor’ 

o8 | We have better lighted schoolrooms, bet- 
WING & SON (Es. 1868) a J ter ventilated buildings, furniture better 
Wing Building, 18th St. seh eg adapted to the growing child, but we 
and oth Avenue 208% PianoBook § | still have too large a percentage of our 


Gay TK gests COUPON ; 
Ci \ children wearing glasses, too many nerv- 
5! ooee™ WING & SON. (Es.1868)§ | ous children, too much tendency to cur- 


oe Wing Blig., 194 nd he ev Gy vature of the spine. Might not this be 











Gentlemen:—Without any obligations due in many cases to the kind of work 
and prpala iE Book” Poaree ree f | children are doing now which they did 
FORMATION ABOUT PIANOS,” the complete ency- not do thirty years ago? 
Soe ek Botton nites onthe Wing i ot One of the main things to be looked 
on ‘ing piano und catalog . a - . 
of latest art styles. after with little children is posture. An 


interested child casts his limbs and 
muscles into all sorts of contortions when 
working at his desk. This is very often 
due to nerve-strain. Swift in his ‘‘Mind 
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in the Making’’ says, ‘‘Nervous energy 
is not inexhaustible, and if it is drawn 
upon too largely by the intellect the bill 
must be paid from the deposit which 
should remain to the credit of physiolog- 
ical development.’’ Are not the hunching 
of shoulders, twisting of the muscles of 
the face, taut muscles of the fore-arms 
that we so often note while little chil- 
dren are intent upon their works ex- 
amples of intellect drawing upon the de- 
posit of energy allotted to physiological 
development? The child in the primary 
school is a growing child, and we should 
do all in our power to "foster growth, 

not hamper it. This needless concentra- 
tion of nerves and muscles can be greatiy 
overcome if the work given the child to 
do is of the right size. It takes less 


steadiness of the hand to lay large cards | 


in rotation than it does to.lay tiny ones. 
A little guidance in the matter of ar- 
ranging work on the desk will greatly 
help in keeping it in order. 


(Concluded next month) 


“The Arab’s Farewell” 


(Continued from page 55) 


(See the illustrative pose in line one. 
‘Hold through the next line. Drop the 
right hand on line three and indicate the 
“green well’’ with the left hand at left 
oblique, low. Clasp hands at low front 
and bow head a little, in sorrow, as you 
give the last line.) 


When last I saw thee drink !— Away! 
the fevered dream is o’er,— 

I could not live a day, and know that we 
should meet no more— 














They tempted me, my beautiful! — for | 


hunger’s power is strong,— 
They tempted me, my beautiful! but I 
have loved too long. 


(Again his imagination reaches a cli- 
max. Start back on the first line, carry- 
ing both hands to the side of the head. 
Recover on ‘‘Away’’ and throw both 
arms out. Prolong the word. Raise 
one hand high on ‘‘I could not live a 
day.’’ Hold through the line. Speak 
with great earnestness. Lay the hand 
outspread on chest on line three. In- 
crease in dramatic fervor with line four. 
Extend the hand quiveringly toward the 
horse on this line. ) 


Who said that I had given thee up? who 
said that thou wast sold? 

’Tis false,—’tis false! my Arab steed! 
I fling them back their gold! 

Thus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and 
scour the distant plains; 

Away! who overtakes us now shall claim 
thee for his pains! 

—Caroline Norton. 


(The dramatic action continues to in- 
crease until it reaches the climax in the 
last line of the poem. On the first ques- 
tion of line one extend the hand front 
with an emphatic movement. Give value 
to ‘‘who.’’ On the second question re- 
peat the gesture with more strength and 
with great passion in tones. Give value 
to ‘‘sold’’ with slightly rising inflection. 
Observe the two poses on this page illus- 
trating line two. These beautiful .ges- 
tures will not avail you much unless you 
put passion and sincerity into your tones 
and face. Give rising inflection to the 
line. On ‘‘thus, thus’’ you leap upon 
the horse’s back. Carry both hands from 
low left oblique across body to high right 
oblique—a quick gesture, the end of 
which may be reached on: the word 
‘*back.’’ Now you are on the horse. 
Hold the reins in the left hand, that is, 
hold this hand closed, back of hand al- 
most horizontal, in front of body at waist 
line. - The body is swayed forward with 
weight on right foot which is placed in 
advance of the other. The right hand 
sweeps a semi-circle from mid-front 
around to right side, on ‘‘scour the dis- 
tant plains.’’ Give the cry ‘‘Away!’’ 
in a loud, clear, ringing tone, prolonging 
the vowel sound. Carry the right hand 
out high at right oblique, palm outward 
on the word. On ‘‘who overtakes us 
now shall claim thee for his pains,’’ 
carry the hand in toward mid-front first, 
then let it ascend high over shoulder, a 
gesture of triumph. The tones come 
exultingly. The head is thrown high. 
Do not lose the rider’s attitude; the 
reins are still.in the left hand. Hold 
pose a moment before you take an up- 
right position, hands at sides, and bow 
low to your. audience. ) 
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By Mail im  freciesons Tide not claim 
fit you for a position in 
you can learn to write in 
tion is absolutely free. Then, if you w sh to take 
time if you are not entirely satisfied. Could any- 
taught a dozen different sy stems. These include 
improved on it. I now teach the Pratt-Pitmanic Sys- 
and original method of instruction by mail. 
& young man or woman there is nothing equal to it. 
cured splendid positions. ‘The ‘demand for steno- 
shorthan p or fit your- 
Everyone of my students can have a course in type- 
or for $40 I will sell you a rebuilt hice es machine 
learn shorthand, send at once for FREE Lessons, A pos. 


September 1925 
30 Days at thises days. Nobody can do 
Shorthand with very little 
further instruction, I will give aaa & positive guar- 
ing be fairer ? 
nearly all the new and so-called ‘‘simple”’ systems. 
tem, and [ want to prove to you, at my expense, that 
Positions at Good Salaries 
It will give you a start in life and an opportunity for 
graphers is increasing. You are practically certain 
self for other high class positions, 
writing absolutely free. If you do not own a type- 
that I cannot tell from a new $100 machine. 
tal card will do, Simply say, “Send free lessons.” 


that. But with my system, 
my Expense 
effort. a iat first instruc- 
antee to refund your money at the end of a specified 
I have taught shorthand for many years. IT have 
But I went back to the original Pitman System, and 
it is the best. My great success is due to a new 
Shorthand is a great advantage toeverybody. For 
rapid advancement. Many of my students have se- 
to get a he tg chan pyeoni if you tuke my course in 
Free Typewriter Instruction 
writer, I will rent you one for six months for ‘$10; 
If you are ambitious and in earnest and really want to 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or for essays will be accommodated 
if they send one dollar. All matter for this de- 
partment should be addressed to P, S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del, 


1, When is it correct to use practise, and when 
to use practice? 2. When do you use the word 
healthy, and when healthful? 3. When do you 
write autumn with a capital, and when witha 
small letter; also North, Spring, etc.? 4. (a) 
What city is the capital of Australia, and (b) 
what is the capital of India?—Subscriber, Mobile. 

1. ‘‘Practise’’ may be used as a verb, 
though not as a noun; but ‘‘practice’’ i 
preferable for both verb and noun. Ac- 
cording to authority of the International 
Dictionary, ‘‘The analogy of the English 
language requires that the noun and verb 
which are pronounced alike should agree 
in spelling;’’ as ‘‘practice,’’ ‘‘notice,’’ 
‘‘promise,’’ ‘‘sacrifice,’’ “surmise, ’’ ete. 
2. By definition these words are inter- 
changeable; yet, like most synonyms, 
they may be distinguished. ‘‘Healthy’’ 
applies properly to a state or condition 
of health; and ‘‘healthful,’’ like “whole-. 
some,’’ to that which is conducive to 
health. 38. ‘‘Autumn,’’ ‘‘spring,’’ and 
the other names of seasons are common 
nouns.’ They must always be written 
with a small letter unless of special im- 
portance, as when personified, used in 
headings, or otherwise treated as proper 
nouns. The same is true of the names 
of the points of compass which, when 
applied to a section of country—as ‘‘the 
sNorth,’’ ‘‘the West, ’’—are proper nouns. 
4. (a) The temporary capital is Mel- 
bourne, capital of Victoria. ‘I'he :perma- 
nent capital of the Commonwealth will 
be Canberra, founded in 1913, in the 
Federal Capital Territory, which lies 
within the State of New South Wales. 
(b) Calcutta was formerly the capital. 
Now it is Delhi, ancient capital of India, 
the seat of government having been 
moved in 1912. This change was an- 
nounced by King George V at the time of 
= Durbar, held at Delhi in December, 


5 
In the following sentence is “like’’ used cor- 


rectly? “‘Dolike Ido. "If not, is “lixe’’ ever used 
as aconnective? Also what is the significance 


\of “like” used prepositionally?—V. H., Devil’s 


Lake, N. D. 

No; ‘‘like’’ may be used both as ad- 
jective and adverb, not as conjunctive 
adverb. ‘‘DoasIdo’’ is correct; or ‘‘Do 
like me.’’ In the latter case, some 
grammarians would call ‘‘like’’ a prep- 
osition; but it is clearly an adverb, and 
it is better to call it an adverb and treat 
‘“*me’”’ as object of ‘‘to’’ understood. Its 
significance would be the same even if 
called a preposition. As Kimball points 
out, a difficulty arises from making it a 
preposition, as in these examples: ‘‘He 
walks more like a soldier than a priest’’ 
—‘‘like’’ is used in the comparative; ‘‘It 
is very like a whale’’—‘‘like’’ is modified 
by ‘‘very;’’ ‘‘Like to an angel of peace 
she seemed’’—its office of preposition is 
filled by ‘‘to.”’ 


1. What six states were admitted in less than 
one year? 2. Who were the Couscience Whigs 
and the Cotton Whigs, and whyso called? 3. 
How many times was Bryan nominated for presi- 
dent, and in what years? 4. How many presi- 
dents have been of Virgina birth? What state 
ranks next in furnishing presidents? 5. Who is 
president of Cuba? Statesome facts of his life. 
—Southern Subscriber. 

1. North and South Dakota, November 
2, 1889; Montana, November 8, and 
Washington, November 11, 1889; Idaho, 
July 3, and Wyoming, July 11, 1890. 2. 
In Massachusetts, where the Whig party 
was divided on the question of slavery, 
those who favored it were called *‘ Cotton 
Whigs,’’ probably from their interest in 
the production of cotton. Its opponents 
were the ‘‘Conscience Whigs,’’ who gen- 
erally became Kepublicans when that 
party was formed. 3. Three times; in 
1896, 1900, and 1908. 4. Eight presidents. 
Zachary Taylor was the last before Pres- 
ident Wilson. Ohio ranks next in num- 
ber of presidents, Grant — the first 
of six born in that state. General 
Mario G. Menocal, a native er Cuba; 
educated in the United States; graduate 
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of Maryland Agricultural College (1884) 
and of Cornell University; ‘*a fiery and 
daring guerrilla leader in the war against 
Spain;’’ civil engineer by profession ; | 
agricultural and business expert; ‘‘for 
many years the working head of the 
largest sugar estate in the island, and at 
all times an indefatigable sportsman.’’ 
A writer in the ‘‘Living Age’’ says 
‘‘President Menocal stands almost as 
much apart from and above the ordinary 
run of Cuban politicians as President 
Wilson stands apart from and above the 
ordinary run of American politicians. 
It was something like a record in 
Spanish-American politics that the Cu- 
bans _ should have chosen for their Pres- 
ident the best man they possesed.”’ 


What was the object of Aaron Burr’s con- 
spiracy?—Subscriber, New York. : 

Historians differ as to the object. 
Burr was indicted for treason in attempt- 
ing to take Louisiana out of the Union 
and make it an independent state, and 
‘“‘most of his contemporaries believed 
him guilty as charged.’’ Others insist 
that ‘‘his real purpose was to conduct, in 
co-operation with a band of New Orleans 
adventurers, a filibustering expedition 
against Vera Cruz and Mexico City.’’ 
Bassett’s ‘‘Short History of the United 
States’’ gives both the views here 
quoted, stating in regard to the contro- 
versy whether the conspiracy was aimed 
at Louisiana or Mexico: ‘If it was at 
the former, Burr lied when he spoke of 
the latter; if at the latter, he lied when 
he spoke of the former. Probably we 
shall never know in what respect he told 
the truth.’’ To most of us who are not 
historians, however, this question of 
Burr’s object is of less importance than 
the scheme itself; and of less interest 
than the fact that the conspiracy is the 
basis of ‘‘The Man Without a Country.’”’ 


1. (a) Which is grammatically correct. “I lis- 
tened to them talk’’; or, ‘I listened at them talk?”’ 
(b) Andis there any difference in construction 
in the following? I waved my hat ‘‘to” or ‘“‘at”’ 
him. 2. Please correct the errors in the follow- 
ing sentence, and give the reason for the pro- 
noun selected. ‘‘War leaves his victim on the 
field, and homes desolated by it mourn over her 
cruelty.”? 3. Of what gender is Peace? 4. Please 
solve the following problem: Mr. Brown, after 
spending $40 more than .6 of his money, had $60 
less than .426-7 of it left. How much had he at 
first?—An Old Subscriber, Prescott, Ariz. 

1. (a) ‘‘To’’ is the preposition to use, 
not ‘‘at;’’ we listen at, or in, a place, 
but we listen to what is said. Asa 
whole, neither is correct. “‘I listened to | 
their talk, ’’ or ‘ ‘to their talking”’ is the) 
correct form. (b) ‘‘‘To’’ in this case also | 
is correct, not ‘‘at.’’ We can look at, 
aim at, shake a fist at, or strike ata 
person; but we wave a hand or hat to | 
him, as the water moves in waves to the | | 
shore, not at the shore. 2. Pronouns of | 
three different genders should not re- | 
late to the same noun. ‘‘War’’ when | 
personified is considered to have mascu- | 
line attributes; the pronouns should all 
have that gender. Therefore change 
‘*her cruelty’’ to ‘‘his cruelty,”’ but re- 
peat the noun ‘‘war’’ instead of changing 
‘it’? to “him,’’ as it sounds better, 
thus: ‘‘and homes desolated by war 
mourn over his cruelty.’’ 4. Let 100% =| 
the original amount. Since .6 (.60) of 
his money plus $40, added to .42$ less | 
$60, made the original amount; then | 
60 %+-$40+42' %~—$60 must=100% ; ; and | 
102$%—$20=100%. Therefore $20, the | 

| 





difference=2" %, or 2;, of $700, what he 
had at first. 


How are cadets appointed to the Aunapolis | 
Academy ; how many are there; what require- | 
ments are necessary or admission; the course of | 
study, etc. ?—Moore, Montana. | 
Students of the Naval Academy are | 
called Midshipmen, not Cadets. Two | 
are allowed for each Senator, Repre- | 
sentative, and Delegate in Congress, one 
to be appointed each yearly session; two 
for the District of Columbia and ten each 
year from the U. S. at large, are ap- 
pointed by the President; and fifteen 
each year from the enlisted personnel of 
the Navy, one year in service, appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, after com- 
petitive examination. Candidates must 
be physically sound, well formed, of re- 
quired height and weight, unmarried, 
and of ages between 16 and 20 years. 
Midshipmen who marry, or are found to 
be married, before graduation, are dis- 
missed from the service. ‘lime, place, 
and subjects for examination are ob- 
tained from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department, Wash- 
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ets, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfurse, 


Mae osdetich F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor,Can. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. Four 


shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette, Price, 
60c at drug stores or by mail, postpaid- 











The classiest machine 
made.Entirely visible. 
full size, aniversa. 
keyboard, takes wide 
envelopes, unlimited 
speed, beautiful printing, 2-color ribbon 
tabulator, back spacer; weight 10 pounds—easily 
carried, TRA AVEL ING C ASE FREE. 


Surprise Price $38—Pay 7 Cents a Day 
10 Days FREE Trial—10 Years Guarantee 


Here’s the greatest Surprise Offer ever made—the 
lowest price for a new, standard, typebar machine— 
the easiest terms—the longest Guarantee. Full de- 






scription of the National and details of this great 
surprise offer sent free. Send your nameand address 
on a postal—today sure. No oblization, No expense. 
Agency proposition to Teachers, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 13, Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 

















ington, D. C. 


ASecod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 






This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL $775 







/T GROWS W'TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL «BOOKCASE 
Our new “Universal Style” combines @ pleasing endur- 
ing design, with latest practical improvements in con- 
struction. Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top — base, $1.25 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered. On or- 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we _ pay freight; 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States, Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices» Lund- 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
users. Sold only direct from our factory at a consid- 
erable saving to you. Write for our new 
catalog No. 24. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 








Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 
‘iling Cabinets 
Branch Office : Flatiron Bidg,, N. ¥. City 
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Unique Offer to Teachers 


This genuine Standard Visible No.5 Oliver 
Typewriter yours at extreme low figure. Has 
the famous Oliver features: Visible writing, 
U-shaped type bar, built-in tabulator, back 
Spacer, marginal release, color writing, ruling 
device, disappearing indicator, universal key- 
board with six extra characters, metal case, 
tools and instruction book. Nothing lacking for 
teachers’use, Life guarantee, We have sold 26,000. 


FREE Trial—No Money Down 


If you want to keep it—and you will—send a lit- 
tle bit each month until our very smal! price is 
paid. No interest—no red tape. Mail coupon for 
our daring low price and free Typewriter Book 
of tra .e secrets not generally known by the pub- 
lic. No obligation involved, No salesmen call. 
Just information you ought to see, Write now! 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
1510-94F Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mail for Typewriter Secrets 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 
1510-94F Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send me_without obligation your low bargain 
price on_Teacher’s Oliver and your typewriter 
book of Trade Secrets. 
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‘By Our Plan 


of selling direct 
from Factory. 


We save buyers of PURCELL high-grade Pia- 
nos and Player-Pianos one-third to one-half the 
usual price. 

We make your mail-box the middleman. 

We eliminate the profits of the agents, local 
Gealers and jobbers. 

You select your terms of payment. 

Either weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
cash, to suit your convenience. 


Shipped on Free Trial to your Home. 
NO MONEY DOWN. 


If you are not satisfied the piano can be re- 
turned to us and you will not be out one cent. 
You and your musical friends can test it in 
every way. We know your decision will be like 
others, that it is the greatest piano value ever 
offered. 


yearly or 


Music Lessons Free 
Send_us your name and we will mail you 
Free, Post-Paid, our Free Trial Order Blanks 
with our Piano Book showing all our different 
stiles of Pianos with prices; also letters from 
satisfied customers all over the country. 


1. S. PURCELL PIANO CO. 


Dept. 29, 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


















BRucrer LINKONLY 12¢ 


ROLLED J 

Si a Friendship-Maid-Link-Gracelet, latest New 
York fashion. We start yours by giving you one link 
absolutely FREE engraved w.th 3 initials. Your friends 
give or exchange others. What more beautiful token or 
sentiment could be expressed. Send to-day for one or 
more LINKS (12c. each) stating initials and whether 
ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVCR, BEADED or 
PLAIN design wanted and receive links with beautiful 
Ribbon Free so you can start wearing Links at 

once until Bracelet is complete. Write today. Start with 
Link we give you Free with first 12c. order or more. 

Jewelery 


Co., Dept. 20, 83 Chambers St.,N.Y. 


















OFFER YOU AN 


BIG 
TEXTILE 


$3000 Gan Be Made 


by ambitious men or women everywhere showing 
ress 












derwear, waists, skirts, sweat- 
ers, direct fremn Cat DIE ‘textile mills, 400 patterns, 
latest New Yorkstyles. 8 months ahead of local stores. 
Complete outfit starts you. Call at our mills or write 
Steadfast Millis, Dept. 33, Cohoes, N. Y- 


WE HAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS 
for afew Oapable Teachers who can devote their full 
time to introducing a ——" —— »roposition 
in towns having hich schools. Substantia 
ation. Address P, 0, Box 736, BUFFALO, N, , 











/ took much pleasure in collecting and 


| surrounded ns 
| whose slopes are found many varieties 
| of vegetation and rocks. 


! fond of fiowers, and would gather bou- 


| flowers? 


| every one in the room became interested. 





remuner- | 


i found in our 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


(Continued from page 68) 








Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


| his card at his seat and passes to the 
| blackboard to work the result will be 
that he will make a much better letter 
and with much less effort than he would 
shave made in simply trying to follow the 
copy given him by the teacher.—A. E. 
C., Kansas. 


Keeping A Diary 


My first reader class enjoy keeping 
adiary. I asked each child to buy a 
‘composition book’’ and to bring all 
kinds of pictures, real br imaginary, of 
themselves, fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, pets, houses, schoolhouses and 
churches. I bring pictures, too. 

On the upper left hand corner of the 
first page, the pupil pastes a real or 
imaginary picture of himself and farther 
down, on the right hand side, a picture 
of his home, with a written description 
of each, as ‘‘My name is Annette Gray. 
I am six years old. I have brown hair, 
etc. My home is very pretty, etc.,’’ 
continuing until father, mother, sister, 
brother, home, school, church and pets 
have been pasted and described. We use 
only three pictures at the most on each 
page. 

Later we write a sort of diary, de- 
scribing something seen or done each 
day, using suitable pictures for illustra- 
tion all the way through the book. 

On some pages of the book we have 
reproduction work from the reader, as, 
for example, if our lesson is about 
‘*Rovin Redbreast,’’ we write sentences 
similar to those in the lesson. 

This plan gives pupils opportunity of 
using words they have learned, reviews 
spelling and writing, and is an incentive 
to original composition. 

Some of the books are very artistic, 
others are not, but each boy and girl 
will feel that he has something worth 
while when he takes “John Smith—His 
Book’’ or ‘‘Mary Brown—Her’ Book’’ 
home next June.—JENNIE CLARK, 
Kentucky. 





How I Interested My Pupils in Nature 
Study 


Ours is a small railroad town almost 
by beautiful mountains on 


When I took 
the school, one September, there were 
many wild flowers in bloom. 

The children soon found that I was 


quet after bouquet for my desk, but had 
no further thought of them. How was 
I to make them see the beauty of the 


One day in the language class I asked 
many questions about the flowers. Soon 


As I am skilful in the use of colored 
crayon, I decided to draw the flowers on 
the board in their natural colors. - The 
golden-rod and purple aster were the 
favorite flowers. It did not take long to 
get every child so thoroughy interested 
in this work that he would forget self 
and talk freely of the flowers, telling 
me in his own way about their haunts 
and habits. We would talk of the flow- 
ers one day, and draw, color, cut and 
mount them on the next. 

Next came the study of the fruits and 
nuts. The persimmons delighted the 
children when they knew that they were 
food for their many wild friends. 

When the leaves began to put on their 
beautiful dresses of bright colors, we 


comparing and naming them. 

After we had spent about three months 
in the study of autumn’s treasures, 
frosty winter began to change the bright 
colored world to a dull gray. The 
grasses and flowers faded and_ every 
thing was so changed that pupils less 
interested would have thought that the 
joyful study time was over, but_not 
so with these boys and girls. They 
contrasted the barren trees and the dead 
grasses and flowers with those of a few 
weeks ago. They discovered the cedar 
and lone pine tree. 

Then came the icicles and snow storms. 

On one wall of our room are the cut- 
tings, in natural colors, of everything 


time. On another wall are the studies 
of the things that winter brings. The 
children proudly point out their work to 
visitors. 

We studied memory gems as they ap- 
plied to our work, and wrote stories. 

And thus the children have been taught 
to love and appreciate nature. They 
will not pass through a world full of 
beauty and not see any beauty. Also 
they have been taught that there is 
beauty in rural life which cannot be had 
in cities. The boys have collected fifty- 
two different varieties of wood from 
their school district and have a large 
collection of curious rocks. _ 

Specimens of our work put with those 
of another school took first prize at two 
county fairs and first prize at the State 
Fair. 
to the Exposition. 

I am sure that if teachers will try to 
interest children in natural things around 
them, that the discipline problem will be 
solved, and that the correlation of nature 
study with language will make the latter 
study a joy instead of a dull task.— 
ETHYL JULIAN, Arkansas. 


One Way to Teach Industrial Geography 


I have had good success in teaching 
industrial geography as follows. 

I may say, ‘‘Let us find out about 
Mary's dress. ’’ 

We discover that it is made of cotton. 
Next we find out, what cotton is, and 
follow Mary’s dress from the cotton field 
to the store. 

The initial interest is excited by tell- 
ing that Mary’s dress was once some 
pretty white blossoms in a southern cot- 
ton field. 

Some of the things children learn in 
this lesson are: 

1. Origin of cotton culture in the 
United States. 

2. The old time method of spinning. 

a. The hand loom. 
b. The spinning wheel. 

3. Methods of dyeing. 

4. Ancient gin used to separate seed 
from lint. 

5. The spinning jenny. 

6. Eli Whitney’s cotton gin. 

7. First cotton mill. 

8. How cotton cultivation 
slavery on the South. 


fastened 





9, It’s’ influence in causing the Civil 
War. 

10. Improvements in machinery. 

11. Varieties of cotton. 

12. By-products of cotton. 


rial everywhere. 

In the same way John’s silk necktie, 
George’s shoes, the schoolroom chairs, 
etc., are studied.—B. A. D., Wisconsin. 

[EDITOR'S NOTE: This method of 
teaching geography is known as _ the 
**Problem’’ method. Read Miss War- 
ren’s article on page 32 of this issue. ] 


A First Grade Number Game 


To play the game ‘‘ Jack in the Box,’’ 
tell the children to put their heads on 
the desks, closing their eyes. Ask num- 
ber facts, touching children on the head, 


many questions are correctly answered 


lina. 
Silence Bell on the Grounds 


There are many little things that count 
tremendously in the keeping of good or- 
der in the schoolroom and the neglect of 
them may overthrow all our careful 
planning along other lines. One of these 
is good order in passing into the school 
building. Last year the principal of our 
building adopted a plan that we all like 
very much. We call it the silence bell. 
One minute before time for the chil- 
dren to pass in the gongis rung. Every 
child immediately stops his play and 
stands just where he is. Then the bell 
rings again and the pupils walk quietly 
to their places in line. Thus all pushing 
and scrambling are avoided. Possibly 
because the school was exceptionally 
well managed we had no difficulty in en- 
forcing the rule and it worked won- 





neighborhood at aztumn 


drously well.—FRIEDA O. YATES, Texas. 


who jump to their feet and answer. | 
Pass from one pupil to another until | 


in a short time:—A. G. C., South Caro- | 


The collection is now to be sent | 


We do not obtain information from any | 
one book; the children search for mate- | 


September 1945", 


Want a 
Clear Head? 


Want to end that sneezing—snuffling? 
Make your nose and head ‘‘clear as'a 
bell?’ Just éry 


KONDON’S 


Original and Genuine 


Catarrhal Jelly 


—a household remedy tat has been relieving and 
vemoving colds in head; bay fever, hacking cough, 
sore throat, bronchitis, dry nose catarrh, sneezing, 
etc., for25 years. Sold for 25 and 50 cents per tube 
by about 35,000 druggists. Your satisfaction as- 
sured by money-back guarantee. Write today for 
generous free trial sample and booklet of proof if 
you are at all skeptical. Avoid substitutes. They 
are positively dangerous. 


Kondon Mfg. Co., Dept. 000, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
a == Edison Phonograph 


on Free Trial 











~~ mts, Send 
@ letter ie enough. atte) Free Ealeon Gatctons A is 
F. Me Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
£3286 Edison Bloch eninge, tilinols..| 


Nadine 


Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 

















Beautiful 

Soft and velvety. Money 
a back if not entirely pleased. 

. Nadine is pure and harm- 
less, Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations, 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. I. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 

















|Teachers Write Me 


Smith Premiers No. 2. ..$12.00 











Smith Premiers No. 4. . .$13.00 
Remingtons No. 6.......$12.00 
Remingtons No. 7.......$13.00 
Underwoods, visible... .$25.00 
Hammonds, visible... ..$12.00 
= Manufacturers’ prices on 
0 these machines $100.00. 
“ Take advantage of this 
ALL MAKES opportunity while it lasts, 


J. E. ALBRIGHT, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


-—- MONEY FOR YOU 


en and women earn up to $3000.00 yearly distrib- 
uting Parker Brand Guaranteed Hosiery for men, 
women and children, direct from mill to wearer, at 
mill prices, at orders insure permanent in- 
creasing business. No cupital or experience needed, Territory pro- 
tected. If you are looking for permanent employment or wish to earn 
money during spare time, write to us at once. 
I. PARKER CO., 2733 No. 12th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION COMES 


oe WITH THE USE OF eee 


LOMA MEDICATED Soap 


Contains wonderful ingredients used by eminent physicians 
for years with great suceess, now combined in convenient, de- 
lightful form in LOMA Toilet Soap. Its regular use will stim. 
ulate the skin, permitting natural, healthy aetion; rids the 
skin of pimples, blackheads, redness, rough » quickly at 
trifling cost. Price, 50c per cake, sent postpaid. 














RICHARD FINK C0., Dept. 69, 396 Broadway, New York 














BOTANY COLLECTION 


From Puget Sqind. Send dime and postage for pretty 
fern, also fine mosses and cones of different species. 
Wt. 215s. Ad. good for allyear. F, D, Kein, Mora, Wash. 
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in the school. 


The Instructor Literature Series E 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 











5¢ per Copy 








needs of the schoolroom. 


This is the most extended and com- 
plete list of this class of books published, and is being improved 
and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attrac- 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexvensive form, for all grades - 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 


It contains, in addition 

















5¢ per Copy) | Sees 3 








tive paper covers, in assorted colors and designs. «They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. Many new titles in this list, 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop 
*28 More Fables from Ajsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 


*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 


Nature 

*1 Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
431 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History ; 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader . 
*228 First Term Primer—Maguzre 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*33 Stories from Andersen—Zayloy 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7Zaylor 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aeiles 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezler 
Me 5 Adventures of a Brownie 


Nature and Industry . 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
* #39 Little Wood Friends—AMayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—Halijax 
*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—ezter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew — 


Crai 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston : 

¥220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 

#268 Four Little Cotton Tails in 

. Winter—Smith any 

*269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 
Play—Smith : ‘ 

*290 Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR © 


Fables and Myths ? 

*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

*47 Greek Myths—KAlingensmith 

“45 Nature Myths—Metcalf 

*so Reynard the Fox—Bes? , 
*102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 

Stories . 

174 Sun Myths—Rezter __ 

175 Norse Legends, I—Retter 

176 Norse Legends. II—ezter 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 

Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 


Nature and Industry 

*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

*51 Story of Flax—Aayne 

*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 

*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 

*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup ; 

*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chas¢ 

¥137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee aud Salt 

#738 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*293 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 


History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
#44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
#54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—M/cCabe 
57 Story of Luuisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
#63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 


*65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Nos. 164,165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes ‘ 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
476 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 


and 





*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroill. 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


FIFTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

*92 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 

*o4 Story of Sugar—Reiter 

*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa)—Arown 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 

263 The Sky Family—Denion 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 


History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—AMcFee 
lol Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—A/cCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadse 
*1o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
Ilo Story of Hawthorne—Mcfee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the Fiwst Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—Mchride 








Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—-Bush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 What I Saw in Japan—Gri fis 

*247 ‘The Chinese and ‘Their Country 
—E.M, Paulson 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Ha//uck 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gul- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Gri/is 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Rauskelt 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 





taste for good literature. 





Every School Should Use These Books 


Now is the time when teachers and school boards will be making up their list of books and 
supplies for the new school year, and every such list should include a liberal selection of. titles 
from the Instructor Literature Series. We especially invite correspondence with Superinten- 
dents, Principals and teachers who are considering the use of supplementary reading books in their 
schools and will be pleased to send on request a copy of our complete descriptive catalog which 
contains full information regarding this most popular series, 

The nearly three hundred titles comprising the Instructor Literature Series are carefully 
graded and provide an abundance of entertaining and instructive reading at a small cost. They 
make the school work more enjoyable and will help the pupil, as nothing else can, to acquire a 


These little books will admirably supplement every branch of school work and their use will 
prove equally beneficial in either city or rural schools. 
Why not make up your order at once from the complete list of titles which appears on this 
page or at least write us for further information ? 











*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 


History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Rezier 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*§1 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
482 Story of Daniel Boone—Reizter 
*§3 Story of Printing—McCadbe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retler 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—A/cCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
'  Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 


Literature 

*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

#171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*1t95 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


*Limp Cloth Binding 40S eke 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 





Introduction Offer: 


*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush i 
*287 Life in Colonial Days—7illing- 
hast 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—Lu Ramee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De Ju 
Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectionus— 
Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
II—Intermediate—/a von 


Golden River 


255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
—Feliges 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and industry 
*to9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—Mc/ee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois— 
Patterson 





512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Zudank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 
*528 Story of New Jersey—Hutchin- 

son 

533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

536 Story of Penusylvania—March 
542 Story of Utah— Young 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkcey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 


*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/ving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 


ing 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 Tle Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 


aud 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
“211 The Golden Fleece—//awthurne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—lart 
I. ‘the Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II, ‘The Story of Theseus 


*225 ‘Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 


264 The Story of Don Quixote-Aush 
*284 Story of Little Nell—~Smcth 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 

*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 

*15 Sunowbound—WaAillicr t 

*20 ‘The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Haw/horne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchaut 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

"192 Story of Jean Valjean —Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


Shelley and 


—lrving 

196 The Gray Champiou — //aw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More Selections from tlie 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—G? ames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ill—Gram mar—/uron 


*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo -//ugo 


254 Story of ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 
— Weekes 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 


“17 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson f+ 

“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel/ + 

*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 

*23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer + 

*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

“128 Speeches ot Lincoln 

129 Julius Cesar--Selectious 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macbeth—Selections 


“142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI + 
154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 


Canto IJ ¢ 

143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

“150 Buuker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/iebster f 

*151 Gold Bug, ‘The—/ve 

153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Ayron + 

155 Rhoecus aud 
Lowell + 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers ¢ 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 

170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/ink 

215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay + 

*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 

*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced— Faron 

237 Lay of the Last Miustrel—Scol¢é 
Introduction aud Canto I ft 

+ These have biographical sketch 

of author, with introduction or 

explanatory notes. 


and Other 


Other Poems— 


Johnson — 


per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 


the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 
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So NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


October Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Next month’s magazine will contain an unusual number of inter- 
esting features. Chief among these is the observance of the birthday 
of the children’s favorite living poet, James Whitcomb Riley. Mr. Riley 
has written a special message to the children for this issue, a letter of 
charm and distinction, which every American teacher will wish to read 
to her school on October 7. By special arrangement with the poet’s 
publishers, a page of Mr. Riley’s poems of child life will be given for 
use in programs celebrating the anniversary of the poet’s birth. Co- 
lumbus Day has been provided for with stories, plays, exercises and 
pictures. Halloween is becoming one of our most popular special days, 
particularly among country schools, giving as it does an opportunity 
for merrymaking and sociability. A very interesting symposium of ex- 
periences on ‘‘How I Celebrated Halloween’’ has been arranged, and 
the teacher will be sure to find among these stories one which she 
may apply to her particular case for patterning her plans for a Hallow- 
e’en party. The great interest expressed in former articles relating to 
Parent and Teacher associations and similar organizations that affiliate 
the home with the school decided us to publish several articles on these 
subjects in the early part}of the school year when teachers most need 
inspiration and help. A particularly noteworthy article to be published 
next month is one written by Ellen C. Lombard, Secretary of the Home 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Education. This issue is rich in Seat 
Work patterns and suggestions. Margaret Patterson contributes an- 
other of her popular Reading and Hand Work lessons, this time on the 
Indian. ‘‘How My Pupils Raise Bulbs’ is a most helpful account of 
bulb-culture in the schoolroom; Nella H. Cole gives one more paper on 
‘Outdoor Games for Recess Periods;’’ Geoffrey F. Morgan takes Geo- 
graphy for his first topic in the series ‘‘New Ideas in Teaching Old and 
New Subjects,’’ which will appear intermittently throughout the year; 
Ethel Harriet Nash discusses the equipment necessary for simple lessons 
in cooking in the small rural school. Among the many bright enter- 
tainment features is a three-act play by Martha Burr Banks, having for 
its theme Cinderella and the Silver Slipper. 


Order Now---Pay November 15th 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school 
year and who will need the benefits to be derived from these books and publications 
from the beginning of school but prefer to pay for them later, we will cheerfully 
fill orders for such of the following as may be desired, payment to be made by 
November 15th in accordance with our offer on page two of this journal, which 
please read before ordering. 

Make up your order from this list and in ordering state whether you are en- 
gaged to teach. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year...........060 6.666 cece eee eee eneeenenee : 





BOD Ss MO OI so ccccincccascsnpessccressweccccvensscanncssecee LG ARba en eeaeao eaten hia 1.00 
*Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ..................6666 66 ccc cece ees 1.00 
“Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid................0.ceeeeeee TUE POTATO Te 1.00 
*The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol., cloth, postpaid...... SS smibsanenak ry Pere i 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder. ....................665 seseneeeeeecssecueenes 1.90 
oy = ee ws with any one of the $1.00 books listed above.............. 1.90 

Re 6 iy ‘* any two of the $1.00 books................. 0.0 .ceeeeee 2.50 

; - pes si ‘* all three of the $1.00 books.....................000085 3.10 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder and any one of the $1.00 books............ 2.50 
sn ° " 6s with Pathfinder and any two of the $1.00 books .......... 3.10 

- oF ne with Pathfinder and al) three of the $1.00 books ......... 3.70 
‘Practical Selections, postpaid............cccececececcccnstseeserereeseeee seen ee seeeteeeeseeseeses vee .65 
Ne ONE Ss bios n.s00sicccascnsbebnaneedk epiestehsetiecee PPPTTT TTT Tir i 600 cveceodicsdsics 65 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with Practical Selections or School Year.................. 1.60 
as ” = with both Practical Selections and School Year........... 1.95 


a se i with Pathfinder and School Year or Practical Selections 2.20 
with Pathfinder, School Year and Practical Selections. ... 2.60 


“ as 


Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books.............cccc ccc cse eee c eres ee eee e cnet eenenenenenees 1.60 
a oe SR oe ee LM DREADAES SESRER MAE 0425 ER SEO KES A OSA on SAaOS Se CORA R ADEE 2.20 

- ee I oe AB 2 , Re kee ee each ia Oke aE DA Gee Mba oR OTR Ee Sake hcbeee 2.80 

** School Year or Practical Selections..............6..000ee se ces p Sue vas egw ensth ce hE 

as ne , ** and RSM aELE od DOS CeSRMRERDED CCR CESSUAS SE ROS ESSER SS heEbRE 1.70 
eee EN, a5 bins 5 9 5855905 aos oad Mas ocho Zan daeNersassne es Peangssenss Ace sebeekee 1,60 
bit shape ehbhicwspsatowenne’ 2.20 


All 3 of the $1.00 Books... .............. 00.0000 e ec cees , 
‘These books are fully described on page 8 of this journal. 


An Ideal Outfit at a Special Rate 


Every teacher should have the best procurable helps for her work. We suggest the following as 
an ideal outfit, especially for rural teachers, and for a limited time will supply the three books and 
NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS at the exceediugly low rate of $2.70. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year = $1.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid - - $1.00 
Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) - - - $1.00aqy for $2.70 
Practical Selections or School Year - 65 


(State camnsonnags Total Value "$3.90 ; 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Cash Paid to Agents 


There is hardly a community in which several orders cannot be 
secured for this journal alone or in some of the above combinations or 
in combination with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 
(See offer on pages four and five.) Liberal cash {commission paid. 
Write for terms. Teachers everywhere recognize the superiority of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and readily subscribe. 
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Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








TOO TRUE 
_ Teacher: ‘*How many make a mil- 
lion?’’ Johnny: ‘‘Not many.’’ 
HAD THE WRONG SCENT 

Customer: ‘‘I want a two-penny tablet 
of soap.’’ Shopkeeper: ‘‘Yes, _ sir. 
Would you like it scented or unscented?”’ 
Customer: ‘‘Oh, never mind. I’ll take 
it with me.”’ 


SURE TO HIT THE RIGHT ONE 


Mistress: ‘‘Why have you put two hot- 
water bottles in my bed, Bridget?’’ 
Bridget: ‘‘Sure, mum, wan of thim was 
leaking, and I didn’t know which, so I 
put both in to make sure.”’ 


A REAL AFFLICTION, SOMETIMES 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile 
pupils that Milton, the poet, was blind. 
The next day she asked if any of them 
could remember what Milton’s great 
affliction was. ‘‘Yes’m,’’ replied one 
little fellow, ‘‘he was a poet.’’ 


A ZOOLOGICAL DISCOVERY 
It was the first time that four-year-old 
Willie had ever seen a snake; and, as it 
writhed and squirmed along, he ran into 
the house to tell of his discovery. ‘‘O 
mother,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘come here 
quick. Here’s a tail wagging without 
any dog. ’’ 
WANTED TO BE THERE 
A young man lived at some distance 
from his bride-elect. On the eventful 
day he set off for the station in good 
time, but, being delayed, missed the 
train. ‘Then he bethought him of the 
telegraph. ‘‘Don’t marry till I come— 
William,’’ was the message he sent. 


FEMALE CRUELTY 


Mrs. Reginald DeKoven said of a cer- 
tain piece of cruelty: ‘‘It reminds me 
of the action of a Chicago girl. ‘Why 
have you thrown over Mr. Smith?’ a 
friend said to this girl reproachfully. 
‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘I could never marry 
a man with a crooked leg.’ ‘What made 
his leg crooked?’ ‘I ran over it with my 
motor car.’ ’’ 


RATHER SLOW 


The boast of a trotting horse owner to 
an envious rival was: ‘‘Why, my pair of 
roans can stand still quicker than those 
things of yours can trot!’’ But a Lon- 
don cabby who was much impeded by a 
stout pedestrian went one better. ‘‘I 
am hurrying, ain’t I?’’ pleaded the old 
gentleman. ‘* ’Urrying, oh, yes; yer 
‘urrying, jumping about like a bit o’ 
stickin’ plaster. That’s wot you’re 
doing. ”’ 


HE WAS TOO ELOQUENT 


President Amador of Panama tells this 
little tale of a certain Cuban millionaire: 
‘*An unfortunate man once obtained ac- 
cess to this millionaire and started to lay 
before him his woes. He depicted his 
wretched poverty in most vivid colors. 
Indeed, .so graphic was the man’s sad 
story that the millionaire felt himself 
affected as he had never been before. 
With tears in his eyes he summoned his 
servant and in a quavering voice said: 
‘John, put this poor fellow out. He is 
breaking my heart.’ ”’ 


HE MADE IT ALL RIGHT 


A small boy was asked to take dinner 
with a distinguished professor, and the 
lad’s mother gave him repeated direc- 
tions. Upon his return the first question 
was, *‘Harold, did you get along at the 
table all right?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, mamma, 
well enough.’’ ‘‘You’re sure you didn’t 
do anything that was not perfectly polite 
and gentlemanly?’’ ‘‘Why, no—nothing 
to speak of.’’ ‘‘Then something did 
happen. What was it?’’ ‘‘But I fixed it 
all right, mamma.’’ ‘‘Tell me at once.’’ 
‘‘Why I got along pretty well until the 
meat came, but while I was trying to 
cut mine it slipped off onto the floor. 
But I made it all right.’’ ‘‘What did 
you do?”’ ‘‘Qh, I just said, sort of care- 
lessly, ‘That’s always the way with 
tough meat.’ ’’ 





PLAIN DIRECTIONS 

Student: ‘‘Want my hair cut.’’ Bar- 
ber: ‘‘Any special way?’’ Student: 
**Yes; off.”’ 

WHEN DID 8HE GET THE MONEY ? 

Cook: ‘‘ ‘And,’ sez I, ‘I think I’ll find 
another job.’’’ Friend: ‘‘What did the 
missus say?’’ Cook: ‘‘She sez, ‘Oi’ll 
give you twenty-five dollars when yez 
lave, if yez don’t go.’ ”’ 

DEFINING A FAULTFINDER 

**A man dat finds fault,’’ said Uncle 
Eben, ‘‘is a good deal like a kickin’ mule. 
He makes a heap o’ ’sturbance foh 
everybody else, but he don’ make no 
progress hesse’f.”’ 

BADLY PUCKERED 

Little Bertha asked for a pickle at 
dinner. Although warned that it was 
very sour, she ate it hastily. The result 
was that she puckered up her mouth and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Doodness! ’At pickle made 
my mouth feel offul small! Can you hear 
my talkin’?”’ 

GONE BUT NOT MISSED 

‘“‘Do you know,’’ said the man in the 
gray ulster, ‘‘that police statistics show 
a total of nearly twenty thousand per- 
sons who are reported missing every 
year?”’ ‘‘More than half of them aren’t 
missed at all. They only think they 
are,’’ responded the pessimistic man. 


THOUGHT HE WAS BEATEN 


A gentleman who had to leave ona 
journey before the end of a case begun 
against him by a neighbor gave orders 
to his lawyer to let him know the result 
by telegraph. After several days he got 
the following telegram: ‘‘Right has 
triumphed.’’ He at once telegraphed 
back: ‘‘ Appeal immediately. ’”’ 


SOUNDED ALL RIGHT 


A Kansas school-teacher was drilling 
her composition class on the relative 
value of words and phrases. The phrase 
‘“*horse sense’? was discussed, and she 
told une of the boys to write a sentence 
containing that phrase. The boy labored 
for ten minutes and produced this: ‘‘My 
father didn’t lock the barn door, and he 
ain’t seen the horse sense. ”’ 


AN EXCUSE FOR SAUL 


Andrew Carnegie tells of an old Scotch 
lady who had no great liking for modern 
church music. One day she was express- 
ing her dislike of an anthem, when a 
friend said, *‘Why, that anthem is very 
ancient. David sang it to Saul.’’ ‘‘Weel, 
weel,’’ said the old woman, ‘‘I noo for 
the first time understan’ why Saul threw 
his javelin at David when the lad san 
for him.’’ , 


HORSE SENSE 


A man in New England lost a horse, 
and offered a reward of five dollars. A 
half-witted fellow returned in half an 
hour leading him by his bridle. The 
owner was surprised at the ease with 
which his half-witted friend had found 
the beast, and, on passing the five dollars 
to him, he asked: ‘‘Tell me, how did you 
find the horse?’’ To which the other 
made answer, ‘‘Waal, I thought to my- 
self, where would I go if I was-a_ hoss; 
and I went there, and he had.”’ 


NO CHANCE FOR DISPUTE 


A man and his wife were airing their 
troubles on the sidewalk one Saturday 
evening when a good Samaritan inter- 
vened. j ‘See here, my man,”’ he pro- 
tested, ‘*this sort of thing won’t do.’’ 
‘*What business is it of yours, I’d like 
to know?’’ snarled the man, turning 
from his wife. ‘‘It’s only my business 
in so far as I can be of help in settling 
this dispute,’’ answered the Samaritan 
mildly. ‘‘This ain’t no dispute,’’ growled 
the man. ‘‘No dispute! But, my dear 
friend—’’ ‘‘I tell you it ain’t no dis- 
pute,’’ insisted the man. ‘‘She’’—jerk- 
ing his thumb toward the woman—‘ thinks 
she ain’t goin’ to get my week’s wages, 
and I know that she ain’t. Where’s the 
dispute in that?’’ 
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Take the shuffle-scuffle out of noisy little feet 


CATS PAw 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


50c Attached All Dealers 


| Dt ag feet are just naturally noisy. 


They can't seem to help the clatter 

and bang i make, unless lated with 

heal, durable, non-slipping Cat’s Paw 
eels. 


Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels banish 


the foot hub-dub of recitation, recess and dismissal 
hours. The added quiet they evoke reacts magically 
on class deportment and morale. 


A first step toward class room quiet and resultant good 
order is when Teacher has his or her shoes fitted with 


Cat’s Paw Heels. Then, it’s only natural for boys and 
girls to want to wear “the noiseless heels that Teacher 


wears.” 


The children like them. They want to walk iain a 
safe, sure, silent, Indian tread. 

Parents appreciate them because the Foster Friction 
Plug prevents slipping on muddy playgrounds and wet 
or icy sidewalks; and does away with unhealthful “ 
down” heels. They know the Cat’s Paw Heels aids 
no holes that will bring mud and dirt into the house. 


Tell the children the Cat's Paw story. Ask them if they wouldn’t 
like to walk ‘‘quiet as a cat.” Explain how Nature makes the 


cat’s paw silent, safe and springy. 


The Cat’s Paw name is easy to remember. The Cat’s Paw heels 
are easy to find. Black or tan—50 cents attached—at all dealers. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 













“The heel that hushes 
the hoof-beats of the 


} 33 
1erd From a Teacher’s Letter. 




























AVE you read between the lines of history about 
romance ? 


De. fa 


x 


CATHERINE THE GREAT of Russia—the auburn-haired queen—the queen of 
Was she the great queen—ardent lover—faithless wife—rumor has told? Was she twenty women in one—more 


beautiful than Helen of Troy—more brilliant than Cleopatra—more ruthless than Catherine de Medici—greater than Queen Elizabeth of England—this woman 
who came from a modest German duchy to rule over a wild Russian court and a wilder Russian land? What is the truth? Learn it through the world famous publication 


Ridpath’s History of theWorld 


We will mail free a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers interested in this great History who mail 


us the coupon below. 


Hundreds have already availed themselves of our special offer. 
set of books to delighted readers living in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. 


We have shipped this splendid 
The 


sets are brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. and are offered at a great sacrifice in price. 


The Most Wonderful Sale in the History of Book Selling 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the Coupon below. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her support from his History, and to print our 


mail now before you forget it. 


price broadcast.for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. 





James B. Angell 


President Michigan Univer- 
Sity said: ‘‘As a popular 
history of the world, Rid- 
path’s may well be com- 
mended to the public.” 


Edward A. Sheldon 


President New York State Normal 
School, said: ‘I have found 
much pleasure in Ridpath’s 
History ofthe World. It isa 
work that would be very valu- 
able on every teacher’s table, 
in every school library, and in 
every family.” 


President Warren 


Boston University, said; “I should 
be glad to see it placed in the 
library of every young person 
in the United States, and even 
inthe Englishspeaking world.” 


Superintendent Long 


St. Louis Schools, said: “I un- 
hesitatingly commend Dr. 
Ridputh’s History of the World 
as the ablest work on that 
subject which I have ever ex- 
amined, Theengravings,maps > 
and charts are a worth Big 
the entire cost of the set. Volumes 











Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and 


Send Coupon today. The sample pages are free. 








AS, History -Romance-Science- Philosophy -Invention 


RRIDPATH covers the history of the whole human race 


from the beginning of civilization down to the present 
time. Here you find the growth and development of all govern- 
ment, the history of art and literature, the religion of ail peoples 
and races, and the development of all commerce and invention. 
Here you find not only the story of strong personalities like 
Catherine the Great, but of all the famous women and 
men whose names are flashed across the pages of history. 
O Now what is it you expect to get out of books? Is it 
©. education ? You find it here. Is it romance, science, 
” philosophy, literature or art ? They are all here. In 

of the World, containing photograv- 


5, this history are the developments of all races and 
G nations, the lust of 10,000 battles, the struggle 
ures of Napoleon, Socrates, Caesar, and a 
other great characters in history and 


of 1,000 kings, the beginning, the growth and 
Y fall of nation after nation, a great pageant 
write me full particulars of your special offer & of ce > Seen mene eee ae 
aye eir part. path combines a 
tothe Normal Instructor-Primary Plans <3) - eorbing interest with supreme reliability, 
readers. 4 and makes the heroes of history real liv- 
ing men and women, and about them 
“7 , e weaves therise and fall of em- 
< ires and nationsin such a fasci- 
nating style that historybecomes 
as absorbingly interesting as 
the greatest of fiction. 


% 


£S 
WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


H. E. SEVER, President 
140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please mail me your 46-page free 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s History 








Six Thousand Years of History 


\WVHEN the Jews passed through Egypt across the Red 

Sea the Pyramids had looked down—old and still—for 
hundreds of years on the activities of man—and even before 
that distant period Ridpath takes up the story of mankind. 
Before the separation of races, before the Assyrians were, 
before the gods of China were born, before Jerusalem was 
thought of—far back—he begins the story, finding for you 
the first glimmer of light on the blackness of unknown and uncounted 
ages, and so he writes for you this story of man, from the far begin- 
nings through the classic ages, down through the dark centuries when 
all Europe stopped for six hundred years in ignorance and dispair— 
through the Middle Ages gay enough with chivalry—through the bitter 
years of religious fighting down to the present European War now 
wrenching apart the structure of the world. He covers every race, 
every nation, every time, and holds you spellbound with his wonder- 
ful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring has 
ever been written. 





